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THREE DAYS’ PATRIOTIC SONG FESTIVAL 
IN HARRISBURG CENTERS ABOUT THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 


John C. Freund Makes Nine Addresses in Pennsylvania Capital 
Introduced and Endorsed by Governor Martin G. Brumbaugh 
—Speaks at State Capitol—Cheered by Local Chamber of Com- 
merce—Mighty Mass Meeting Brings Festival to an Enthusiastic 
Close in Great Auditorium— National Anthems Sung— Musiciars 
and Music Teachers Give Mr. Freurd an Ovation at Supper;in 
His Honor at Which Bishop Darlington Warmly Endorsés ‘the 


Man and the Movement 


Local Press Devotes Unlimited Space 


to the Campaign for the Recognition of Music’s Value 


ARRISBURG, PA., April 5.—April 
3, 4 and 5 were notable days in 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania’s capital city, 
and have added much to the city’s musi- 
cal history, for it was then that the 
three-days’ Musical Campaign was held, 
the whole celebration centering around 
John C. Freund of New York, editor of 
the country’s most widely known and 
influential musical paper, MUSICAL 
AMERICA, and founder and president of 
the Musical Alliance with its broad plat- 
form of Musical Freedom and American 
music and musicians for Americans. 
For three days, the city talked music, 
thought music, and, best of all, sang mu- 
sic, and the practical results of the cam- 
paign will be far-reaching and enduring. 
At the head of the executive committee 
was Mrs. Sanders one of the city’s fore- 
most singers and wife of James G. Sand- 
ers, State Zoologist. Mrs. Sanders who 
came to Harrisburg about two years ago, 
had had broad musical experience in 
choral singing in the University of Wis- 
consin where she was instructor in music 
and choral director. She conducted the 
Harrisburg Campaign for Community 
Singing in a masterly manner. As soon 


as Mr. Freund gave his promise to be. 


present at the three-day festival, the 
committees were formed as follows: 

Mrs. James G. Sanders, Chairman; 
J. Howard Gensler, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
Cora Lee Snyder, Press Committee; Mrs. 
Edwin J. Decevee, Music *Committee; Al- 
fred C. Kuschwa, Leaders and Special 
Features; Frank A. McCarrell, Orches- 
tra; Fred C. Hand, Publicity; Edward 
J. Rose, City Supervisor of Music; Paul 
E. Beck, State Supervisor of Music. 

All the newspapers of the city gave un- 
limited space to propaganda and the 
widest publicity in the interest of the 
meetings. Cora Lee Snyder of* the 
Press Committee rendered most notable 
service, 

Mr. Freund must have gasped when he 
heard the program mapped out for him, 
nine engagements to speak within two 
days and a half. State officials, includ- 
ing the Governor, city officials, musicians, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Women’s 
Clubs, and all the people were uniting to 
hor Yr him. 


Reception at Civic Club 


The reception and testimonial banquet 
at the Civic Club House on Wednesday 
evening, April 3, gave a flying start to 
the campaign. Mrs. Roy G. Cox was in 
charge of the supper; the music was fur- 
hished by the Kurzenknabe Orchestra. 
The beautiful assembly hall was set with 
one long table and a number of small 
ones. The decorations were pink shaded 
Candles and huge sheaves of many 
Colored hyacinths. The mantles were 


anked in spring flowers and greenery. 
At the right of the guest of honor was 
“rs. Sanders, chairman of the executive 
“Ommittee, 





Through the supper, which was opened 
with prayer by Rabbi Haas, of Ohev 
Sholom Temple, ran the interpolations of 
singing led by the soloists of the city. 

The song sung with the most vim was 
“Your Old Uncle Sam,” the words by 
Allen Sangree, a Harrisburg newspaper- 
man. 

Dr. J. George Becht, the _ toast- 
master, in a _ brief address_ replete 
with wit and humor, introduced the first 
speaker of the evening Dr. Charles 
Hoban of Dunmore, who brought greet- 
ings from Lackawanna county, told of 
the beneficial results of the three-days’ 
festival in Scranton of which Mr. 
Freund had been the central figure. 

E. J. Stackpole, owner and editor of 
the Harrisburg Telegraph and Richard 
M. H. Wharton, business manager of the 
Harrisburg Patriot and Evening News, 
spoke eloquently for the press; other 
speakers were Dr. Frederick E. Downes, 
superintendent of the Harrisburg Public 
Schools, Captain Lumb of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police and president of the 
Rotary Club; Bishop James Henry Dar- 
lington, Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese 
of Harrisburg. The Bishop said that all 
great altruistic movements’ deserved 
support but in almost every case they 
were the outcome of the devoted work 
of an individual. The great musical 
movement now sweeping the country was 
principally due to the untiring work of 
the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA for 
nearly half a century. It was proper 
to give him all possible encouragement, 
to make him feel that he had at his back 
the appreciation and good-will not only of 
all music-lovers, but of all public- 
spirited people. Mrs. William Henderson 
promised the full and complete support 
of the Civic Club in the community sing- 
ing movement; Mrs. William L. Keller, 
president of the Wednesday Club, 
told of the thirty-seven seasons that the 
Wednesday Club has stood for the very 
best in the city’s musical life. The 
Rev. Dr. Lewis S. Mudge, pastor of 
Pine Street Presbyterian Church, spoke 
of the help community singing would 
give to congregational singing in the 
churches; Alfred C. Kuschwa, president 
of the Harrisburg Association of Organ- 
ists and chairman of the Committee on 
Special Features, who had labored de- 
votedly to make the campaign a success, 
pledged support; as did Andrew S. Pat- 
terson, president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Endorse the Musical Alliance 


Cora Lee Snyder, Regent of the 
Harrisburg Chapter, D. A. R., and chair- 
man of the press committee, speaking on 
“Community Singing in the Camps,” 
said: 

“T bring cheery greetings from Harris- 
burg Chapter Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, which is always inter- 
ested in whatever is good for our Coun- 
try and our city. Right along the lines of 
patriotic education, fostered by the Na- 
tional D. A. R., comes the Community 
Singing Movement and the work of the 
Musical Alliance, both of which receive 
our hearty endorsement. 

“Just now, when the world is so un- 
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JOHN POWELL 
Distinguished Pianist and Composer, Whose Rare Talents Have Secured for Him 


a Place Among the Foremost American Musicians. 


(See Page 34) 





settled, it seems to me that the one thing 
making us akin is that which has drawn 
people closer from time immemorial— 
the singing together of the.~folk and 
patriotic songs. 

“And then the effect on the armies 
everywhere—singing soldiers are apt to 
be the victorious ones, and a singing na- 
tion must surely be a victorious one, too. 

“In the camps throughout the land, 
the spirit of song is being featured 
just as military tactics are being taught, 
the physical needs attended to and the 
moral welfare guarded. The men are be- 
ing shown how to express themselves in 
song naturally—because the War Depart- 
ment believes that the man who can sing 
is a braver soldier and sailor and a bet- 
ter man. 

“For the most part the men sing the 
popular songs of the camp. The words 
matter little? But it is the tune? The 
lilt, the rhythm of the music that catches 
their ears, and they all sing together. 

“The word Allies is very dear to us at 
this time—and is close to Alliance, you 
know. And this is why the Musical Al- 
liance of the United States is so appeal- 





ing. Success to it—and may its influence 
reach farther and farther, going wher- 
ever our flag goes—that flag which 
means so much more to us to-day than it 
did a short time ago. 

“Your flag and my flag—and O, how 
much it holds 

Your land and my land, secure within 
its folds. 

Your heart and my heart beat quicker 
at the sight of the 

Sun-kissed and wind-tossed—the Red, 
the Blue, the White. 

The one flag, the great flag, its Ponor 
tried and true ; 

Glorified all else beside—the Red} the 
White, the Blue.” 

The ovation to Mr. Freund as he Yose 
to speak was tremendous. His audifnce 
responded to his magnetic personglity 
and he held them in the hollow of his 
hand. His large fund of apt anecdotes, 
drawn from fifty years’ devotion t@ his 
life’s work for Musical Freedom, his 
irresistibly funny stories, and most of 
all his deep consecration to the cause he 
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has taken up, made a most profund im- 
pression. Le 

Thursday’s program began with a visit 
to the High School at Steelton where the 
Bethlehem Steel Company has one of its 
big plants. Mr. Freund was welcomed 
by Superintendent cf Steelton Schools 
L. E. McGinnes; Charles S. Davis, prin- 
cipal of the High School and William H. 
Harclerode, director of music. After the 
students had sung several choruses, Mr. 
Freund gave a 
talk on “How 
Music Touches 
Our Daily Lives,” 
making a deep 
impression on the 
boys and_ girls. 
On the platform 
with Mr. Freund 
were Mrs. San- 
ders, Cora Lee 
Snyder, Alfred 
Kuschwa and 
Mr. Davis. 


Speaks at a Great 
Woolen Mill 


At noon a 
meeting was held 
at the Moorhead 





—Photo by Gutekunst. 
Hon. Martin G. Brum- 


baugh, Governor of 
troduees Me. Sreund 
at the House of Rep- Kunitting Mills. 

resentatives Mr. Freund al- 

; ways makes a 
special appeal for music in the indus- 
trial centers. The machinery of to-day 
with its labor-saving devices, tends to 
make of the worker, man or woman, an 
automatic creature, whose soul soon be- 
comes numb through the monotony, he 
says. For this reason, heads of indus- 
trial plants have found it necessary not 
only to make the workrooms well ven- 
tilated and sunny but they must also 
supply relaxation in the form of music 
or amusements of other forms. The 
Moorhead Knitting mills boasts a fine 
chorus under Abner Hartman, who led 
them yesterday for the pleasure of Mr. 
Freund. And in turn the members of 
the chorus heard Mr. Freund give a 
short, snappy talk, and voted to take their 
part in the Community Chorus, as they 
applauded enthusiastically. 


Welcomed by Leading Musical Organiza- 
tion of Women 


At three in the afternoon, the Wednes- 
day Club was the hostess to Mr. Freund 
and also to the Civic Club. The Wednes- 
day Club, which was formed early in 
the year 1882, has stood for the high- 
est in music in the city and for many 
years was the only organization which 
brought artists to the city to give re- 
citals. 

The opening prayer of the session was 
made by the Rev. S. Winfield Herman, 
pastor of Zion Lutheran Church. Mrs. 
H. H. Rhodes played “Jeux d’Eau” by 
Ravel. Mrs. Keller, the president of the 
Wednesday Club, introduced Dr. Charles 
A. Hoban, of Dunmore, who gave an in- 
teresting talk on the large part Penn- 
sylvania has played in the music of the 
country. He spoke of the Quakers who 
disapproved so strongly of music. They 
were followed by the Moravians whose 
music took root and which developed into 
the great Bach festivals of to-day. He 
spoke of the great composers and singers 
of to-day, mentioning the many gifted 
members of the Nevin family, Charles 
Cadman and many others and made a 
strong plea for the further pursuit of 
music, especially along the lines of that 
done in the schools. 

_Sara Lemer, with Miss Snavely at the 
piano, played a Brahms waltz and “Ber- 
ceuse” by Reger. 

Mrs. William Henderson, president of 
the Civic Club, gave a very happy re- 
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Gensler, Mrs. James G. San- 
ders, Chairman Exec- 
utive Committee Sing- 


sponse to Mrs. Keller’s speech of welcome 
and pledged the Civic Club to support the 
movement for community singing. 

Mrs. Roy G. Cox sang “Depuis le Jour 
from “Louise” by Charpentier. Mrs. 
Weaver was her accompanist. 

Mr. Freund’s address, which followed, 
was a_ strong appeal for support 
from such organizations as the Wednes- 
day Club for the American singers, in- 
strumentalists and composers. “If we 
have any pride or self respect,” he said, 
“let us stand up for our own people and 
get rid of this camouflage, this cant 
about foreign artists being superior to 
those we have right here. Let us stand 
squarely for those of our own musicians 
who pass the tests of worthy talent.” 

Mr. Freund paid a high tribute to 
women and their part in the work of the 
world to-day. 

The meeting closed with two choruses 
by the Wednesday Club Chorus under 
the direction of at. Wilbur F. Harris, 
“Beau Soir” by Debussy in which Miss 
Middaugh was soloist and the old eight- 
eenth century French folk song “Chaque 
Chose a Son Temps.” 

Both choruses were arranged by 
Deems Taylor. Mabel Wittenmyer was 
the accompanist. 


Gov. Brumbaugh Makes Address at Meet- 
ing in the Capitol 


Advocation of more music in the 
parks of the city during the summer 
months and in the public schools during 
the terms was the keynote of the address 
made by Mr. Freund, at the meeting 
held in the hall of the House of 
Representatives in the Capitol Building. 

William Jennings, chairman of the 
Public Safety Committee, presided and 
introduced as the first speaker His Excel- 
lency, Martin G. Brumbaugh, Governor 
of Pennsylvania, who paid a high tribute 
to Mr. Freund and welcomed him in the 
name of the Commonwealth. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman, my friend Mr. Freund, 
ladies and gentlemen: I came here to-day 
at some little sacrifice and trouble in or- 
der that I might be poms at a meet- 
ing, the importance of which, from every 
point of view, has impressed me very 
greatly indeed. It is a very well-known 
fact in the history of the world that all 
the patriotic endeavor of the people is 
carried more by the songs of the people 
than by the soldiery of the people; that 
the real fundamental quality that makes 
our people what they are is buried deeply 
in the songs that spring from the hearts 
and that become the rallying calls of the 
nations. So, in a meeting where patriot- 
ism and music link themselves together 
as the dominant elements of thought for 
consideration, I conceive of no finer com- 
bination that would call an intelligent 
people together. Then I happen to have 
the good fortune to know something of 
the exceedingly rare treat that is in 
store for you, in connection with the beau- 
tiful music that you shall hear to-night, 
in the address of my friend, who was not 
only the founder of the first musical 
journal in America, but has led the edu- 
cational thought in music for—well, I 
don’t want to say how many years, be- 
cause he is still a young man, and has 
plenty more of the real, genuine musical 
punch in his system. (Applause). 

“Now you have, therefore, a very in- 
teresing and a very valuable opportunity 
here to-night, and I am particularly anx- 
ious that the good people of Harrisburg 
should seize and utilize it to the full, 
because if we start the right currents of 
thought going here in the capital of the 
Commonwealth, the influence of this will 
reach every remote section of the State, 
and our whole eight millions of people can 
be inspired and aroused and set to con- 
structive, patriotic service through song, 
if we sense our opportunity and do here 
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‘ kpole, 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, Edward J. Stac 

’ owner and editor Har- 
director Wednesday risbure “Telegraph,” 


Club Chorus and Mar- 
ket Square Presbyte- 
rian Choir 


an advocate of Com- 

munity Singing and 

the Musical Alliance of 
the U. S. 


to-night the thing which is within our 
power easily to do. ; : 

“Some few years ago I think I missed 
an opportunity that I should have taken 
advantage of. I was asked by a_proml- 
nent music publisher, Theodore Presser, 
of Philadelphia, to write a series of ar- 
ticles on musical pedagogy. That was, of 
course, before the days when I was taken 
out of my life work as a school man, 
and I have often thought that somebody 
in this country who knows the science of 
pedagogy, who understands the great 
spirit of public education and its opening 
opportunities, its tremendous field and 
possible service, would write and promul- 
gate widely some kind of an educational 
guidance in the teaching of music. If we 
can put into the hearts of the children in 
the schools in America the songs of the 
Republic we shall not need to go to 
Washington as some of us have had to 
do for the last two days, to counsel with 
the members of the Cabinet and the 
heads of the Government on a campaign 
of Americanizing peoples who are in 
America but are not lage (song bs 

ic, rightly interpreted to the hearts 
on d of the children of 
this _ Republic, 
would make it 
unnecessary for 
us to do these 
other things 
which some of us 
has pleaded for 
for years but 
which now, by 
reason of the exi- 
gencies of the 
world war, are 
the things that 
command the at- 
tention of the 
thoughtful, patri- 
otic people in 
charge of our na- 
tional affairs. 

“So, here is the 
constructive op- 
portunity; here 
is the fine field of endeavor; here is 
our field of service where, in the most 
effective, most practical, most definite 
way, we can promote the patriotism of 
our people by putting the songs of the 
Republic and the songs of Almighty God 
into the hearts of our people. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The Christian Endeavor Choral Union, 
under the direction of Frank J. McCar- 
rell, with Mrs. Henry H. Lentz at the 
piano and with orchestral accompani- 
ment, sang “Unfold, Ye Portals,” from 
“The Redemption,” by Gounod, and “How 
Lovely Are the Messengers,” from “St. 
Paul,” by Mendelssohn. 

The Rev. Dr. Robert Bagnell, of Grace 
Methodist Church, gave a short, thrilling 
patriotic address. 

Mr. Freund, during his address called 
to mind that the noblest music has not 
come from the great masters, wonderful 
as their music is. “The noblest music is 
the expression in song of massed souls. 
Music was not started as an art but came 
as simple folk and dance songs. And 
music will return to the people in this 
movement, for the aim is not to make 
music for the people but to have the 
people make music for themselves,” he 
stated. 

“The American ideal,” he said, “is not 
‘who is your music master?’ but ‘what 
is your merit?’ 

“The Star-Spangled Banner is_ the 
highest expression of massed souls of 
over one hundred million. people and from 
that point of view transcends the music 
of any composer, living or dead.” 

Turning to Governor Brumbaugh Mr. 
Freund said: “Governor, it is within 
your power to electrify not only your 
state but the country. Issue a proclama- 
tion! 

“Let massed bands and massed singers 
get together, as well as like combinations 
throughout the state, and let Pennsyl- 
vania lead in the movement for. musical 
freedom in America. Let them parade 
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singing through the streets, with ‘ie 
‘Star-Spangled Banner’! We can et 
the country aflame with the power ,{ 
singing and marching men and wom 
and it’s up to Harrisburg to be am 
the leaders in helping it along.” 

The Governor rose from his seat ad 
exclaimed: “I’ll do it!” 

One of the features of the event wis 
the singing by the audience, under i\e 
direction of Abner Hartman. A pro 
gram, leading off with the song compos: 
by Allen Sangree, included Julia Ward 
Howe’s immortal “Battle Hymn of the 
Republic,” and the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner.” 

The meeting closed with the benedi 
tion by Dr. Bagnell. 


Visits the High Schools 


Friday’s program opened with a visit 
to the High Schools of the city. At the 
Technical High School, William Watson, 
a Senior, sang Massenet’s “Elegy” and 
when an encore was demanded, asked 
everyone to join in “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning.” At Central High 
School, Mr. Freund was greeted with 
songs and cheers. In his talks to the 
High School students he urged the stu- 
dents to adopt the new democratic 
slogan of “service” and to work un- 
selfishly for their fellow men. That was 
the real road to success! He said: 


“The same spirit which enabled Amer- 
ican inventors to persevere in their ef- 
forts to perfect a talking machine,-and a 
player piano, will win this war for 
America, We may have the lust for 
gold, which Europe accuses us of having, 
but we also possess punch and the ‘pep’ 
which accomplish great things.” 

On the platform with Mr. Freund were 
Dr. F. E. Downes, city superintendent of 
schools, and Howard G. Dibble, principa! 
of Central High. 

Mr. Freund declared that the song 
which the school sang, entitled “John 
Central Harris,” is one of the best schoo! 
songs he has ever heard. The song is 4 
parody on a well-known college air. It 
was written by Howard G. Dibble, prin- 
cipal of Central High. 


Cheered by the Chamber of Commerce 


One of the outstanding features of the 
three-day celebration was the luncheon 
given Friday noon in honor of Mr. 
Freund by the Harrisburg Chamber of 
Commerce. Andrew S. Patterson pre- 
sided and a large number of Harrisburg * 
prominent business men were present. 

Among those at the speaker’s table 
were: City Commissioners Hassler and 
Burtnett, Captain George F. Lumb, 0! 
the State Police; the Rev. Dr. Lewis » 
Mudge, Bishop Darlington and Super- 
intendent of Schools Downes. _ 

Mr. Freund pointed out that music !5 
an important asset to a business man 
and his point was driven home by s‘a- 
tistics which showed that the musica! '"- 
dustries of the Country spend hundreds 
of millions of dollars yearly and emp oy 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women. In addition, those engaged 1" 
the industry do over a billion doll:rs 
worth of business through the banking 
houses by the means of commer: 3! 
paper. 

The common belief that the avers 
business man is cold-blooded and ©” 
tirely confined to the making of large ©! 
small profits was vigorously assailed | 
the speaker who expressed the op!!! 
that far from being a materialist, ' 
American business man is at hear’ 4 
idealist and that one of the factors |" 
winning the war would be idealism. 

Mr. Freund made a strong plea to the 
business men of Harrisburg to get 0 
hind the community singing movement 
with all the vigor for which they 4" 
noted and by so doing help to bring *¥° 
cess to the arms of America and he! 
allies. 
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‘hat true patriotism may be best ex- 
ssed by massed singing of national 
- rather than by soloists rendering 
Jassie numbers was one of Mr. Freund’s 


Ss. 
le said that he had urged upon Gov- 
or Brumbaugh that the latter issue 
an edict designating a singing day 
throughout Pennsylvania “If it goes 
rough,” he said, “it will wake up the 
hole nation and will place your glorious 
‘ymonwealth in the lead in this great 

ovement.” 
a \t the conclusion of Mr. Freund’s ad- 
dress the diners arose and sang lustily, 
“For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. 

Bishop Darlington invited the guest of 
honor to his residence to view a number 
f ancient musical instruments. 


Ol 


Enthusiastic Mass Meeting in the Audi- 
torium 


The climax of the three-day festival 
was reached on Friday evening at the 
Chestnut Street Auditorium where an 
enthusiastic mon- 
ster mass meet- 
ing was held. 
This was attend- 
ed by all the 
church 
and other musl- 
eal organizations 
of the city as 
well as by crowds 
of those who 
make no claim 
to being musi- 
cians. Commu- 
nity singing for 
the evening was 
in charge of Paul 
E. Beck, State 





Edward G. Rose, Su- 


perintendent ef Music Supervisor of 
in Harrisburg Public Music. Never 
ae has Harrisburg 


had better mass singing than the vol- 
ume of song that made the big audi- 
torium ring. With Alfred C. Kuschwa 
at the piano, Mr. Beck led the audience 
first in “America” with its new verse, 
“God Save Our Splendid Men,” then 
“Suwanee River.” 


The P. R. R. Y. M. C. A. Glee Club 
under the direction of Ira S. Behney with 
Stewart Black at the piano, sang “To 
Thee, O Country,” by Eichberg, and “The 
Soldiers’ Chorus,” from “Faust,” by Gou- 
nod, and as an encore gave a very clever 
medley of “trench songs.” 


The Wednesday Club Chorus under the 
direction of Mrs. Wilbur F. Harris, 
with Mabel Wittenmyer at the piano, 
sang “The Joy of Spring,” by Schuett- 
Spross. 

The next number was a double one, 
“OQ Lord Our Governor,” by Gadsby and 
“Fear Not O Israel,” by Spicker, sung 
by the Solo Choir under the direction of 
Frank A. McCarrell with Alfred C. 
Kuschwa at the piano. 

The presiding officer, the Rev. Dr. 

ewis S. 
| Mudge, pastor of 
| Pine Street 
Presbyterian 
Church, called on 
Bishop McDevitt, 
Roman Catholic 
Bishop of _ the 
Diocese of Har- 
risburg, to open 
the meeting with 
prayer. Dr. 
Mudge, before 
introducing the 
speaker of the 
evening, gave a 
short and very 
Witltiam Jennings, interesting tal k 
Chairman Public Safe- on the singing 
Ves were be, bad, bears in 
‘Ng in the State Capitol sd ys — 
months in the army camps. 

Or. Mudge then introduced Mr. Freund 
as the Apostle of “Community Singing,” 
as a man who was devoting himself to 
arousing an interest in music, not as a 
paid lecturer, but purely from public 
Spirit. 

n his masterful address, which held 
the audience throughout, Mr. Freund 
said, “I do not pose as a reformer or as 
one who has a new mission.” 

He feels that he has had “the call,” to 
reach the doctrine that all true musi- 
Clans must fight to overcome the inertia 
and ignorance of the great mass of 
People with regard to music, the greatest 
1 all spirituals. 














ani 


choirs: 


He spoke of the veiled contempt of 
many toward those who have made music 
their life work, of many who speak of 
music as “all very well in its place” and 
who look upon music as only a form of 
entertainment, forgetting the human 
side, the side which makes for the deepest 
and broadest betterment to mankind. 

He said: “Music teachers must realize 
that their cause is a common one, and 
that they must fight together if music is 
to have its proper place in the world. 
This country spends almost $700,000,000 
annually on music. That shows the great 
advance along cultural lines.” 

Mr. Freund’s own story is one of won- 
derful interest. His seventy years rest 
lightly on him. 

With regard to the great war, Mr. 
Freund feels that the struggle is after 
all between merciless materialism 
and_ spiritualism 
which is_ the 
trend of human- 
ity and is the end 
and aim of all 
human endeavor. 
“It is squarely 
the fight between 
Moloch and the 
Christ.” 


Says Capacity 
Has No Sex 


Mr. Freund is 
a feminist in the 
strongest sense 
and believes that 
“capacity has no 
sex” and that 
women should 
receive equal 
pay with men for 
equal wor k. 
Women have shown in this war that they 
have ability to do what was needed. The 
world can never be reconstructed on a 
higher basis except through the idealism 
bred out of women on account of the 
sufferings in the ages. 

Mr. Freund made a forceful and elo- 
quent plea for community singing, lay- 
ing special emphasis upon the need of 
appreciating our own singers, players, 
composers and music teachers, not be- 
cause they are American but “on their 
merits.” 

The speaker also took occasion to call 
attention to the fact that it was in 1848, 
during the time of the revolution, that 


Bishop James H. Darl- 
ington, of the Diocese 
of Harrisburg, one of 
the speakers at the 
dinner to Mr. Freund 
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many Germans emigrated to America, 
driven here by the same spirit of junker- 
dom and Prussian militarism which our 
country is now fighting. These emi- 
grants, Mr. Freund told his audi- 
ence, and his own parents were among 
them, gave to the United States two 
famous generals, Franz Sigel and Rosen- 
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kranz, and statesmen of the type of Carl 
Schurz. 

He spoke of their work to help make 
this country music loving and, amid 
much applause, referred to his old friend, 
the veteran Kurzenknabe. He also paid 
a compliment to J. H. Troup, the veteran 
piano dealer. 

During his address, Mr. Freund spoke 
of the pleasure he had enjoyed in his 
visit to Harrisburg and in a very grace- 
ful way he told of his deep appreciation 
of the welcome he had received. 

Mr. Freund left this city for New 
York on Saturday morning. 

L. H. HArrIis. 
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Comments of the Press 


The Harrisburg Patriot said edi- 
torially: 

“Mr. Freund’s reception has been most 
cordial and his message worthy of the 
city which awaits unlimited opportunity 
to express its best musical self. The dis- 
tinguished musical editor’s visit has al- 
ready done much to give music its proper 
setting in the lives of human beings. 
One does not sit unaffected under this 
patriot’s appeal for a real appreciation 
of the masses of this wonderfully inspir- 
ing art. If Mr. Freund should leave 
the city now, without uttering an addi- 
tional word, his visit would have been 
tremendously profitable to Harrisburg.” 

The Harrisburg Telegraph said edi- 
torially: 

“Harrisburg is making much of the 
visit of Mr. Freund this week, and very 
properly so. He is the father of a 
great progressive movement, which dur- 
ing the war and afterward is designed to 
turn the minds of the people from the 
drab and gray of every-day routine to 
higher and better things. Mr. Freund is 
a big national figure. He is a wonder- 
ful speaker. He is an enthusiast in his 
work, and Harrisburg is indeed fortu- 
nate to be included among the limited 
number of cities he has consented to 
visit.” 

The Evening News said editorially: 

“John C. Freund, prominent musical 
editor of New York, in the ripest years 
of his life is spreading the gospel of 
community singing. For two days he 
has been preaching his creed to the 
music-lovers and to the school children 
of the city and its neighbors. His visit 
has been an inspiration to many, many 
persons. A man with such a vision is 
certain to be interesting, and so his table 
and school room talks have found earn- 
est listeners and made zealous followers.” 





BACH’S MUSIC AGAIN 
STIRS BOSTONIANS 


Boston Symphony Forces, Led by 
Schmidt, Have Distin- 
guished Soloists 


Boston, April 3.—The repetition of 
Bach’s “Passion” music given in Sym- 
phony Hall yesterday by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra Chorus of 400 
voices and the boy choirs of Trinity and 
Emmanuel Churches and the Church of 
the Advent, did not attract the capacity 


audience that assembled for the first per- 
formance of this work a week ago. The 
audience was large, but many vacant 
places were witnessed in the hall. 

The performance, however, was up to, 
if not superior, to that of last week. Since 
the arrest of Dr. Muck as an enemy alien, 
Ernst Schmidt, the assistant conductor 
took his place, and despite his sluggish 
tempi at times, the performances of 
yesterday afternoon and evening were 
fairly overpowering for grandeur and 
solemnity. 

First honors must be divided between 
the chorus and Lambert Murphy, the 
Narrator; and for the splendid work of 
the former, Mr. Townsend, the chorus 
master, deserves unqualified praise. Mr. 
Murphy’s memorable performance must 
go down in history as one of the finest 
examples of Bach singing ever heard in 
this city. In the matter of diction there 
was not a solitary word that he sang 
which could not be understood anywhere 
in the hall. A very great artist and a 
very great singer, surely. In his solo, 
“T Would Beside My Lord Be Watching,” 
the oboe of M. Longy was hauntingly 
beautiful. 

The remaining soloists were Florence 
Hinkle, soprano; Merle Alcock, alto; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Her- 
bert Witherspoon, basso, all of whom 





sang in last week’s performance of this 
work. Mr. Werrenrath’s voice of dignity, 
refinement and sonorousness was admir- 
ably suited to the words of Christ. As 
sung by him the part was made devo- 
tional and at all times reverent. Miss 
Hinkle and Mrs. Alcock delivered their 
airs and recitatives with sound musician- 
ship and pleasing voices, a 


COURT SUSTAINS OBER 








New York Judge Upholds Decision That 
She May Sue Metropolitan 


Mme. Margarete Arndt-Ober, German 
mezzo-soprano, now suing the Metro- 
politan Opera Company for $50,000 
for alleged breach of _ contract, 
gained an important point in the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of New York last week. The 
Metropolitan has contended that Mme. 
Ober, as an alien enemy, was not en- 
titled to the privileges of American 
courts and must defer her suit until 
after the war is over. Justice Gavegan 
having denied the Metropolitan’s motion. 
the Appellate Court, in an opinion writ- 
ten by Justice Shearn, affirmed his de- 
cision, 

The opinion finds that Mme. Ober is 
not an alien enemy within the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation, but that if she were, 
she would be entitled under that procla- 
mation to maintain a suit here, being a 
resident of this country, so long as she 
was guilty of no misdemeanor during 
her residence. “The right of a resident 
to maintain an action in our courts has 
been clearly established,” states Justice 
Shearn, “both in principle and by au- 
thoritative decisions.” All of the Jus- 
tices of the Appellate Court coincided 
with this finding. 

It is to be expected that in conse- 
quence of this decision, others of the 
German singers who were discharged by 
the Metropolitan Opera Company will 
also file suits for breach of contract and 
accompanying damages. Otto Goritz, 
Johanna Gadski and Carl Braun are 
among the number affected by the ¢ourt’s 
decision. 


DR. MUCK INTERNED 
AS AN ALIEN ENEMY 


Conductor Ordered to Camp at 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga., for 
Period of War 


Boston, April 8.—Dr. Karl Muck, who 
resigned recently as conductor of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, following 
his arrest as an alien enemy, has been 
ordered interned for the period of the 
war. He is said to be now on his way 
to Fort Oglethorpe. 

The Swiss Legation, at the request of 
Dr. Muck, has made representations to 
the State Department of his Swiss citi- 
zenship. The Department of Justice. 
however, has accumulated so much evi- 
dence against Dr. Muck, it is stated, that 
it is not anticipated the Swiss Legation 
will press these representations. 

Conflicting reports are circulated as 
to the Government’s reasons for order- 
ing his internment. Dr. Muck’s private 
papers were closely examined by De- 
partment of Justice officials and it is 
said that several persons may be arrest- 
ed as a result of this search. 

When informed in the East Cambridge 
jail of the Government’s decision, Dr. 
Muck broke down and wept. 








Albert Stoessel Appointed Army Band- 
master 


Boston, March 30.—Albert Stoessel, 
the young American violinist, who at the 
beginning of what promised to be the 
busiest concert season in his career 
joined the United States Army last fall 
and has been stationed at Camp Devens, 
in Ayer, Mass., all winter, has been ap- 
pointed bandmaster of the 301st Infantry 
Regiment Band (“Boston’s Own”). 

W. #H. L. 


Hartman, 
veteran musician of director of the Moore- 
Knitting Mills 
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MARTINELLI PROVES A STRIKING “A VITO” 
IN REPETITION OF “LOVE OF THREE KINGS” 


Montemezzi’s Masterpiece Receives Impressive Production at Metropolitan—Barrientos, De Luca 
and Carpi Give a Fascinating “Barber of Seville’? Performance —Cadman’s ‘‘Shanewis”’ 
Again—‘L’Oracolo,” “Prophete,’’ “Aida,’’ ‘‘Tosca” and ‘‘Puritani’? Are Other Features of 
the Waning Opera Season 














TALO MONTEMEZZI’S - seizingly 

beautiful music drama, “L’Amore dei 
Tre Re,” was given last Saturday night 
with a new Avito in the person of Mr. 
Martinelli. Caruso is not for popular 
nights. Be it recorded that the younger 
tenor enacted the réle with a fine fervor, 
that he was in splendid voice, and that 
in appearance he satisfied the part’s 
every demand. Not as subtle nor as ar- 
istocratic as Mr. Ferrari-Fontana, who 
portrayed the passionate lover three 
years ago on the same stage, Mr. Mar- 
tinelli’s Avito was, nevertheless, one to 
command genuine admiration. He was 


the young hot-blood, careless ow his own 
person, and for that matter the person 
of his lady. His conception was one of 
the finest that he has yet given New 
Yorkers. He will refine it, no doubt, as 
he studies it more deeply. On Saturday 
night it was a gem in the rough; but a 
pure gem. 

Miss Muzio was again a superb Fora; 
Mr. Didur repeated his matchless imper- 
sonation of the rugged and relentless old 
king Archibaldo; and Mr. Amato por- 
trayed the unhappy Manfredo with his 
old-time histrionic insight. The lesser 
roles were in familiar hands. Mr. Mo- 
ranzoni’s conducting of this score is 
among the best things he does. 

Of the music there is much that could 
be said, even at this late day. It is 
a masterpiece, despite its detractors’ 
mouthings about Wagner. Every bar is 
touched with beauty. The orchestra 
shimmers and glows; hidden fires dart 
and play in the instrumental texture; 
the part-writing is as fine and chaste as 
new marble. “L’Amore dei Tre Re” is 
woven of the stuff called inspiration. A 
single page of it is worth infinitely more 
than all the “Maroufs,” “Francescas,” 
“L’Oracolos” and kindred novelties un- 
covered by the Metropolitan powers in 
the last half dozen years. B. R. 


A Notable “Barber” Cast 


“The Barber of Seville’ was given 
again on Wednesday evening with the 
cast that has made the performance of 
the opera quite notable this season. 
Maria Barrientos understands the spirit 
of the Rossini music, and she exulted in 
the réle. New York has not heard such 
an adorable Rosina for many a moon. 
Fernando Carpi comes to his own rights 
as Almaviva—a fluent and dainty inter- 
preter of the tesselated pages. De Luca’s 
Barber needs no description. He was 
the same inimitable De Luca. Nor 
should Mardone’s Basilio be overlooked, 
nor Malatesta’s Bartolo. Others in the 
cast were Mattfeld, Reschiglian and 
Audisio. Papi took pride in conducting 
an alert, sparkling performance. Re 

. 8. 


“Shanewis” and “L’Oracolo” 


Again Cadman’s distinctly American 
opera “Shanewis,” attracted and de- 
lighted a large audience at the Metro- 
politan Friday night. And again many 
a beauty of the score, to be taken rather 
more seriously than most other national 
musical products, was disclosed, the ex- 
quisitely iridescent orchestration dis- 
played. Besides the effective “Robin 
Woman” and “Canoe” songs, Cadman’s 
music with all its leaning to accepted 
classics evinces a fascinating element of 
non-eccentric originality that must ever 
be found acceptable. Again it became 
evident that the thorn this work bears 
in its side is the libretto. This modern 
subject is scarcely conducive to trans- 
porting an audience into another world. 
Tuxedos, straw hats, evening gowns, so- 
cial platitudes and the not always for- 
tunately chosen vernacular deny one the 
incitement to participate imaginatively 
in the little action there is on the stage. 
Moranzoni conducted conscientiously and 
with spirit, carefully emphasizing the 
score’s vital moments, as well as show- 
ing due consideration for the vocal num- 
bers. Sophie Braslau undoubtedly made 
much of the Indian maiden. 

Paul Althouse, carrying himself well 
in hand, utilized his excellent tenor 
voice with artistic taste, besides almost 
making Lionel’s lightning-like infatua- 


tion for Shanewis believable. Marie Sun- 
delius, in her singing as well as imper- 
sonation, was an undeniably sympathetic 
figure, though perhaps she may subse- 
quently find a more attractive bonnet for 
the second act. Thomas Chalmers, as the 
Indian, Philip, was perhaps the most 
convincing of any. His baritone voice 
was employed with artistic distinction, 
while his bearing evinced an impressive 
mobility throughout. Mrs. Everton, so- 
ciety leader and musical patroness, was 
effectively interpreted by Kathleen How- 
ard. The chorus, however, might have 
manifested a degree more of abandon- 
ment and the mise-en-scene rather more 
logical consideration, even at the expense 
of such exceptionally picturesque scenic 
details. 

Franco Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” followed 
with all its thrilling realism and 
a score revealing only transitory 
musical values. Florence Easton was 
again a sympathetic, compelling fig- 
ure, vocally as well as dramatic- 
ally. Her luscious soprano voice 
was as true to the mark as her imperson- 
ation was characterized by consideration 
for every detail. Paul Althouse, employ- 
ing his voice to good effect, made it a 
point to adapt himself consistently to 
the figure of Win-San-Luy, the result 
being exceedingly gratifying. Adamo 
Didur as the Doctor and Antonio Scotti 
as the villainous den-keeper were all that 
could be expected of these intense artists. 


Others who vied in bringing about this 
successful performance were Marie Matt- 
feld, Ella Bakos, Giulio Rossi and Pietro 
Audisio. Moranzoni conducted with all 
necessary circumspection and consider- 
able characterization while the stage 
management surpassed itself in this in- 
stance. oF. €. 

“Le Prophéte,” with all the pomp and 
pageantry, was given at the Metropoli- 
tan, Monday evening. Caruso, Morgante, 
Matzenauer and Claudio Muzio sang the 
roles of John of Leyden, Fides and Ber- 
tha and Leon Rothier made a very im- 
pressive Count Oberthal and his French 
diction was as usual a joy to listen to. 
All principals were in good form and out- 
side of the tiresome length of perform- 
ance it was very good. The three Ana- 
baptists were well sung by Max Bloch, 
Louis D’Angelo and Jose Mardones, and 
the chorus did splendid work, especially 
in the cathedral scene. The ballet was 
not in the least impressive. 

Arthur Bodanzky conducted in an able 
manner. v.. ¥« Bee 

Thursday’s matinée attraction was 
“Aida,” with Mme. Muzio in the title 
role, singing with extraordinary finish, 
Mme. Matzenauer singing the Amneris 
with her usual voluptuous tones and Miss 
Sibelius the invisible Priestess very tell- 
ingly. Caruso, in brilliant voice, pre- 
sented a Rhadames to be compared with 
his best interpretations of the réle. The 
tenor seemed exceptionally inspired. The 


distinguished Ramfis of de Segurola ; 
the King of Mr. Ruysdael are acce; 
interpretations. Maestro Papi condu 
with taste and spirit. 

For the Thursday evening perfo 
ance “Tosca” was under the conduc: 
ship of the ever reliable Moranzoni. ' 
audience seemed in a receptive m 
giving the artists an ovation after 
second act. The title rdle had been 
trusted to Miss Farrar, whose vivid 
personation compelled interest, w} 
vocally she seemed better disposed t} 
for some time past. Scotti’s Scarpia | 
already been established as a histori 
criterion. Lazaro, as Cavardossi, eff 
ively displayed his high tenor rar 
while Malatesta, Rossi, Bada, D’Ang 
and Reschiglian accomplished their ta 
appropriately. Cecil Arden sang 
Shepherd’s song expressively. 

Saturday’s Metropolitan matinée « 
prised a well-attended performance 
“T Puritani,” with Mme. Barrientos 2), 
Perini, and MM. Lazaro, de Luca, M:; 
dones, Rossi and Reschiglian featur 
the cast. Moranzoni conducted the s 
cessful performance. 


Repeat Verdi’s Requiem 


The second performance of Ver 
Manzoni Requiem” at the Metropolit. 
Opera House, Sunday evening, Apri! 7 
introduced as soloists, Marie Rappoli, 
soprano, and Morgan Kingston, tenor, 
Sophie Braslau and Jose Mordones sing 
ing for the second time. Mr. Kingston’ 
big tenor voice and authoritative sing 
ing were excellent features. Mme. Rap 
pold sang with artistry but her tendenc 
to lose pitch marred her work. Miss 
Braslau’s rich, dark voice showed to goo 
advantage in most of her solo work 
Mr. Mardones repeated his splendid su. 
cess of the first performance and his fin 
voice was heard to splendid advantay: 
The singing of the Hosanna Sanctus was 
as fine a piece of ensemble work as on 
could desire. Mr. Setti’s control and 
spirited direction were responsible fo 
the finished performance given. 

FV. &. 





HEIFETZ PLAYS GRIEG 
SONATA GLORIOUSLY 


Violinist Demonstrates Command 
of This Type of Music 
in Recital 
Jascha Heifetz, Violinist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, Afternoon, April 6. Ac- 


companist, André Benoist. The Pro- 
gram: 





Sonata for Violin and Piano in C 
Minor, Op. 45, Grieg; Concert No. 8, 
“Gesangscene,”’ Spohr; Romance in G 
Major, Beethoven; Minuet, Porpora- 
Kreisler; “Hebrew Melody,” “Hebrew 
Dance,” Joseph Achron; “Lithuanian 
Song,’ Chopin-Auer; “Scherzo-Taran- 
telle,’”’ Wieniawski. 


At last Jascha Heifetz, yielding to the 
importunities of his warmest and most 
judicious admirers, has played a modern 
sonata. So persistently has he avoided 
compositions of this exacting nature on 
his various appearances here that some 
timorous minds conceived the belief that 
he lacked the necessary intellectual and 
artistic maturity to elucidate the pro- 
fundities or intimacies of the sonatas of 


Beethoven, Brahms, Franck or others— 
this regardless of the commanding qual- 
ities of mind and spirit he has steadily 
manifested in everything else. One move- 
ment of Grieg’s superb C Minor Sonata 
sufficed to kill this preposterous notion. 
It showed what every observer of Mr. 
Heifetz’s art should have implicitly real- 
ized—that he can be great along great 
lines even as in small things. It added 
confirmation to what his god-like read- 
ing of the Bach “Chaconne” made piain. 
A more inspiring delivery of this sur- 
passingly poetic sonata than this youth- 
ful marvel, ideally seconded by his vir- 
tuoso accompanist, André Benoist, pro- 
vided last week has not been put forth 
in a cycle of seasons. That Hei- 
fetz’s share was tonally ravishing in the 
highest degree need scarcely be ex- 
plained. And rhythmic life, which is in- 
dispensable in projecting the spirit of 
this masterwork, made the first move- 
ment and the Norwegian finale electrical}. 
Perhaps even Jascha Heifetz has done 
nothing else here that denoted so con- 
summately his intuitive appreciation of 
design, the plastic sense which he can 
suffuse so satisfyingly with the spirit of 
poetry and the continence of lofty, finely 
felt emotion. 








The program on Saturday, though not 
ideal, scarcely pandered to lower tastes. 
Spohr’s “Gesangscene” allowed Mr. 
Heifetz to show his necromancy in sub- 
limating for the moment inferior music. 
It is sufficiently tiresome and antiquated 
stuff but, in the halo of a glorified can- 
tilena which the violinist cast about it, 
assumed virtues not inherent in it. Of 
the shorter pieces it is not necessary to 
speak in detail, except it be to signal- 
ize the uplifting and noble performance 
of Beethoven’s G Major Romance. Those 
members of the crowd that packed the 
auditorium and stage of Carnegie Hall 
who came for technical tid-bits had to 
content themselves with the Wieniawski 
“Scherzo-Tarantelle” when the more mu- 
sical business of the afternoon was dis- 
posed of. nH. F. P. 


PHILOMELA CLUB IS HELPING 





Brooklyn Chorus Gives Concerts for 
War Relief 


Like most of the other singing organ 
izations in Greater New York, the 
Philomela Club of Brooklyn has_ been 
giving much of its energies in the kin- 
dred purposes of the war. Under the 
able direction of Etta Hamilton Morris, 
this women’s chorus has been heard re- 
cently at the Navy Yard by the sailors 
and at St. Mark’s Mansion, where also 
many sailors were present. 

Despite the fact that one-half of the 
proceeds of the club concerts this season 
have been given to war relief or charity, 
the club is proudly possessed of more 
money in the bank than ever before. Its 
most conspicuous act of philanthropy 
this season has been the clothing of 
twenty-five inmates of the Home for 
Destitute Children. It is Mrs. Morris’s 
third season as conductor of the club, 
which is now composed of thirty-one 
members, and she is now making ex- 
tensive preparations for the United Gala 
Concert to be given in the Music Hall 
of the Brooklyn Academy of Music on 
May 1. On this occasion will be heard 
the Swedish Glee Club of Brooklyn, con- 
ducted by O. T. Westlin, in addition to 
the Philomela Club. The principal solo- 
ist will be Hazel Carpenter, pianist, inci- 
dental solos being sung by Daisy Krey, 
contralto, and Hugo Hulton, basso. Ac- 
companiments will be played by Lulu 


Bodani-Alexander, pianist, and Oscar . 


Magnusson, organist. e. &. 2. 





Government Using Song to Win More 
Liberty Bond Buyers 

The Liberty loan campaign is to be 

helped along by the appeal of music. 

The “Liberty Anthem,” the music of 

which was written by Katharine Gordon 

French, the words vy Charles W. Gor- 


don, has been officially adopted by th 
Second Federal Reserve District Com 
mittee. It is being published and sent 
to every school and church in the state 
by the committee, with the request that 
it be sung every Sunday morning in the 
churches, and on weekdays in_ the 
schools. It was sung publicly for the 
first time at St. Thomas’ Church, New 
York, by the Festival Chorus, and at 
once drew enthusiasm from a large audi- 
ence. 


DAIBER LEAVES CAMPANINI 





Will Become Concert Manager—Alex 
ander Kahn Is New Secretary 


Developments last week seem to ind 
cate that the Chicago Opera Compan) 
will positively give another season al 
the Lexington Opera House in New York 
next winter. John Brown was re-en 
gaged as business manager for New 
York, while Alexander Kahn was ap 
pointed general secretary to take the 
place of Jules Daiber, who resigned. Mr. 
Daiber was for eight years closely asso 
ciated with Mr. Campanini. His retire 
ment was at his own initiative, it 
stated. It is understood that he will de 
vote his attention to the concert man 
agerial business and has already place 
under contract several noted singers. 

General Director Campanini_ was 
scheduled to sail from Havana for Spain 
and Switzerland last week. 


Kentucky Trio Heard at School Recep 
tion 

A spring recepticn, witn Gertruce 
Gibert, the guest of honor, was given ») 
Kate S. Chittenden, vice-president an¢ 
dean of the American Institute of AP 
plied Music, in the school auditorium. 
April 6. The Kentucky Trio, compose’ 
of E. E. Smith, violinist; Zelma Cros)y. 
‘cellist, and Mary Bingham, pianist, was 
heard in a well arranged program °! 
works by Gluck, Boisdeffre, Huber’. 
Schiitt and Gade, all of which were giv«! 
artistic interpretations. There was 4 
large, appreciative audience present. 





Maggie Teyte and Gogorza in Wheeling 


WHEELING, W. VA., April 4.—At th 
final concert of the University Club '" 
the Court Theater an interesting p'° 
gram was presented by Maggie Tey'' 
and Emilio de Gogorza. Mr. Gogorz@ * 
renditions of “Hermosa Gitana” and © 
“The Bells of Rheims” were enthusia* 
tically received. Miss Teyte sang a M°- 
zart song, three French and a group °' 
English compositions. The audien 


joined her in singing of the “Star-Spa” 
gled Banner” at the close. 
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DEBUSSY, THE MAN, AS MAGGIE TEYTE KNEW HIM | 








English Soprano Describes Late 
Composer as ‘‘Primitive, Self- 
Centered and 
Whose Creative Genius for 
Music Was a Thing Apart 
from His Personal Life— 
Anecdotes That Were Typical 
of the Frenchman’s _Phil- 
osophy—Hated to Hear His 
Own Music Performed 


Relentless,”’ 


By MAY STANLEY 


hae might count on the fingers of 
( one hand the persons who have 
been admitted to the inner circle of the 
life of Claude Debussy, the famous 
french composer, whose passing removes 
an absolutely unique figure from the 
world of art. One of this little group 
is Maggie Teyte, the gifted English so- 
prano, who had the rare privilege of not 
only preparing her Mélisande for the 
Paris presentation of Debussy’s “Pelléeas 
and Mélisande” under the personal direc- 
tion of the eminent composer of the 
opera, but who also worked with Debussy 
on the programs of his songs which she 
has presented in recital in France, Eng- 
land and America. 

Interviewing Miss Teyte these days is 
rather a difficult matter, as the singer’s 
engagements for the spring season are 
treading on one another’s heels, but | 
managed to get a half hour’s chat with 
her sandwiched in between an after 
noon concert she had been attending and 
the train that was taking her to Wheel- 
ng for a recital. 

“To describe one’s impressions of De- 
bussy is a difficult matter,” the singer 
replied thoughtfully, when the question 
was asked. “His was such an unusua! 
personality. With most geniuses their 
work, their dreams, color the rest of 
their lives. It was not so with him. 
It was as if some one had taken a bit of 
genius, put it in a box and thrown it 
violently at his head. It stuck, yes, but 
it was not a part of him, of his every- 
day life, his modes of thought. You see 
what I mean? 

“In his personal life, his methods of 
dealing with the problems of life, De- 
bussy was primitive, self-centered and 
as relentless and pitiless as life itself. 
His music, on the other hand, is the es- 
sence of exotic refinement. He gathers 
up all the color of modern life under his 
hand, as if it were the strings of.a 
piano. Sometimes he thumps and some- 
times he plays delicate arpeggios, but 
always it is the discord on the subtle 
harmonies of modernity—never that of 
the primitive, the barbaric. 


Hated to Hear His Music 


“He was the most taciturn man I have 
ever met, and the most nervous. The 
one thing that he hated above all others 
was to hear some one else play his music. 
| recall one evening at a concert of his 
works in Paris that the first violinist 
came off the stage in high spirits after 
the playing of Debussy’s Quartet. ‘Was 
it not fine, was it not beautifully played?’ 
he demanded of the people standing 
‘back stage.’ Debussy overheard him 
and withered the unfortunate man with 
a look. ‘You played like pigs,’ he said 
scornfully, and strodé away, leaving the 
hapless player covered with shame and 
confusion. I have never in my life felt 

» sorry for anyone as I did for my 

‘companist who went with me for the 
iress rehearsal of a recital which I was 
to give of Debussy songs. He always in- 
sisted on this—a rehearsal with accom- 
banist of the program just as it was to 

given. My accompanist stood in mor- 

(| dread of Debussy’s anger, knowing 
his active dislike for listening to his 

isic done by other people. Once during 
ie program he held a note a bit too 

ng; it was not enough to call a mis- 
ike, but I saw the man actually turn 

‘d, then deathly white, every bit of 

lor left his face in sheer dismay. It 

as one of the most dramatic incidents 

' my life and left an indelible impres 

on On my mind. 

“I have said that Debussy was taci- 

irn. A typical illustration is the recep- 
on he gave me when I first went to 
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Upper Left: A Rare Photograph of Claude Debussy, Presented by Him to Maggie Teyte. The Upper Right-Hand Inset 


Shows a Recent Photographic Study of Miss Teyte 


“Mélisande” in Debussy’s “Pelléas and Mélisande” (Photo by Moffett) 


him to study the music of ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande.’ He was sitting in a room 
adjoining his study and listened to me 
sing some of the music before coming 
into the room. I was very young at the 
time, and he appeared surprised at my 
youthful appearance and seemed to 
doubt that I was the singer he had heard 
at the Opéra Comique. 

“He came into the room where I was 
and abruptly seated himself at the piano. 
‘Are you Mlle. Teyte?’ he asked sud- 
denly. ‘Oui, Monsieur,’ I replied. ‘Mlle. 
Maggie Teyte of the Opéra Comique?’ 
he persisted. ‘Oui, Monsieur,’ I again 
answered. ‘Trés bien,’ he said, and 
turned to the music. There were days 
in our work together when he would 
come in, plunge into the score and never 
exchange a word beyond a slight com- 
ment on the score here and there. 


A Supreme Teacher 


“If Debussy had not had the creative 
gift I think he would have been one of 
the most inspired teachers that the world 
has known. He had almost supernatural 
gifts of making one see with his eyes, 
think his thoughts, about the work. But 
the creative power came in to distract 


him, and so a great teacher was lost.” 

Miss Teyte describes Debussy as “one 
of the most dynamic men imaginable.” 
He surcharged the atmosphere of a 
room when he entered it with his nervous 
force. 

“He had a most noticeable way of 
breathing, a sort of whistling.” she says. 
‘I do not know if it was caused by 
heart trouble or simply nerves, but the 
effect was to key one up; one was always 
conscious of that powerful, nervous force 
at work, directing and controling. With 
all his nervousness and irritability he 
was most fair-minded and open to con- 
viction. Once, I recall, I sang a passage 
slightly different from the way in which 
it was indicated. He looked up quickly, 
thought a moment, and then said, ‘You 
are right, quite right; that is the way 
you should sing it,’ and passed on with- 
out further comment. 

“If you look at Debussy’s portrait you 
will see at once what I mean when I 
say that his genius did not permeate his 
personality, that it was a thing quite 
distinct and apart. His head had bumps, 
great knobs almost, on it here and there 
and his eyes were dark, brown I think, 
and very small and piercing. Altogether 


(© Strauss-Peyton) and 


the Lower Picture Represents Her as 


he gave one the impression of immense 
physical power and primitive vitality. 
His singleness of mind was evident in 
the love he had for his little daughter; 
she was the center around which his 
affections revolved and everything else 
in his life was subordinated to this dom- 
inating emotion.” 

Miss Teyte had the rare distinction of 
being the only singer with whom De- 
bussy appeared in recital programs; he 
was heard with her in three recitals of 
his songs in Paris and one in London. 


His Aversion for Wagner 


“I think if Debussy had been a 
wealthy man the world would never had 
heard him, as he had an inordinate dis- 
taste for appearances in public,” Miss 
Teyte says. “We always had a saying 
that we knew when Debussy needed 
money, for he never made any appear- 
ances except when he wished to add to 
his finances. I do not mean to imply 
that he was poor; he had a charming 
home in Paris, but he was not a man 
of means in the usual sense of having 
plenty of money to do with as he would. 


[Continued on page 6] 
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“One of his idiosyncrasies was his 
great dislike for having his picture 
taken; he could not endure the thought 
and I was very proud indeed when he 
posed once for a picture for me at my 
earnest request. ; 

“I think that one of the great mis- 
takes of the modern school of composi- 


tion has been its tendency to copy De- 
bussy. His work was not the kind on 
which a school can be founded; it stands 
out distinctly, a thing apart; it is per- 
fectly groomed even in its discords, but 
his imitators have achieved only dis- 
cordant untidiness. That is the reason 
why I do not believe that there is any- 
thing permanent in the art of the modern 
school, because each example stands out 


complete in itself as a finished thing, not 
something on which succeeding genera- 
tions can build. 

“Did you know that Debussy hated 
Wagner vehemently? To me that was 
another of his contradictions—that he 
should so hate Wagner and so admire 
Mozart. He had a theory that just 
when Wagner got a lot of lovely jewels 
of thought together and was about to 


transmute them into music someth 
came along and joggied his elbow—-,; 
Debussy didn’t care for people who 
lowed their elbows to be joggled.” 

And just then the taxi came for \ 
Teyte and I had to say goodby, wit! 
mental reservation that some day I , 
going to have a much longer chat, w)} 
the brilliant little songbird had time 
talk about herself. 





DETROIT PIANIST WINS PRAISE 





Helen H. Morris Gives Admirable Re- 
cital—Tuesday Musicale Ends Season 


Detroit, Micu., April 4.—A_ cordial 
welcome was accorded Helen Henschel 
Morris when she gave a piano recital at 
the Hotel Statler on the evening of 
March 28. Miss Morris was formerly a 
Detroit girl, but the past three years 
she has spent in the East, under the 
tutelage of Godowsky. Her taxing pro- 
gram opened with the Schumann Sonata 
in G Minor, of which she gave a highly 
creditable performance. Her Chopin 
group, including the Ballade, Op. 47; a 
Mazurka in A Flat; Etude, No. 11; the 
G Flat Impromptu and the Scherzo in 
B Minor clearly displayed Miss Morris’s 
well developed powers of delineation as 
well as her brilliant technical ability. 
Her program closed with Liadoff’s Bar- 
carolle in F Sharp Minor, MacDowell’s 
Concert Etude, Op. 36; Stojowski’s 
“Amourette de Pierrot” and _ Liszt’s 
Tenth Rhapsody, all executed with dis- 
crimination and thorough musical under- 
standing. Miss Morris is but twenty 
years of age. She is a cousin of George 
Henschel, the London baritone. 

For the closing concert of its present 
season the Tuesday Musicale presented 
a program of exceptional merit at the 
Hotel Statier on the morning of April 
2. A triple trio, under the efficient lead- 
ership of Jennie M. Stoddard, sang 
Mabel Daniels’s “Spring Cycle,” with 
Mrs. Leslie G. Lamborn as soloist and 
Lucy Cook at the piano. The trios also 
presented “The Snow” and “Fly, Singing 
Bird,” by Elgar, and Oscar Weil’s 
“Spring Song.” : 

Mrs. Sherman Depew made a pleasing 
impression in an aria trom “Butterfly” 
and a “Serenade” by Lange. Florence 


Carey and Mrs. Martha Hohly Wiest — 


played a Vivaldi Sonata for violin and 
piano, and three piano solos by Blanche 
Hixson completed the program. 
Herbert Waterous is attracting large 
crowds of music-lovers to the Madison 
Theater, where he has been engaged as 
soloist. McD. 





Noted Artists Under Winton & Living- 
ston Banner 


Winton & Livingston, Inc., the New 
York concert managers, have practically 
completed their list of artists and out- 
lines of activities for the season 1918- 
1919. The latest additions to their pres- 
ent list represent many well-known art- 
ists. Among these are George Bak- 
lanoff, baritone, Chicago Opera Com- 
pany; Alma Peterson, soprano, Chicago 
Opera Company; John Powell, pianist- 
composer; Sascha Jacobsen, violinist; 
Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music; Amparito Far- 
rar, soprano; the Tollefsen Trio and the 
Columbia Stellar Quartet, the male quar- 
tet of the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany, which comprises Charles Harrison, 
first tenor; Reed Miller, second tenor; 
Andrea Sarto, baritone, and Frank 
Croxton, basso. Winton & Livingston 
will also have the management of Oscar 
Seagle’s concert work in the Eastern 
States. 





New York City College Offers Special 
Course in Harmony 


Frederick B. Robinson, director of the 
evening session of the College of the 
City of New York, announces a special 
course in harmony by Dr. Giovanni E. 
Conterno, the well-known composer and 
conductor, formerly professor of music 


at the United States Military Academy, 
West Point. The course embraces the 
theory of music and harmonization of 
melodies and is open to any person hav- 
ing some practical knowledge of music. 
It will be given at the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York, Mon- 
day and Wednesday evenings. Interested 
persons should apply to Room 226, any 
evening up to ten o’clock. 


FINE SERIES FOR ATLANTA 


D. A. McGuirk Will Bring Noted Musi- 
cal Stars to City 


ATLANTA, GA., April 4.—Doubtless the 
most important announcement of the 
year in Atlanta musical circles is that 
of the well-known concert manager, Dan 
A. McGuirk, to the effect that he has 
contracted for an All-Star Concert 
Series for next fall and will present 
many of America’s leading artists at 
prices which will range from $1 to $2.50 
a concert. Mr. McGuirk is responsible 
for two eminently successful appear- 
ances in Atlanta of John McCormack. 

His six concerts, the first of which will 
be given in the early fall, will bring to 
Atlanta, Mr. McGuirk announces, a 
quartet comprising Martinelli, de Luca, 
Frances Alda and Carolina Lazzari, all 
of whom, except Miss Lazzari, have sung 
in opera here; Alma Gluck, John Mc- 
Cormack, Josef Hofmann, Jascha Hei- 
fetz and Amelita Galli-Curci. 

For the benefit of the Home for Old 
Women a concert was given at the At- 
lanta Theater to-night by Enrichetta 
Onelli, soprano; Philip Sevasta, harpist, 
and Malcolm Maynier, pianist. = 

— § 











Paulist Choir Sings in Wilmington, Vel. 


WILMINGTON, DEL., April 7—The man- 
agement of the Queen Theater cancelled 
motion pictures for the evening while 
the Paulist Choir of Chicago, under 
Father Finn, gave a recital in aid of the 
Soldiers’ Tobacco Fund and the fund for 
the restoration of devastated villages in 
France and Belgium. The program was 
excellently arranged. The soloists, all of 
whom were members of the choir of sixty, 
were Frank M. Dunford, basso; Clay 
Hart, tenor; Master William Hollessey, 
soprano, and Richard Finn, tenor. 
Horace G. Anderson assisted Father 
Finn in conducting and Mary Anderson 
was at the piano. a Ge ae 





Sousa Dedicates Latest March to Chair- 
man of Shipping Board 


Lieut. John Philip Sousa has written 
another new march entitled “The Volun- 
teers,” which bears the dedication: “To 
Edward N, Hurley, chairman of the U. 
S. Shipping Board and the Shipbuilders 
of America.” The march is in Lieut. 
Sousa’s characteristic style and is pub- 
lished for orchestra and band, as well as 
for piano, by Carl Fischer. 





Paulist Choristers Charm Capital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 9.—Under 
the auspices of the Catholic University 
of America the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago gave a very artistic concert of 
old chorales, Russian motets, sacred 
music and modern songs. The large audi- 
ence demanded repetitions of many of 
the numbers. During their stay in 
Washington the Paulist Choristers sang 
at the solemn high mass at St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church on April 8, and also 
made a trip to Annapolis, where they 
sang before the Naval Academy. 

W. H. 


Mr. Russell Snively Gilbert, pianist, will be pleased to play 
for clubs and social gatherings and informally discuss music, so 
that people may listen with a better understanding and a greater 


appreciation. 


The new psychology of teaching will also be 


touched briefly. Address all communications to him at 
67 Cleveland St., Orange, N. J. 










“MESSIAH” STIRS WORCESTER 





Work Splendidly Given by Local Swed- 
ish Oratorio Chorus 


WORCESTER, MAss., April 4.—A mas- 
terly presentation of Handel’s “Messiah” 
was that given in the First Swedish 
Lutheran Church last night by the 
Swedish Oratorio Chorus of Worcester, 
directed by J. Fritz Hartz. Fully 2000 
persons attended the concert, which was 
the third annual offering of the society. 
This was the first time in the history of 
any Swedish church in Worcester that 
the “Messiah” has been presented, and 
the performance made a genuine appeal 
not only to Swedish-speaking men and 
women, but to hundreds of Americans 
who enjoy the annual Christmas pres- 
entation of the work by the Worcester 
Oratorio Society. 

The artists who assisted the Oratorio 
Chorus last night were Mabel M. Mac- 
Gowan, soprano; Mabel Anderson, con- 
tralto; Charles A. Grosvenor, tenor; Mil- 
ton C. Snyder, basso; Walter W. 
Farmer, organist; Florence I. Pike, 
pianist, and Nils Tilander, trumpeter. 
The chorus consists of 150 voices and for 
the performance of the Handel oratorio 
was assisted by several members of the 
Worcester Oratorio Society. 

It has been practically decided to per- 
form the “Messiah” as an annual Easter 
offering and another year Conductor 
Hartz plans to present it in Mechanics’ 
Hall, at present the largest auditorium 
in Worcester. The work of the chorus 
was especially noteworthy; under the 
authoritative directing of Mr. Hartz it 
has developed into a splendid organiza- 
tion. The distribution of voices is re- 
markable, and the tonal effects produced 
perceptibly thrilled the large audience. 
Despite the fact that the audience was 
requested to refrain from applause, the 
sacred edifice resounded more than once 
to extended plaudits that could not be re- 
strained. The chorus was organized by 
Mr. Hartz, who has been its untiring 
director since the organization, in addi- 
tion to filling the position of organist 
and music director of the church in which 
the oratorio was presented. 

>. & bh 





Gage Christopher Scores in American 
Songs in Los Angeles 


At a recital at the Lincoln High School 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, recently, Gage 
Christopher, basso cantante, scored in 
Penn’s ““Magic of Your Eyes,” Burleigh’s 
“The Soldier” and “Little Mother of 
Mine,” Weidig’s cycle “The Buccaneer,” 
and songs by Squire, Cook, Moss and 
Damrosch. He also sang the “Pagliacci”’ 
Prologue. Reta Mitchell was the accom- 
panist. 





Municipal Symphony of Austin, Tex., 
Gives Excellent Concert 


AUSTIN, TEX., March 25.—The Majes- 
tic Theater held a capacity audience for 
the fourth concert of the Municipal Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Frank L. Reed, con- 
ductor. After an address and the sing- 
ing of “The Star-Spangled Banner” by 
the audience an excellent program was 
given. Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite, No. 
1; two movements from the Tschaikow- 
sky “Symphonie Pathétique,” the Pol- 
onaise from “Eugene Onégin” and the 
Rossini overture, “Italians in Algiers,” 
were notable numbers, effectively given. 





Olive Nevin Felicitated by Her Old 
Friends in Sewickley, Pa. 


SEWICKLEY, Pa., April 3. — Olive 
Nevin, the gifted soprano, is being con- 
gratulated by her old friends in this, her 
home city upon her success in the con- 
cert field. On March 24 she entertained 
guests at the home of Mrs. A. T. Bar- 
ron and on March 28 in the music room 
of the residence of W. C. Gundelfinger. 
At the annual meeting of the Red Cross 
Auxiliary on March 30 Miss Nevin gave 





her services and was the featured art) ; 
For this occasion Mme. Louise Hon .; 
sent her manuscript copy of “The k 
Cross Spirit Speaks” to be used. 





MME. STABERG-HALL’S DEBU’ 





Good Quality Voice, but Immature Sty \e 
Disclosed by Soprano 


Mme. Staberg-Hall, soprano, gay: 
recital in the Princess Theater on t). 
afternoon of Sunday, April 7, presen: 
ing an all-Scandinavian program. ‘Te 
singer displayed a voice of volume a 
excellent quality, but even these valual)| 
natural attributes failed to give one thie 
conviction that she is more than a t: 
ented novice. Some of her tones, whin 
she remained on the pitch, were exc« 
tionally rich in quality, but she persist 
in forcing and lingering lovingly on mos: 
of the high notes. Without rhythmic::! 
accuracy and crispness and, above all, 
variety of moods, such a one-sided pro- 
gram is liable to become monotonous. |: 
did. Harold Levine was the accon 
panist. A. H. 


MUSIC HALL FOR HOSPITAL 








City May Buy Arion Hall in Brooklyn 
to Quarter Wounded Troops 


Arion Hall in Brooklyn, formerly t!. 
headquarters of the Arion Singing S: 
ciety, one of the largest German sing 
ing societies in the United States, may 
now become a base hospital. 

Since the outbreak of the war tl 
membership of the Arion Society has 
been considerably reduced. It was said 
that there had been a disagreement be- 
tween two factions of the club concern 
ing the latter’s attitude in the war. 

Recently an offer was made to the 
society by the city offering to purchase 
the property for use as a war hos- 
pital. As preparations are being made 
for the purchase of a new ¢lub house, 
it is expected that the society will a: 
cept the offer. It is thought that the 
Pope mansion on Bushwick Avenue and 
Himrod Street will be bought as new 
headquarters for the society. 





Music at the Strand Theater 


The Strand Symphony Orchestra, un 
der the direction of Oscar Spirescu, 
played at the afternoon concerts com- 
mencing Monday, April 8, Goldmark’s 
“Sakuntala,” Rachmaninoff’s Prelude 
and Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile. 
Other musical features were Mery Zen- 
tay, violinist, who played the Paganini 
Concerto, and the Halévy Octet, with 
Joseph Mann as tenor soloist, which pre 
sented a musical satire. 





Alexander Bloch Plays for Camp Mills 
Aviators 


Alexander Bloch, the New York vio 
linist, played on March 22 for the av'- 
ators at Camp Mills. The concert was 
given in the grand ballroom of the Ga: 
den City Hotel. Mr. Bloch was to have 
given the program with Lucy Gates, bu! 
Miss Gates was prevented from appe:'- 
ing and Ethel Ray, soprano, substitut«d 





for her. Mrs. Bloch was the accomp:" 
ist. 

FOR COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY 
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rector. Artist pianist of international reputa' 
Artist violinist of international reputafion. Addr 
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Dear MuSsICAL AMERICA: 

It was to be expected that with Dr. 
Muck, of the Boston Symphony, in jail, 
and with Dr. Kunwald, of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, interned in 
the South, a dead set would some time or 
other be made against Josef Stransky, 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic. 
it was a situation which I presumed 
could not be well avoided. I was, there- 
fore, not surprised to learn that a de- 
mand for the resignation of Mr. Stran- 
sky as conductor of the New York Phil- 
harmonic has been made at the annual 
meeting of the society’s board of direc- 
tors, which was held at Carnegie Hall 
the other day. The demand, it seems, 
was made by a gentleman who sent a 
etter to Mrs. Cheney, one of the direc: 
tors. This gentleman has acted as secre- 
tary to Mrs. William Jay, who tried very 
hard to prevent Muck from conducting 
the last two concerts of the Boston Sym- 


yhony. 
From time to time various efforts have 


been made to discredit Stransky as a 
conductor, and now an effort 1s being 
made to discredit him on the score of his 
nationality. As a simple matter of jus- 
tice it is proper to say that Stransky is 
a Czecho-Slav, a Bohemian, and the Bo- 
hemians, you know, stand in the same 
relation to Austria that Ireland does to 


i been 
England. That is to say, they have 
comtianally in a state of suppressed re- 


volt. 
In the letter that has been sent atten- 


‘on is called to the advisability of hav- 
be other Ysaye or Verbrugghen, two 
Belgians, to replace Stransky as soon ~ 
a vacancy is declared. The directors 0 
the Philharmonic have not taken any ae 
tion with regard to the charge, and 
think justly so. Mr. Stransky some time 
ago took out his papers as an American 
citizen, and has declared his a 
of remaining in this country. Wholly 
apart from the question of his citizen- 
ship, he has in many ways shown that 
he is in sympathy with our institutions 
and that he has been ready to cast his 
lot with us. It is an unfortunate coincl- 
dence that a New York daily paper was 
enabled, some time ago, to print a copy 
of a photograph in which Count von 
Bernstorff, the former German ambassa- 
dor to this country, appeared with Mr. 
Stransky’s wife and Mrs. Hugo Rei- 
singer, who has been mixed up in various 
pro-German scandals. The photograph 
was no doubt taken at a time when the 
various parties were simply social 
friends, and had no relation whatever to 
resent war situation. ' 
i. to the New York Tribune 
Mr. Stransky recently told a_ reporter 
that he stood with President Wilson, but 
that he does not believe that Austria 
ought to be dismembered. Another news- 
paper man declares that shortly after 
the war broke out Mr. Stransky told 
him that he had offered his services to 
Austria and was sorry they were not 
accepted. When told this charge Mr. 
Stransky absolutely denied it. 

If Mr. Stransky could be convicted 
under the charges made against him it 
certainly seems strange that he has been 
playing in the National Army camps, 
where he was received as an honored 
guest by the American officers. Further- 
more, in many ways he has shown that 
he is pro-Ally and not pro-Teuton. One 


thing is certain: He has made a record 
which, whether it be satisfactory to 
American patriots or not, has certainly 
killed him so far as ever being able to 
go back to Germany or Austria and get- 
ting any standing there. That consider- 
ation should weigh greatly with those 
who desire to be fair and just in the 


matter. 
a 


The public mind, as we get into the 
war deeper and deeper, and the list of 
killed and wounded Americans becomes 
greater all the time and more of our 
young life is withdrawn for service 
abroad, is naturally becoming more and 
more sensitive. So it was no surprise 
when it was announced that there had 
been a tremendous row at the New York 
Athletic Club when a few nights ago a 
number of the members, of German 
descent, with some German guests, cele- 
brated Hindenburg’s advance’ with 
copious libations. ‘The American mem- 
bers resented this. In the reports in the 
daily press it was said that the directors 
of the club expelled one of the members 
and suspended three others, one of whom 
was reported to be Basil Ruysdael, the 
well-known basso at the Metropolitan, a 
young artist of considerable distinction, 
a very estimable man with a large num- 
ber of devoted friends. Ruysdael has 
most emphatically denied the charge 
brought against him, and insists that he 
was dragged into the matter simply be- 
cause he happened to be present, and 
also because he had an altercation with 
another member, which had no refer- 
ence whatever to the matters under dis- 
cussion. It is to be hoped that hasty 
action will not be taken against Mr. 
Ruysdael, as it might interfere with 
an exceedingly promising career. 

To give you an idea how easy it is 
for trouble to arise in a wholly innocent 
way, let me say that quite recently I 
was told on what appeared to be good 
authority that three prominent musicians 
were hatching up a conspiracy against 
this country. When I asked for the 
names of the prominent musicians I was 
told they were Victor Herbert, Josef 
Stransky and Fritz Kreisler, who had 
been seen together concocting all kinds 
of deviltry. 

Herbert is of Irish descent, but re- 
ceived his education in Germany. He 
has taken a prominent part in the pro- 
ceedings of patriotic Irishmen, but these 
proceedings were for the furtherance of 
Irish liberty, a cause which has many 
sympathizers. 

At the expense of some little trouble I 
traced the story down to its origin, for 
the reason, as I said, that it will show 
how easy it is to excite prejudice with- 
out any foundation. It seems that the 
Bohemians, a leading social organiza- 
tion of musicians, among whom it is true 
there are a large number of Germans, 
had a celebration in honor of Auer, the 
great violin virtuoso, at Delmonico’s, the 
other night. Either before, or during, or 
after the affair, Stransky, Kreisler and 
Herbert met in the café and had a 
modest drink together. True, they talked 
German, and either Stransky or Kreisler 
told a German musical joke. Anybody 
who knows anything of German humor, 
especially of German musicians’ humor, 
knows that it needs a diagram as well 
as program notes to explain it to the 
ordinary individual. It happened that 
someone saw the three together, saw 
them drinking together, heard their up- 
roarious laughter, and promptly con- 
cluded that they were celebrating the 
German advance. As a matter of fact, 
that matter was never even referred to. 
Thus a little investigation shows how 
easy it is to convict three good men of a 
charge of which they are absolutely in- 


nocent. 
* * * 


A few of us had foregathered and 
were discussing the present musical 
season, and thus we were led to specu- 
late on what the attitude to municipal 
music of the present administration, par- 
ticularly of our new Mayor Hylan, 
would be. “That,” said one, “is 
a very difficult matter to forecast. The 
Mayor in such matters has not the power 
that many people would think he has. 
The Controller has to be consulted. There 
is the Board of Estimate, the Board of 
Aldermen, and in the present situation 
Tammany Hall’s representatives, as well 
as Mr. Hearst, would have to be consid- 
ered. 

“So far as we know Mayor Hylan 
seems to be a broad-minded man, very 
anxious to make good, and showing 
strong signs of independence in all he 
does. Whether, therefore, he will favor 
a decent appropriation for municipal 
music would, as I said, depend upon a 
number of circumstances which must be 
taken into consideration, one of which is 
the natural opposition that there is at 
the present time to increase expenditure 
for anything outside absolute necessities, 
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owing to the heavy burden of taxation 
and the need of raising money for Lib- 
erty loans and other public purposes. 
However, I believe it is the opinion of 
those who know Mayor Hylan that he 
will give the matter fair as well as 
earnest consideration, and certainly will 
not exhibit the vulgar and ignorant an- 
tagonism to the demands of music lovers 
which the late Mayor Mitchel exhibited.” 

This brought us up to consider the 
attitude of the Mitchel administration on 
this question. The matter now belongs 
to the past, and so one can speak with 
frankness. One of those present at the 
discussion spoke as follows: _ 

“When the appropriation for munici- 
pal music was cut from $70,000—a small 
amount for such a purpose, anyhow—to 
some $16,000 or $17,000, it was done 
principally on the initiative of former 
Mayor Mitchel, and with the full acqui- 
escence of his controller, Prendergast. 
A more liberal policy was advocated first 
by George McAneny, president of the 
Board of Aldermen; also by Marcus 
Marks, the Borough President; also by 
Cabot Ward, the Park Commissioner. 

“George McAneny,” said this gentle- 
man, “always took a great deal of inter- 
est in the free concerts given in the 
schools, the concerts in the parks. 
Chauncey Depew, you know, said of him 
once: ‘He is the ablest man New York 
has ever had as a civic official.’ At some 
of the concerts McAneny attended he 
made speeches, and in many ways showed 
that he belongs to the higher type of 
American politician. He is a musician 
himself. I understand that he plays the 
piano well. A clever, all-round gentle- 
man. He always was in favor of more 
music for the people in the parks—more 
bands. He also advocated better band- 
masters and the higher type of music. 

“McAneny,” continued this gentleman, 
“resigned before the end of his term, 
and is now the executive manager of the 
New York Times. 

“As far as Marks is concerned, he 
also stood up squarely for music for the 
people, but was overborne by Mitchel. 
So far as Cabot Ward is concerned, he 
advocated more and better music in the 
parks. And I was_ present—though 
Mitchel didn’t know it, and didn’t see 
me—when Ward got a terrible call-down 
from Mitchel for taking such an atti- 
tude. Ward, you know, was a physically 
weak man, though very anxious to do 
all he could, as he showed in the encour- 
agement he gave to the open-air meetings 
of the Community Chorus. On this par- 


ticular occasion, when he was pleading 
with Mitchel, Mitchel vulgarly ex- 
claimed: ‘If you don’t shut up your yawp 
I'll accept your resignation.’ This refers 
to the fact that all commissioners, when 
they accept office, at the same time hand 
in their resignation to the Mayor, so 
that he can accept it when he pleases and 
not leave it to them to resign when they 
please. 

“The best bandmaster New York ever 
had,” continued this gentleman, “was one 
Nahan Franko and also old George Wie- 
gand. Franko always stood for the best. 
He got the best men for his orchestras, 
and he w’ss as conscientious about a park 
concert as he was about a concert at the 
Metropolitan. During the whole time 
that he had anything to do with our 
municipal music he certainly gave not 
only his best efforts, but he raised the 
standard greatly.” 


*- * * 


As we talked along another gentleman 
referred to the period in municipal music 
when Arthur Farwell had charge, having 
been appointed by the then Park Com- 
missioner, Stover. Farwell’s duties as 
supervisor included having to go around 
and visit the various bands and orches- 
tras that were giving the public music, 
in an automobile provided by the city 
in order to take count of the number of 
musicians in each of the bands, for there 
had been a habit of graft whereby they 
would rush some of the musicians from 
one band to the other and so count them 
over twice or three times—a good deal 
on the line of those gentlemen who used 
to vote early and often. 

Farwell, who you know is doing monu- 
mental work with the Music School Set- 
tlement on the East Side, and is respon- 
sible for the wonderful growth in use- 
fulness and prseees of that institution, 
is a proud, dignified, reserved man, and 
much inclined to give others credit for 
the same integrity that he himself 
possesses. 

“Now,” said this gentleman, “there is 
a story about Farwell which has never 
been printed and which is too good to 
keep quiet. It seems that at the time 
Farwell was doing his best to raise the 
character of the music given by the mu- 
nicipal bands and orchestras, a couple of 
gentlemen thought they would go over on 
Twenty-eighth Street on the West Side 
and hear the band. Said one to the 
other: 
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“‘You are going to hear some real 
music. Farwell is doing wonderful work.’ 

“So over they went to an orchestra, 
whose leader was a gentleman with a 
name that closely resembles that of a cer- 
tain well-advertised manufacturer of ma- 
chine-made bread. When they got to the 
crowd that stood around the band stand, 
they saw Farwell busily engaged in 
checking up the number of the orchestra. 
Then he took up a program and smiled in 
satisfaction, for on it were the ‘Liebes- 
tod’ from ‘Tristan and Isolde’ and the 
‘Magic Fire’ music. Happy in the convic- 
tion that he was introducing Wagner to 
the people of Frank Dowling’s district, 
Farwell got into his car and disappeared 
in order to check up the orchestra at the 
next public place. 

“What was heard,” said the gentle- 
man, “instead of the ‘Liebestod’ and the 
‘Magic Fire’ music, was ‘My Irish Queen’ 
and ‘Come Where the Wurzburger Flows.’ 

“As they left they heard a comely mat- 
ron say to her two daughters, ‘Girls, I 
never thought I would like Wagner’s 
music so well. It’s just fine.’ ” 

I hope Farwell will not have a fit when 
he reads how his worthy effort to make 
the worthy West Siders acquainted with 
the work of the German composer mis- 


earried. 
* a a 


When, some five years ago, your Editor 
brought out the astounding figures as to 
the amount of money spent on music and 
on the musical industries in this country, 
there were some who viewed the matter 
with incredulity, especially when the 
amount mentioned was something like 
$600,000,000 a year. At the present mo- 
ment, I believe the amount runs near 
$700,000,000 a year, in spite of the war. 
Why, there is a single concern in the 
talking machine industry that does a 
business of $60,000,000 a year. 

Bearing upon this matter, it may in- 
terest your readers to know that Sylves- 
ter Rawling, the reliable critic of the 
New York Evening World, in a recent 
issue figured out that on the Easter Sun- 
day concerts in four places, namely, the 
Hippodrome, the Metropolitan Opera 
House, the Century Opera House, and 
Carnegie Hall, there were no less than 
22,000 people who paid to hear music, 
and that there were at least 2,500 people 
turned away from the various places be- 
cause they could not get in. The Hippo- 
drome receipts for the afternoon and eve- 
ning concerts amounted to between 
$17,000 and $18,000. 

A few days ago Paul Morris, the emi- 
nent writer for the New York Herald, 
showed that New York had paid over 
$600,000 to hear about 150 concerts, in 
spite of the fact that the attendance he 
figured had been cut about 10 per cent, 
due to war conditions. Mr. Morris fig- 
ures that the Philharmonic Society’s con- 
certs have been heard by 125,000 persons. 
Another hundred thousand listened to the 
forty-two concerts of the Symphony So- 
ciety, and then of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. The twenty Sunday night 
concerts of the Metropolitan attracted 
nearly 70,000, and the five of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company at the Hipnodrome 
nearly 25,000. The total attendance at 
the 150 leading concerts, Mr. Morris es- 
timates, attracted considerably over a 
third of a million. 

These figures give you some idea of the 
tremendous interest in music that has 
been aroused in this country in the last 
decade or so, and when we come to con- 
trast it with conditions prevailing nearly 
twenty-five years ago, we get some idea 
of the wonderful change that has oc- 


curred. 
* * * 


Avropos of what I said recently about 
Riccardo Martin, to the effect that some 
of his trouble dated from the time when 
he thought he had not been well treated 
by the Metropolitan Opera directors, be- 
cause at the time Caruso was under the 
weather he had taken his place in a num- 


ber of performances, on which the di- 
rectors had voted him the extra honor- 
arium of $10,000—I also referred to the 
fact that at the time Martin was consid- 
erably disgruntled that he had not re- 
ceived a larger sum, and that this had 
led to strained relations between him and 
the management. I am called to account 
in the matter by a noted architect in 
New York, who writes me: 


“T am glad you are throwing light on 
the subsequent relations between Martin 
and the Metropolitan. Would it not help 
to know that Martin did not receive a 
present of ten thousand dollars? 

“What the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan did give Riccardo Martin, in recog- 
nition of his preventing the closing of 
the OperaHouse, and his success in satis- 
factorily filling the place of the greatest 
living tenor, was the munificent sum of 
one thousand dollars.” 

All of which may be true. Whether 
the sum that was presented to Martin, as 
an extra honorarium, was one or ten 
thousand dollars, we must not lose sight 
of the fact that at the time Mr. Martin 
was under a definite contract with the 
Metropolitan Company to sing a certain 
number of times, at a certain price. Con- 
sequently, the directors were under no ob- 
ligation to give him an extra dollar 
whatever outside his work. 

I refer to the matter again for the 
simple reason that one of the causes of 
friction between artists and their man- 
agers is due to the fact that the artists 
are often, especially in their younger 
years, very willing indeed to sign a con- 
tract which is submitted to them by man- 
agers or directors of opera houses. Then, 
if they make a little success, they con- 
sider that they have the right to break 
the contract. But they do not figure that 
if they did not make a success the di- 
rectors are still bound to pay them all 
the same. Either a contract means some- 
thing, or it is a mere scrap of paper. If 
it is to be considered as a mere scrap of 
paper, it might work both ways. It 
would enable a board of directors, for 
instance, to summarily ignore its ex- 
istence, in case an artist did not please 
the public. Upholding the integrity of a 
contract between manager and artist is 
quite as much in the interest of the art- 
ist as it is in the interest of the man- 


ager. 
* * * 


John McCormack has returned from a 
a triumphant tour on which he has been 
raising money for the Red Cross. In re- 
ferring to the fact that the gross re- 
ceipts of a single concert that he gave in 
San Francisco were $25,000, the New 
York Times states that “this is probably 
the record house.” While it is a tremend- 
ous sum for any individual artist to 
raise, I believe that the amount has been 
surpassed on several occasions. It cer- 
tainly was surpassed at the notable bene- 
fit given at the close of a disastrous op- 
eratic season by the stockholders and 
subscribers of the Metropolitan, to the 
late Henry E. Abbey, when he was the 
impresario of the opera and when it 
was run not by the directors but by the 
well known and noted firm of managers 
at the time, Abbey, Schoeffel and Grau. 
Maurice Grau, you know, being con- 
cerned with the foreign artists, particu- 
larly, Bernhardt and others, and being 
more or less resident in Paris except 
when traveling with his artists. On that 
occasion, largely no doubt through sym- 
pathy for Mr. Abbey, a wonderful per- 
formance was given by all the artists. 
The press aided, and the sum of over 
$60,000 represented the receipts that 
night. The boxholders bid against one 
another for their own boxes, and the 
public paid astonishing prices. The spec- 
ulators, of course, reaped a harvest. The 
amount for Mr. Abbey was, as I said, 
over $60,000, though that, of course, was 
only a comparative drop in the bucket, 
for his losses on the season were in the 
neighborhood of $350,000 to $375,000. 


ok * * 


It has always been my opinion that 
one of the main reasons why so little at- 
tention is paid to diction by singers, and 
also why we have so many poor librettos, 
of which constant complaint is made 


when a new musical comedy or even a 
new opera is produced, is due to the fact 
that the lyricist, the man who writes the 
words of a song or the libretto, gets very 
small pay and even when a success is 
won is virtually ignored. After a time 
his very name disappears from the pro- 
gram. And yet, what is a song, but a 
poem set to music? What inspired the 
composer? Why, the poem. What is an 
opera? Music set to a libretto. You have 
the libretto, and if the libretto is poor, 
it certainly does not improve the quality 
or effectiveness of the music. 

And yet, when we speak of a song or 
an opera we refer only to the composer of 
the music. Ask anyone who composed 
“Aida,” one of the most tragic and ef- 
fectively dramatic works known. The 
reply will promptly be—Verdi. And yet, 
where would Verdi have been had not 
the Italian poet, Antonio Ghislanzoni, as- 
sisted by Mariette Bey, a Frenchman, 
worked out the wondrous drama that he 
did, and which you remember was or- 
dered by the late Khedive of Egypt for 
production to celebrate in Cairo the open- 
ing of the Suez Canal, though our late 
lamented friend Elbert Hubbard, a clev- 
er writer; always insisted that the work 
had been engineered by the Shah of 
Persia, which was a double mistake. In 
the first place, it was not in accordance 
with the facts, and in the next place, the 
Persians are poets, not musicians. 

To come back to the lyricist. A plea 
has just been made by Lester A. Walton 
that he should receive consideration. Mr. 
Walton has asked me why programs ig- 
nore the writer of the words of the song, 
when the writer really is the creator of 
the idea of the song. He says, with great 
truth, that any publisher will tell you 
that he can get all the pretty melodies he 
wants, but experiences considerable diffi- 
culty in securing original ideas. And that 
publisher is continually saying that what 
he wants are words with a new idea for 
a song. And yet it is the publisher who 
usually fails to give the lyricist the con- 
sideration due him. This is particularly 
true in the way of high class songs. 

In the New York Age, which is an old 
established and leading paper published 
in the interest of our colored citizens, 
Mr. Walton has an exceedingly well put 
and able article. In referring to a con- 
cert given recently in Boston, chiefly of 
music by negro composers, before a dis- 
tinguished audience of white and colored 
music-lovers, Mr. Walton says that the 
presence on the program of such well- 
known and talented artists as Harry T. 
Burleigh as accompanist, Clarence Cam- 
eron White, violinist, and Ann Lillian 
Evans, soprano, did much to give the en- 
tertainment tone and class. The pro- 
gram, however, completely ignored the 
lyricists responsible for the words of 
the songs that were sung. 

Recently Mr. Walton says, he read a 
lengthy and interesting article in the 
New York Evening Mail about negro 
songs. “Exhortation” and “The Rain 
Song” were referred to as having been 
written by Will Marion Cook. No men- 
tion was made of the fact that Alexan- 
der Rogers was the originator of the 
idea and wrote the words to these num- 
bers. 

When one reads in the papers that 
Harry T. Burleigh’s “The Young War- 
rior” was well received, no reference is 
ever made to the fact that James Weldon 
Johnson wrote the words. 

Mr. Walton’s point is well taken. 
When we begin to recognize the value of 
the lyricist, when we begin to give him or 
her due credit, when we also give him or 
her fair remuneration, the result will be 
a higher class of lyric work, which will 
logically and naturally produce a higher 
type of music and hence give us a higher 
type of songs. And the same will be true 
of our musical comedies. The same, in- 
deed, will be true of our operas. Just 
so long as the reward in the way of pub- 
licity and in the way of dollars is negli- 
gible for the lyricist, you will not get the 
standard of words or of libretto that you 
should, and that undoubtedly can be 
easily reached in this country. 

* * . 

We were noticing a very handsome 
young woman walking with a great deal 
of dignity down Fifth Avenue the other 
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day, in a wonderful new spring hat. ‘ 
you know why she walks with that i: 
pendence and _ self-consciousness?” 
someone. “That’s Sophie Braslau, 
has worked up in the Metropolitan 
whose notable success in ‘Shane 
has caused her to grow about two in 
in height, for it was achieved, as 
know, under extraordinary difficult 
She had to learn the réle at short no: 
and replace Alice Gentle.” 

Miss Braslau has been coming ah, ,; 
for some time past, with great rapid::, 
Wherever she has sung in concert -) 
has won an easy triumph. She ung 
tionably pleases her audiences, and }., 
career is, therefore, assured. 

One of the critics, I notice, referr 
to a tendency which he claims she has ,; 
“darkening her voice,” as he called it. | 
have heard Miss Braslau several times. 
and beyond a tendency which is natu:2! 
with all operatic singers, of forcing *)¢ 
voice at certain periods, I must say that 
her so-called “darkening”—simply ¢i\ 
ing color to certain passages—appea |e( 
to me. It showed that she has an inte||/. 
gent conception of the meaning of what 
she was singing, which between you, 
me and the lamp post not many singers 
have. 

That Miss Braslau has a voice of ¢ 
ceptionally strong carrying power an 
richness is unquestioned. And she backs 
it all with a ripe intelligence, whic} 
makes her amenable to reason. 

Her willingness to consider what is 
written about her in the press, will carry 
her far. It means that a good deal of 
well-meant constructive wisdom is at he; 
disposal, to take or reject, as she pleases 

* 1K * 


The death the other day of Rafae! 
Navarro, in this city, carries me back 
nearly half a century. Navarro, you 
know, was a well-known musician, at one 
time associated with the Theodore Thom- 
as Orchestra as assistant conductor; also 
held a similar post with the great or- 
chestra under Anton Seidl; also was as- 
sociated for a time with dear old Pat Gil 
more, whom we all of us remember when 
Madison Square Garden and Manhattan 
Beach first opened. 

In his younger days Navarro was a 
leader in the Cuban revolt against Spain. 
He was arrested and sentenced to death 
but managed to escape to this country. 
He belongs to the days of Nordica and 
Dudley Buck, whose son, by the bye, is 
a very talented musician and teacher in 
this city to-day. Among others of his 
friends was the late William Steinway, 
the musical Maecenas of the day. 

One by one the members of the old 
musical guard are passing away. 

: -— * 


Carl Bronson is a well-known music 
He has 
lately become a public character. Years 
of hard work didn’t do it for him. How 
do you suppose he got into “all the 
news that’s fit to print” and thus ex- 
cited the envy of all the other music 
teachers in Southern California? It was 
thus. He happened to be testing the voice 
of a woman who desired to study music 
with him. Suddenly he said: “Show me 
your teeth.” Whereupon the woman took 
out the store-made molars from her 
mouth and obediently handed them to 
Bronson. The result was he got a front 
page story in the leading California 
papers, and a special Associated Press 
dispatch all over the country, which per. 
haps may give you some idea of how, 
while virtue may not be its own reward, 
and years of conscientious service ma) 
bring you little or no return, an accident, 
even in the shape of a set of store teeth, 
may bring you both fame and fortune. 
says Your 
MEPHISTO 





Heyn Plans Series of Recitals for Pitts- 
burgh 


A series of recitals for next seaso! 
has been arranged by Roman H. Heyn 
to take place in Pittsburgh, Pa., under 
the management of Edith Taylo! 
Thompson. There are to be six concerts 
in the series and perhaps three extra 
ones. These will take place at Carnegie 
Music Hall and in Syria Mosque. Among 
the artists to appear are Frances Alia, 
Carolina Lazzari, Amelita Galli-Curc!. 
Yolanda Méré, Yvette Guilbert, Mabe! 
Garrison and Martinelli, de Luca. 
Lazaro, Heifetz and McCormack. 





Isidor Luckstone Again to Conduct 
Summer Classes 


Isidor Luckstone, the vocal teacher, has 
had an excellent season. His classes have 
been unusually large and many talented 
singers are among his long list of pupi's. 
Owing to numerous applications already 
received for summer instruction Mr. 
Luckstone has decided to teach again »! 
his country residence in Highmount, U!- 
ster County, N. Y., beginning in June. 
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French Composer Was at Zenith 
of Success in 1875, but Failed 
Here as Orchestral Leader— 
Seasons 1874-75 and 1875-76 
Held Multitude of Brilliant 
Concert and Operatic Events 


—Gilmore and Thomas Con- 


certs Drew Crowds 


By EDUARDO MARZO 


MHE closing of the musical season of 

1874-75 had been quite memorable, 
oth at the opera and on the concert 
tage. Under the management of Adolph 
Neuendorff, there was a short season of 
opera, with G. Carlberg as conductor. 
The principal stars were Wachtel, the 
tenor, and Mme. Pappenheim, who, if I 
remember correctly, sang the part of 
Senta in Wagner’s “Flying Dutchman” 
in Italian for the first time in America. 
In March of that same year Theodore 
Thomas and his orchestra gave at Stein- 
way Hall a Wagnerian concert, which 
made a great sensation. 

Of thé artists in the many concerts 
that were given that winter, I recall 
particularly Mme. Marie Salvotti, Jen- 
nie Busk, Fredericka Rockoul, Emma 
Thursby, Henrietta Beebe, Annie Louise 
Cary, Signor Tagliapietra, Signor Maz- 
zoleni, Signor Baraldi, Julia Rive, S. B. 
Mills and Charles Werner. 

In the summer of 1875, Pat. Gilmore, 
the bandmaster of the Twenty-second 
Regiment, N. G., gave a series of con- 
certs at the Hippodrome (Madison 
Square Garden), called for that occasion 
Gilmore’s Concert Garden. This build- 
ing had been refitted and redecorated 
most' lavishly and its beautiful walks, 
cooling fountains, artificial lakes, fine 
restaurant, made it a highly attractive 
place to spend an evening. In conse- 
quence of this, and the excellence of Gil- 
more’s band, these concerts were well 
patronized both by the general public 
and music-lovers. Besides the several 
renowned singers, for whom I was en- 
gaged to play, the two cornetists Ar- 
buckle and Levy, whose playing, espe- 
cially that of the latter, was excellent, 
were great attractions. 

Notwithstanding this new attraction 
at the Hippodrome, the Thomas concerts 
at the Central Park Garden were still 
popular that summer and drew very 
large audiences. 


Mme. Therese Tietjens 


The first appearance of Mme. Therese 
Tietjens at Steinway Hall, on Dec. 4, 
was the great event of the opening sea- 
son of 1875-76. Under the management 
of Maurice and Max §trakosch, a con- 
cert company had been organized, with 
Mme. Tietjens, Arabella Goddard, the 
English pianist; Emile Sauret, violinist; 
Tom Karl, tenor; Orlandini, baritone; 
Carlberg, orchestra leader, and myself 
as accompanist. 

Although no longer in her prime, 
Mme. Tietjens was still at the zenith of 
her powers, and was accorded a great 
reception wherever she appeared. She 
was one of the greatest dramatic so- 
pranos of the time, with a voice of great 
power and resonance, and with an ex- 
traordinary gift of pathetic and passion- 
ate expression. Her resources and versa- 
tility as a singer were simply phenom- 
enal and she would pass with the great- 
est ease from such dramatic pieces as 
“Ah, perfido”’ by Beethoven, “Ocean, 
thou mighty monster” from “Oberon,” 
“Leise, leise,” from “Der Freischiitz” to 
the “Puritani” aria or the waltzes, “II 
Bacio” and “l’Ardita,’ the latter of 
which, by the way, Arditi wrote express- 
'. for her. 
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Upper Left: Program Cover of the First Tietjens Concert in Washington, D. C., 
Oct. 25, 1875. Upper Right: Adelina Patti, as “Juliet” (1878). Lower Left: 


Therese Tietjens in 1875. Lower 


She also sang most artistically several 
of Schubert’s songs, and for encores she 
always created a furore with “The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “The Minstrel Boy” 
and other Irish and English songs. 

As a woman Mme. Tietjens was most 
charming and motherly. I know that she 
had brought up the three children of a 
dead sister—Krulz by name—as if they 
had been her own. One of her nieces 
travelled with Mme. Tietjens as a com- 
panion, another was the wife of Signor 
Bevignani, the composer and well-known 
conductor. P 

Of Arabella Goddard’s playing I can 
say little except that she was very cold 
and never excited much enthusiasm. 
Sauret, on the contrary, had improved 
wonderfully and was one of the great 
attractions of this company. Tom Karl, 
the tenor, was a very pleasing singer 
and Signor Orlandini, the baritone, add- 
ed to the general excellence of the pro- 
grams by his singing of Italian arias. 
Tom Karl and Orlandini invariably 
opened with a duet, usually “I Mulat- 
tieri” by Masini, and the hackneyed duet 
from “Marta.” 


Tour Has Abrupt Ending 


The Tietjens Concert Company started 
on a tour which was intended to last all 
winter, but which unfortunately came 
to an abrupt ending on account of the 
sudden illness of Mme. Tietjens. We 
had given six concerts in New York 
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Right: Francesco Mazzoleni in 1876 


and after visiting Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Washington, Boston and other 
cities had started for a long visit to all 
the Canadian cities, when we had to 
cancel all dates, and from Montreal re- 
turned to New York, where the company 
disbanded. 

When Mme. Tietjens recovered from 
her illness she sang at a few perform- 
ances of opera in New York and Bos- 
ton, some time in February or March, 
1876, and made a tremendous sensation, 
especially with her singing of Norma. 

Before returning to London, where 
Mme. Tietjens died soon after, she gave 
by special request a farewell concert in 
Boston, at which she insisted that I play 
for her. It was at this concert that I 
met Mme. Rudersdorff, who was a great 
friend of Mme. Tietjens and who paid 
me the compliment of saying that she 
had never heard Schubert’s songs so 
well played. 

After the Tietjens tournée had been 
abandoned I remained in New York, 
where I resumed my teaching, both pri- 
vate and at the New York Conservatory, 
and also started a class at Orange, N. J., 
among the “four hundred” of that coun- 
try settlement, many of whom, if not all, 
were from New York. During the sea- 
son of 1875-76 there were a great many 
new attractions in the musical line, in 
addition to the usual Philharmonic So- 
ciety concerts and the inevitable concerts 
of the resident artists. 


Von Biilow’s Visit 


First and paramount was the first 
visit to the United States of Hans Von 
Biilow, the pianist and conductor. After 
playing in Boston he had come to New 
York to inaugurate the new Chickering 
Hall (which was located at the corner 
of Eighteenth Street and Fifth Avenue). 
This hall, the home for a number of 
years of many delightful entertainments 
of all kinds, was doubtless one of the 
most beautiful concert halls ever built in 
this city. I met Von Biilow several times 


New York Début of Mme. 
Therese Tietjens a Notable 
Happening—Von Biilow Pays 
Metropolis His First Visit to 
Inaugurate Chickering Hall— 
Oratorio Society’s Earliest Ac- 
tivities 


and on one occasion, at a private musi- 
cale, had the signal honor of having him 
turn the pages for me while I was ac- 
companying, and was_ highly compli- 
mented by him. Von Biilow was, as a 
rule, Yrather caustic and severe in his 
criticism, hence any praise from him 
was doubly appreciated by those whose 
good fortune it was to receive even his 
slightest word of commendation. 

The soloists at the Philharmonic Con- 
certs that winter were Clementine La- 
sar, soprano; Antonia Henne, contralto: 
Franz Remmertz, bass, and Joseph 
White, pianist. 


Offenbach’s Failure as Conductor 


In the spring of 1876 some deluded 
manager brought Offenbach, the French 
opera bouffe composer, to direct a series 
of orchestral concerts, which resulted in 
a complete fiasco. Jacques Offenbach 
was originally a ‘cello player and was 
at that time in the acme of his success 
as a composer of light operas, but as a 
conductor he had no individuality. Then, 
as now, the New York public would not 
put up with reputations or names only. 

The Centennial Exposition at Phila- 
delphia took place that summer and all 
musical interests were naturally cen- 
tered in that city. After a visit to the 
Exposition, I went to Naples to spend 
the summer months with my family in 
accordance with my usual custom. Upon 
my return at the beginning of October 
I found the musical season already in 
full swing. Max Strakosch had com- 
menced a season of Italian opera at the 
Academy of Music, with Bellocea as the 
principal star, supported by Palmieri 
and Persiani, sopranos; Brignoli and 
Tom Karl, tenors; Tagliapietra and 
Carleton, baritone; Conly and _ Gott- 
schalk, basses. Strakosch’s efforts that 
season met with a fair measure of suc- 
cess; at any rate, he did not lose quite 
as much money as he had in former sea- 
sons. 


Many Notable Concerts 


I am not quite sure, but I believe this 
was the first season of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, founded by Dr. Leopold Damrosch. 
It produced Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” on 
Nov. 8 and “A German Requiem” by 
Brahms, with Drasdill as soloist, on Feb. 
27, 1877. It was about this time that 
Leopold Damrosch succeeded the much 
lamented Carl Bergmann as conductor 
of the Philharmonic Society. 

One of the most interesting concerts 
given by Theodore Thomas and his or- 
chestra took place on Oct. 23, 1876, at 
which only the works of Mendelssohn 
were performed. Henrietta Beebe sang 
the aria “Infelice,’”’” Mme. Drasdill “The 
voices of youth” and S. B. Mills played 
the G@ Minor Concerto. 

That winter we also had the advent of 
two lady pianists, Madeleine Schiller 
and Mme. Essipoff, who toured the 
United States with her own com- 
pany. We certainly fared exceedingly 
well in orchestral music. Besides 
the New York Philharmonic, we had the 
Staten Island Philharmonic Society, 
whose conductor I do not remember, but 
I do recall that the soloists were Emma 
Thursby, Mme. Carrefo-Sauret, Emile 
Sauret and Richard Hoffmann, the 
American pianist, who was then in his 
prime. 


New York Hears “Ring” Music 


Adolph Neuendorff gave six Sunday 
night orchestral concerts at Steinway 
Hall, at which’ he produced for the first 
time in America excerpts from Wagner’s 
“Ring of the Nibelungen,” of which he 
had brought the complete score from 
Bayreuth. 

It may interest church singers of to- 
day to know that that was the time when 
fat salaries were paid in the churches of 
New York. Emma Thursby received 
$3,000 at the Broadway Tabernacle 
(then situated at Thirty-fourth Street 
and Broadway), with the privilege of 
being excused for concert tours, etc. 

In the spring of 1875 Rev. H. C. 
Macdowall, who had just begun the 
building of a new Catholic church, of- 


[Continued on page 11] 
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SOPHIE BRASLAU | 


IN TITLE ROLE OF 








SHANEWIS 


At Premiere of new Cadman opera at Metropolitan Opera House, March 23, 1918 








‘‘Wins Distinct Triumph’’ 
‘‘Contralto Voice of glorious beauty and power’’ 

‘‘Contralto Voice whose quality is not exceeded in our day’’ 
‘‘Her impersonation had a distinct dramatic quality’’ 








New York Evening Globe, March 25: 


“If Shanewis seemed important on Satur- 
day, the credit is due to the vividness, dignity, 
and power of Miss Braslau’s acting and the 
eloquence of her singing. 

“The two Indian songs of Shanewis in the 
first act stand out well, and as sung by Miss 
Braslau won hearty applause. 

“Miss Braslau, taking the part of Shanewis 
at short notice in the place of Alice Gentle, in- 
disposed, presented, whether in the white cari- 
bou skin and beads of the first act or the flam- 
ing draperies of the second, a handsome and 
compelling figure. She acted with tempera- 
ment, feeling, and ample skill. It is needless 
to reiterate that her voice is one of the most 
beautiful we hear and that as a singer she is 
accomplished and effective.” 


New York Times, March 24: . 


“Walt Whitman would have ‘heard America 
singing’ in such a day’s music, and when 
Sophie Braslau darted on the stage, it was 
good to hear a New York crowd applaud an 
American star at sight, then applaud her songs, 
her love duet with Althouse. 

“With its year of preparation and weeks 
of daily rehearsal, the opera found a heroine 
at a few hours’ notice in Sophie Braslau, 
whose Shanewis will outshine all her previous 
roles. In white-fringed caribou hide, dark 
braids and simple headband, Miss Braslau was 
a beautiful as well as a good Indian and one 
very much alive, her stealthy mocassin-tread 
and unstudied poses suiting action to word 
from the first real Indian songs to the last de- 
fiance of civilization. Her voice dominated 
and gave dignity to the final scene.” 


New York Sun, March 24: 


“Sophie Braslau sang the title role. She 
acquitted herself with great credit. Her im- 
personation had a distinct dramatic quality 
and she sang most of her music well.” 


New York Post, March 25: 


“Shanewis, she sang admirably, though she 
assumed it at short notice.” 


New York Evening Mail, March 25: 


“As for Saturday’s performance, it served 
chiefly to emphasize once more the gifts of 
Sophie Braslau, who successfully saiig the title 
part at very short notice.” 


Concert Dates Season 1918-19 Now Booking 


New York Evening Sun, March 25: 


“As for Miss Braslau, her performance in 
the role around which the little opera is woven 
stood out in all the picturesque conspicuous- 
ness demanded. No one doubted but that her 
voice would be equal to the task. It proved 
more than that, and there is no reason why, 
having demonstrated her ability to carry the 
chief burden of a whole opera with such dis- 
tinctive success, she should not now be ad- 
mitted into those holy precincts where sing- 
ers of ‘Fides’ and even ‘Dalila’ dwell in sub- 
lime restriction. Saturday’s surprise, if any, 
was that Miss Braslau could act with so 
vibrant a feeling, could carry herse!f with such 
communicating spirit, could dominate each 
stage picture with so much command.” 


New York Evening World, March 25: 


‘Sophie Braslau was Shanewis in place of 
Alice Gentle, who had been selected to cre- 
ate the part, but became indisposed less than a 
week ago. Miss Braslau had four days only in 
which to study the music and the character. She 
made an instantaneous success, singing in the 
rich contralto voice, the quality of which is 
not exceeded in our day, acting with power 
and distinction and making a stunning picture 
in her graceful Indian clothes.” 


New York Evening Telegram, March 24: 


“Miss Sophie Braslau, one of the younger 
American singers of the opera forces, ap- 
peared in the title role at short notice and won 
a distinct triumph. Her contralto voice is of 
rich quality, and she has an excellent*sense of 
dramatic values.” 


New York Herald, March 24: 


“Generally speaking, the cast was very good. 
It was by the merest chance that Miss Sophie 
Braslau was heard in the title role. Miss 
Alice Gentle, who was to have had the part, 
took a cold and Miss Braslau, upon four days’ 
notice, learned and created the role. It was 
her first appearance as a prima donna, and a 
successful one. In lesser roles she often has 
proved that her voice is of unusual beauty and 
power. In the matter of acting she has been 
steadily improving and yesterday gave a Satis- 
factory interpretation of the role. Her sing- 
ing was brilliant.” 


New York Tribune, March 25: 


“The performance was excellent. Miss 
Sophie Braslau assuming the title part on short 
notice, gave a truly admirable performance. 
Miss Braslau has one of the most beautiful 
contralto voices now on the operatic stage, 
and she made the most of it. It is a contralto 
of glorious beauty and power. Mor eover, » her 


Miss Brasl: 1u has. oraduated from her ‘La 
apprenticeship in secondary parts and the pub- 
lic is to be congratulated. Miss Braslau pos- 
sesses temperament and grace, and she sings 
the music most effectively.” 


New York American, March 24: 

“Special credit is due to Sophie Braslau, 
who had learned the role of Shanewis in rec- 
ord time—five hours was the report—in order 
to replace Alice Gentle, who had suddenly suc- 
cumbed to indisposition. She sang exception- 
ally well—better, perhaps, than on any other 
occasion this season.” 


! 
Brooklyn Eagle, March 25: 


“Sophie Braslau, replacing the indisposed 
Alice Gentle at the last moment, won new 
laurels for herself. Her singing of the two 
songs in the first act was distinguished by 
much beauty of tone and clarity of diction, 
and she delivered the lines with all the dram- 
atic significance they possess.” 


New York Morning Telegraph, March 24: 


“Sophie Braslau, who learned the part on 
short notice because of Alice Gentle’s illness, 
created the role of the heroine in a spirited and 
melodious manner. Her voice is of splendid 
quality and strength, and she made the most 
of it in her two first-act solos as well as in the 
more dramatic portions allotted to her in the 
second act.” 


Brooklyn Standard-Union, March 25: 


“The leading rdle was undertaken at four 
days’ notice, it is said, by Sophie Braslau, re- 
placing Alice Gentle, w ho was ill. Miss Bras- 
lau’s lovely voice and attractive personality 
went far to carry the work to victory. She 
looked the part. She tried to live it and she 
sang her first leading réle with great credit 
to herself and all concerned. It was a gala 
opportunity for Miss Braslau.” 
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FOLK MUSIC SUPERBLY 
SUNG BY ST. CECILIAS 


Harris Forces End Season Bril- 
liantly —Miss Wyman is 
Much Admired Aide 


st. Cecilia Club, Victor Harris, Conduc- 
‘or. Concert, Waldorf-Astoria, Eve- 
ning, April 2. Soloist, Loraine Wyman. 
\ccompanist, Bertram Fox. Organist, 
Louis R. Dressler. The Program: 


Prelude, “Invocation to St. Cecilia,” 
victor Harris; “Faithfw Johnnie,” Bee- 
thoven-Saar; “Silent, Oh Moyle,’ Ar- 
ranged by John E. West; “Pretty Polly 
Oliver,” Arranged by Victor Harris; 
“4y Clair de la Lune,’ Arranged by 
Gustave Ferrari; “Grisélidis,” Arranged 
hy, Victor Harris; “The Three Ravens,” 
Arranged by Victor Harris; “Sir Egla- 
nore,’ Arranged by H. Balfour Gardi- 
ver: French Folk-Songs—‘‘Le Monsieur 
et la Bergére,’ “Gentil Coquelicot,” 
“(est le Mai,” “Le Femme Embarrasée,” 
“Les Cloches des Nantes,” Loraine Wy- 
nan: “Sinner, Please Doan Let Dis Har- 
ves’ Pass,” Arranged by H. T. Burleigh, 
Choral Version by N. Clifford Page; 
“Deep River,’ Arranged by Coleridge- 
Taylor, Choral Version After William 
Aims Fisher’s Solo Version, by Victor 
Harris; “The Nightingale,” “Frog Went 
a-Courting,’ Arranged by Howard 
Brockway; “The Keys of Canterbury,” 
Arranged by Harvey W. Loomis; “Noche 
Serena,” Preguntales a las Estrellas,” 
Arranged by Eleanor Hague, Choral 
Version by Victor Harris; English Folk- 
Songs—“The Dumb Wife Cured,” “The 
Shoemaker,” “Lord Lovel,” “Dabbling in 
the Dew,” “A May Day Carol,” Miss 
Wyman; “Come, Lasses and Lads,” Ar- 
ranged by Granville Bantock, Choral 
Version by Victor Harris. 


For the St. Cecilia Club’s final concert 
of the season Mr. Harris chose a pro- 
gram of folk-music, selecting not only 
fine examples of this rich treasury, but 
practically without exception, 
choral versions and harmonizations of 
unusual merit. The revival of an in- 
terest in folk-songs in recent years, the 
inevitable result of a world jaded with 
conscious musical creative art, made the 
program thrice welcome. 

Mr. Harris’s own share in the prep- 
aration of this music consisted in mak- 
ing choral versions of no less than a half 
dozen songs. These proved, without 
exception, to be in his remarkably keen 
and effective manner. “The Three 
Ravens” and “Pretty Polly Oliver” were 
favorites among them. Scotland, Ire- 
land, France, Mexico, our own land were 
all represented and very adequately, too. 
Mr. Brockway again played the accom- 
paniments for his two delectable ‘“Loné- 
some Tunes,” of which “Frog Went 
a-Courting” scored a triumph and gained 
a repetition. And the Balfour Gardiner 
setting—as fresh and vigorous in its 
jollity as his “News fr6m Wydah” is in 
its tragedy—was memorable in_ the 
truest sense. The club was again in 
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splendid form and sang with beautiful 
quality, a complete command of dynamic 
shading and fine enunciation. It lived 
up to the St. Cecilia tradition, which in 
a few words sums up its high standard. 
Mr. Harris conducted the program en- 
tirely from memory. 

Miss Wyman’s lovely art was as a solo 
jewel, set in a choral diadem; her French 
and English folk pieces fitted in so per- 
fectly with the rest of the program. And 
she had a little ovation after almost 
every song. The charm of her person- 
ality, her ability to project moods and 
her exquisite French are things of joy. 
Hers is one of the rarest arts we have 
to-day and the audience rose to her and 
gave her its heartiest approval. 

Ethel Cave Cole played Miss Wyman’s 
accompaniments faultlessly, with real 
distinction. Messrs. Fox and Dressler 
acquitted themselves in their usual ac- 
complished manner. A. W. K. 


WOMEN TO CHOOSE BEST 
SONG FOR GIRL SCOUTS 





Composers Accept Invitation to Judge 
Contributions Submitted for Most 
Fitting March 


Interest on the part of composers 
young and old has been stimulated by 
the request made in the last issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA for a marching song 
for the Girl Scouts. Prompt and favor- 
able response came from the eminent 
women composers invited to act as judges 
of the songs submitted: Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Gena Branscombe, Fay Foster, 
Harriet Ware and Margaret Ruthven 
Lang. Acting jointly with this commit- 
tee will be the following women repre- 
senting the Girl Scout organization: Ada 
M. Gates of Buffalo, Ellen Mary Cassatt 


of Philadelphia and Mrs. Arthur Os- 
good Choate of Pleasantville, N. Y., who 
will take the place of Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, announced last week as one 
of the possible judges. 

Composers willing to give a little of 
their time and inspiration to the task 
of providing the 17,000 Girl Scouts with 
a rousing marching song will be con- 
tributing to an excellent cause. Manu- 
scripts may be signed by the composer’s 
name and sent to the secretary of the 
Musical Alliance before noon, June 1. 
The choice of the three most appropriate 
and inspiring songs will be announced 
as soon as possible thereafter by the 
eight judges. 





Eva Gauthier’s next recital will take 
place on the evening of April 22 at 
AXolian Hall. Her novel program con- 
tains a group of songs which Geo. Crn- 
stein has dedicated to Mme. Gauthier. 
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Wihen New York Repudiated Offenbach as a Conductor 
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fered me the position of organist and the 
task of organizing a choir of amateurs. 


The church, which was ealled_ St. 
Agnes’s, was located in  Forty-third 


Street, near Madison Avenue, afterward 
became well known through the music 
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given at all its ceremonies. Father Mc- 
Dowall had been educated in Rome, Italy, 
spoke Italian like a native and had many 
friends among the Italian singers, living 
in and visiting New York. In order to 
raise funds for the building of the church 
I organized a number of concerts with 
the assistance of many of the best ama- 
teurs and some noted artists, among 
whom were Mme. Gazzaniga, Albites, 
Brignoli, Brigiotti, Coletti, W. C. Baird 
and Gaston Blay, violinist. 

Because of a misunderstanding with 
its director, I had resigned my position 
at the New York Conservatory in the 
spring of 1875, and accepted one at the 
new Grand Conservatory, just being 
founded by Ernst Eberhard. This lat- 
ter position, as well as all other engage- 
ments I had, I gave up in March, 1877, 
having suddenly decided to go to Italy. 
Just previous to my going I presided at 
a musicale given in my honor by my 
pupils at the home of one of them in 
Orange, N. J. 

While in Naples I met with consider- 
able success as a teacher, especially 
among the members of the American col- 
ony. I also played at many concerts be- 
sides those given in my residence, with 


the assistance of my pupils and many 
artists, both Italian and American. The 
latter included Mme. McCullogh, the wife 
of Signor Brignoli; Leon Berthelot and 
Digby Bell, both studying singing in 
Italy; Mazzoleni, the great tenor, and 
his wife, Mme. Ortolani-Mazzoleni. 


Adelina Patti in Naples 


In January, 1878, Adelina Patti came 
to Naples to sing at several perform 
ances at the San Carlo Theater, under 
the management of Maurice Strakosch, 
and had a tremendous success. She was 
in her prime then and her singing in 
“La Traviata” and “Il Barbiere di 
Siviglia” has left in me a most profound 
impression, such as no other singer has 
yet been able to create. I had occasion 
to meet her quite often, and her picture, 
which she gave me at that time, is one 
of the most valued in my collection. 

Mme. Namara will give a second song 
recital on Friday evening, April 26, at 
AHolian Hall. Her program will be of 
special interest as she has arranged to 
sing a group of songs by Natalie Town- 
send and a group by Rudolph Ganz, with 
each composer at the piano. 
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TO EXPLOIT LIBERTY 
LOAN AT CONCERTS 


Speakers Will Invade Auditoriums 
to Arouse Interest in New 
Bond Issue 


Some time this month every theater 
and concert auditorium proscenium arch 
will vibrate with Liberty Loan propa 
ganda, arousing the amusement seeking 
public to a sense of its responsibility to 
the Government, and the immediate 
necessity of backing with its dollars the 
bayonets of the men at the front. The 
foremost musical artists and actors in 
Greater New York have pledged them- 
selves to help smash Kaiserism and an- 
nihilate autocracy. 

The shadows of the carnage in Picardy 


have dimmed the spotlights of nearly 
every house of amusement in New York; 
all are waiting breathlessly and appre- 
hensively for the list of casualities, 
which, it is feared, will bring the total 
of those members of the theatrical pro- 
fession who went to the defense of lib- 
erty and justice beyond the losses sus- 
tained in the battles of the Marne. 
Ypres, Verdun and the last engagement 
at the Somme. 

Since the beginning of the war it is 


estimated that more than 1200 actors: 


and musicians have gone to the front, 
and since the United States entered the 
conflict hundreds more have voluntarily 
enlisted or have been taken by draft. 

In the combination theaters, where 
vaudeville is interspersed with musical 
numbers and with photo-plays, the ap- 


peal also will be direct. Songs with 


Liberty Loan bonds as the topic have 
been written by the hundred and will be 
sung by prominent variety singers. 


* Notable movie authors have prepared 


special scenarios and theater-goers will 
see Douglas Fairbanks punching and 
knocking out the Kaiser with Liberty 
Bonds as the stake, Charlie Chaplin will 
be seen disrupting German saloons and 
every theater will carry a film “trailer” 
showing Secretary of the Treasury Mc- 
Adoo writing his Liberty Loan message. 
which will be flashed on the screen. 


Every theater and concert auditorium 
will be covered either by entertainers or 
speakers. 

The larger moving picture theaters 
which present weekly programs of music 
are arranging special numbers with con- 
cert singers as an added attraction to en- 
liven the photo-play bills. 

Recitals are booked at many of the 
concert halls and these places of enter- 
tainment will be invaded also by Liberty 
Loan propagandists. 





MANY PORTLAND RECITALS 


Three Programs of Week Include Much 
Organ Music 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 27.—Three 
noteworthy recitals were given here dur- 
ing the past week. Harold Parish Wil- 
liams, baritone, appeared on March 21. 
He has a voice of beautiful quality, over 
which he has thorough command. Mr. 
Williams was accompanied by J. Hutch- 
inson at the piano. 

William R. Boone, Lucien E. Becker 
and Mrs. Gladys Morgan Farmer ap- 
peared in an organ recital Tuesday, 
March 26, under the auspices of the 
Oregon Chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists. 

On Tuesday evening, March 19, Lu- 
cien E. Becker, organist, gave his sixth 
recital of a series at Reed College. His 
program consisted of numbers from the 
operas of Wagner. The concert was 
well attended. 

On Sunday, March 10, Charles South, 
violinist, gave a sacred concert at the 
First Presbyterian Church an Van- 
couver. Assisting him were Wilfred 
Edwin-Rorison, baritone, and Bernice 
Ingalls Zeller, soprano. A. B. 





Marcia Van Dresser in Two Concerts 


Marcia Van Dresser, the soprano, gave 
a concert on March 24 for the Music 
School Settlement. She was assisted by 
Willem Willeke, ‘cellist, and Joseph 
Adler, who played her accompaniments. 
Miss Van Dresser sang four groups of 
songs, two English, one Italian and one 
French. Her last camp appearance was 
at Camp Vail, Little Silver, N. J., last 
week, when she sang many songs to the 
delight of the soldiers, who gave her 
round after round of applause. Her 
groups of English and Irish songs were 
accompanied by Mrs. Carlos Salzédo. 


ARKANSAS TEACHERS 
HOLD EXAMINATIONS 


Examining Board of State Associ- 
ation Take Tests Under 
National Board 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., March 28.—Yes- 
terday marked the first of the two days, 
March 27 and 28, set apart for examina- 
tions for the members of the Examining 
Board of the Arkansas State Music 
Teachers’ Association. These examina- 
tions are being conducted in accordance 
with the decision of the State association 


at the last annual meeting, whereby the 
members of the local board take the ex- 
amination under the Examining Board 
of the Association of Presidents and 
Past Presidents of State and National 
Music Teachers’ Associations. The local 
board will hold examinations for the 
other members of the association at the 
annual meeting the latter part of April. 

The first day of examination was con- 
ducted at the Arkansas School for the 
Blind, and in Fayetteville and Arkadel- 
phia examinations were conducted at the 
same time. The examinations began at 
9 a. m., continued through to 6 p. m. and 
will be completed to-day. The sealed 
questions were sent to Mrs. Emile Treb- 
ing, president of the Arkansas Music 
Teachers’ Association, Inc., by the Na- 
tional Board of Examiners, which con- 
sists of Ernest Kroeger of St. Louis, 
Allen Spencer of Chicago, Rossetter G. 
Cole of Chicago, William McPhail of 
Minneapolis and Arthur L. Manchester 
of Georgetown, Tex. 

The following local music teachers took 
the examination yesterday in the con- 
servatory of the School for the Blind: 
Piano, Martha Cline, J. J. Keller, Josef 
Rosenberg and Prof. Emile Trebing; 
voice, Sarah Cline, Mrs. Emile Trebing, 
Josef Rosenberg and Mrs. D. R. Fones; 
violin, Genevieve Fodrea; public school 
music, Prof. D. J. Evans; harmony and 
theory, Mrs. C. E. Whitney. 

The questions were sent to Fayette- 
ville, Arkadelphia, Conway and Fort 
Smith, where the following teachers took 
the examination at the same time as 
those in Little Rock: 





H. D. Tovey, director of music, U 
versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville; M 
Mary C. Bateman, voice, University 
Arkansas; David Hunsard, violin, U 
versity of Arkansas; L. H. Mitch 
piano, Ouachita College, Arkadelph: 
Frederic Harwood, harmony, Henders: 
Brown College; Mrs. Frederic Harwo 
violin, Henderson - Brown Colles 
Charles Marion Wright, Central Colle 
Conway; Hazel Elting, voice, Cent: 
College, Conway; Florence Porch, vio! 
Central College, Conway; Fred 
Smith, supervisor of public school mus 
Fort Smith. 

The purpose of the State organizati ; 
is to raise the standard of music teac ,- 
ers and to secure credit for music in t'\e 
high schools as a major subject. Teac \- 
ers who qualify will be recognized by t). 
schools. Those who pass the exami! 
tion will be given certificates by te 
National Board of Examiners, which w || 
entitle them to teach pupils and in t , 
public schools. 

The Arkansas State Association is t 
first to have its local board take tc 
examinations under the national boar | 





BOSTON HEARS CICCOLINI 


Young Italian Tenor Greeted in Début 
Recital—Welcome Henrotte 


Boston, March 30.—If Guido Cicc: 
lini, who sang at the Boston Opera 
House this afternoon, had been an- 
nounced as a young Italian tenor with 
an excellent natural voice and the pros- 
pect of a brilliant future his recita| 
might have been totally enjoyable. But 
again an ill-advised press agent over- 
shot the mark. The young singer was 
at his best in simple songs in Italian, at 
his worst in ecstatic French songs. He 
pleased his audience to such an extent 
that they insisted on encores at the close 
of each group and at the end of the 
entire program. 

The singer was admirably accom- 
panied by Giuseppe Fabbrini, who nego- 
tiated a group of pianoforte solos with a 
measure of success. Pierre Henrotte, 
violinist, now with the Chicago Opera 
Association, earned his hearty “welcome 
home.” His contributions to the pro- 
gram, two movements from the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto and a group of smaller 
pieces, were valuable in that they made 
for artistic distinction. H. G. 
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FESTIVAL, FEBRUARY, 1918. 


Toronto Mail and Empire, February 20th, 1918. 


She gave the music a careful interpretation and 
sang with genuine feeling. Her performance was 


worthy of the highest praise.’’ 
Toronto World, February 20th, 1918. 
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OLIVE KLINE SCORED IN TORONTO MUSIC 


























WITH APOLLO CLUB 


Minneapolis Evening Tribune, February 27th, 1918. 


‘“‘Miss Olive Kline, the assisting soloist, reached 
pipe Ad. ; the height of her charming art in the four French 
Miss Kline acquitted herself with great honor. congs “Miss Kline’s art is finished and cultured 
and she sings these songs with appreciative imag- 
ination and profound ideality. Her voice is a 
and sympa- 


beautiful organ; clear, warm, fluent 
thetic.’’ 


‘“‘Her voice is clear and pure, it soared splendidly 


above chorus and orchestra, and she was very 
heartily applauded. The pianissimo opening, ‘For 


the Fallen,’ will be remembered. Following this, kcjine. Miss Kline, welcomed as a favorite, showed 
came the great burst of choral passion of the sec- triumphant progress in voice and art. Her Meyer- 
ond stanza, amid which Miss Kline’s voice rose lik€ = peer’s ‘Dinorah,’ with’ coloratura. bravura, she 


a star. The staccato passages of the third stanza 


Minneapolis Journal, February 27th, 1918. 
“The climax was topped by the soloist, Olive 


sang with skill and finesse. Her group of French 














were sung with steadiness and the ‘overwhelming 
climax’ of the close brought forth immense 
applause.”’ 


Toronto Daily News, February 20th, 1918. 
‘Miss Olive Kline possesses a flexible voice of 
remarkably sweet tone.”’ 


Toronto Globe, February 20th, 1918. 
“Miss Kline gave every satisfaction, her voice 
being of clear timbre and excellent quality.” 


Toronto Daily Star, February 20th, 1918. 

“The management fortunately secured Miss Olive 
Kline, the well-known soprano of New York, who 
scored a marked success. Especially impressive 
was the piece ‘For the Fallen.’ Stirringly Miss 
Kline’s beautiful soprano voice towered above the 
well-sustained, volume-varying voices in the 
choir.”’ 


Toronto World, February 21st, 1918. 

**As Thyri, Miss Olive Kline displayed a voice of 
velvety smoothness and purity which was capable 
of reaching fine dramatic flights or of producing 
lovely melody, as when she sang ‘Sweet Are Thy 
Words.’ She scored her most pronounced success 
in the closing of the last soli and chorus, when her 
clear, soprano voice rose like a meteor in flight, 
high above the accompanying voices.” 


songs were done with fine diction and true appre- 
ciation of their exquisite art form. Miss Kline 
prefaced her songs in English with an exquisite 
rendition of the Handel Aria ‘O Sleep, Why Dost 
Thou Leave Me.’ ” 


WINS HIGH PRAISE WITH WORCESTER 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Worcester Evening Gazette, January 9th, 1918. 


“Miss Kline received a hearty reception, won by 
the beauty of her voice and the charm of her per- 
sonality. ‘The coloratura work showed the flexi- 
bility of her voice and the ease with which she 
sings. The liquid }-urity of her tone and the sweet- 
ness of her voice makes listening to her such a 
pleasure that an audience cannot be blamed for 
demanding encore after encore.” 


Worcester Morning Telegram, January 9th, 1918. 


“Olive Kline is a favorite in lists of festival 
sopranos. Her voice, fresh and sustained in the 
highest register, was resonant, sweet and smoothly 
carried through the lower one as well. Her singing 
was all that could be desired.”’ 
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MAUD POWELL GIVES 
INSPIRING RECITAL 


Violinist Evokes Keen Admira- 
tion—In Fullness of Her 
Powers 





Maud Powell, Violinist. Recital, Car- 
negie Hall, April 7. Accompanist, 
({rthur Loesser. The Program: 


{llegro in D Minor, Sibelius; Sonata 
in G Minor, Tartini; Minuet, Mozart; 
Q-iental March, Beethoven-Auer; Sonata 
for Violin and Piano in A Major, César 
Franck; “Deeper River,” Coleridge-Tay- 
lor-Powell; “Song of Autumn,” Gretcha- 
ninof-Hartmann; “American Tunes.” 


Maud Powell’s recital came late this 
year, but even at a time when concerts 
of all sorts begin to pall it exerts its 
usual stimulating spell. The fine weather 
last Sunday probably did its share to- 
ward keeping numerous’ music-lovers 
away from Carnegie Hall, but the audi- 
ence on hand never for a moment suf- 
fered enthusiasm to flag. The great vio- 
linist had to repeat pieces and add extras 
to her program, as she always does. Any 
who doubt that she is to-day in the full- 
ness of her powers should have heard her 
on this occasion to note the inspiring 
co-ordination of virtuosity with temper- 
amental fervor and spiritual perception, 
to observe how subtly and nobly blended 
are guiding intelligence, imagination and 
sheer objective capacity to accomplish 
any effect desired. Such art unites in 
itself the freshness and vitality of in- 
exhaustible youth with the rich intel- 
lectual and emotional deposits of ma- 
ture experience. 

There was both good and indifferent 
music on Mme. Powell’s program last 
Sunday, but even the second type ac- 
quired a transient eloquence from the 
illuminating interpretation granted it. 
This was true especially of such music 
as the long-winded allegro movement 
from the violin concerto of Sibelius, 
which has a few pages that savor of the 
greatness of its composer but far more 
that are merely unmusical and tiresome. 
But she informed it with a sweep 
and a dramatic power that fired 
parts of it. And true elevation and no- 
bility of style characterized Tartini’s G 
Minor Sonata. A Mozart minuet was 
demanded by the audience, and the ap- 
plause after Auer’s trivial transcription 
of Beethoven’s “Ruins of Athens” March 
was stilled only when the violinist added 
the G Major Minuet. 

Undoubtedly Mme. Powell’s finest and 
most searchingly expressive playing was 
done in César Franck’s sonata. This 
gloriously exalted work is, in some ways, 
the supreme test of a violinist’s inner 
resources. The third movement alone 
will strip bare his soul more relentlessly 
than a dozen ordinary concertos. Ex- 
cept Albert Spalding, the present writer 
has heard no violinist in years whose 
reading of this unapproachable page 
touches hands with Maud Powell’s. Her 
accompanist, Arthur Loesser, assisted 
her creditably. H. F. P. 
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SOPRANO 


“Saba Doak gave what was apparently a large meas- 
ure of satisfaction. She has a big and good voice, a 
useful fearlessness, a lot of agreeable personality.”— 


Frederick Donaghey, Chicago Tribune. 


“Miss Doak ‘left behind her a pleasant impression. 
Her voice is attractive and she uses it with skill.”— 


Felix Borowski, Chicago Herald. 


“An eleventh hour substitute was found in the person 
of Saba Doak, who, with no time for preparation, came 
to the theater and sang two groups of songs with re- 
markable success. She disclosed an excellent voice.’’— 


Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal. 








PENCIL EMPLOYED IN 
WRITING “‘SHANEWIS” 
IS PRIZED MEMENTO 
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Charles Wakefield Cadman, Composer 
of the Opera “Shanewis”; Inset, Pen- 
cil Used in Writing the Score 


After an opera or a play has become 
a success, otherwise smal] and inconse- 
quential details or factors vonnected 
with its production take on certain sig- 
nificance. So it happened that the pen- 
cil with which the score of “Shanewis,” 
the new Cadman opera, was written 
by the composer becomes a very valuable 
and highly prized souvenir. This pencil 
is now in the possession of Mrs. Banks 
Davison, wife of the manager of pub- 
lications of the White-Smith Music 
Publishing Company of Boston, publish- 
ers of the score of “Shanewis.” The 
pencil was given to Mrs. Davison by 
Mr. Cadman. She had it mounted and 
on the night of the “Shanewis” pre- 
miére wore it as a pin. 

In mounting the pencil the silver bands 
happened to be so adjusted as to cover 
enough of the reading matter on the 
pencil so that on the front side it reads 
“No. 3 The Great.” In this there is 
an interesting coincidence. There were 
three operas submitted to the Metro- 
politan and the one accepted was the 
third, so that it is fair to assume that 
it was the greatest of the three. 
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ADDRESS: PLAZA HOTEL, CHICAGO 
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DR. WILLIAM C. CARL teaches the 


FRENCH METHOD of ORGAN PLAYING at the 


GUILMANT ORCAN 
44 West 12th Street, New York 


@ for Catalogue. 
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EVENING SUN: 
The Chopin group was played with sympathy and 
icacy. He met the demands of his compositions 
ith a force of musical imagination. 
DATES BOOKING 
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qualities. His work augurs well for his future, 
FOR SUMMER TOUR 
Management Arthur J. Ferro, 312 Flatiron Bldg., New York City 
g Kranich & Bach Piano 


MUSICAL AMERICA: 
This youthful pianist displayed sterling musical 








INVISIBLE AUDIENCE 
HEARS GALLI-CURCI 


500 St. Paul Music-Lovers Sit 
Behind Stage When House 
Is Sold Out 


St. PAUL, MINN., April 3.—The series 
of symphony concerts by the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra reached a 
splendid climax in its final concert. The 
purchasing power of the now-a-days 
guarded dollar yielded full returns in 
the offerings of Conductor Oberhoffer 
and Amelita Galli-Curci. The sale of 
tickets was phenomenal. A flood of mail 
orders beyond all precedence competed 
with the local buyer and made the audi- 
ence the largest of the season. Every 
seat was sold days before the concert. 
The sensational announcement that 500 
seats behind the stage had been made 
available made it possible for late callers 
at the box-office to hear the concert, 
after a fashion, without seeing the per- 
formers, such is the elastic character of 
the building’s reserve capacity and such 
is the enterprise of the management in 
its desire to meet the wishes of the 
people. 

Cordially as was Mr. Oberhoffer re- 
ceived, and noting the well-deserved re- 
call after the Goldmark “Rustic Wed- 
ding” Symphony, it cannot be gainsaid 
that Mme. Galli-Curci was the exciting 
cause of the promptly assembled audi- 
ence that jostled each other in the 
crowded foyer and feverishly settled it- 
self from stage box and orchestra to the 
very eaves. The expectancy of these 
thousands was voiced by the thunderous 
applause which greeted the singer. 

Mme. Galli-Curci’s programmed num- 
bers were the aria, “Una voce poco fa” 
from “The Barber of Seville,” and the 


widely heralded ““Ombra leggiera” from 
“Dinorah.” Sparkling brilliancy, radiat- 
ing light, color, beauty, marked the 
singer’s extremely agile vocal accom- 
plishment and made many another record 
cumbersome and pale by inevitable com- 
parison, while a rarely heard bel canto 
gave to her cantabile a value and charm 
which linger with a clinging persistence 
in one’s reflections. The temper of the 
audience favored many reappearances of 
the singer to whom Mr. Oberhoffer 
gracefully gave over the program for a 
prolonged period of time. Six encore 
numbers resulted. Several French lyrics 
were used, among them Massenet’s 
“Crépuscule,” in which one observed 
some of the finest work of the evening. 
The exceptional accompaniments of the 
orchestra were a notable feature of the 
singer’s appearance, freely and enthu- 
siastically commented upon by Mme. 
Galli-Curci, who shared a floral offering 
with Mr. Oberhoffer. He, in turn, cast 
a flower among the men—a very pretty 
turn on the part of both artists and one 
which brought down the house. Homer 
Samuels was Mme. Galli-Curci’s capable 
accompanist in the songs. 

A number of particular interest was 
the “Trois Pointures” by Felix Borowski. 
Especially did the second number of the 
three, “Le Jardin de Nuit,” invite com- 
parison with “In the Garden” from the 
Goldmark “Symphony” preceding. A 
like interesting parallel was noted in the 
“La Féte” of Borowski and the “Rustic 
Dance” of Goldmark. The remaining of 
the “Three Paintings” was designated 
“Portrait d’une Fille.” The atmosphere 
of the entire suite was romantic and 
lovely. It was finely sensed by Mr. Ober- 
hoffer, who imbued the delivery of the 
players with intelligent appreciation and 
good taste. The brightness of the pro- 
gram was continued to the final number, 
the Weber-Weingartner “Invitation to 
the Dance,” played with electrical effect. 

The same program was presented in 
Minneapolis to a capacity and similarly 
enthusiastic audience. Yet again was it 
played, minus the soloist, on Sunday 
afternoon, in the place of the “Wagner 
Program” which, at the last, was pro- 
tested by certain patriots a vs ef 
priate to the times. F, L. C. B. 








Lydia Locke Heard at Unique Moonlight 
Music Festival in Miami, Fla. 


Lydia Locke, the soprano, has spent 
several weeks in Florida, where she has 


sung with marked success at all the noted - 


winter resorts. Miss Locke , was _ spe- 
cially engaged to sing at a ‘moonlight 


music festival on the shores of Miami, 
Fla., on the last day of March, when to 
the accompaniment of four harps and 
four flutes, she sang a number of songs 
of the old Italian school. The musical 
program was concluded by her singing 
of “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto,” 
“Charmant Oiseau” from “Le Perle du 
Brésil” and two duets with Signor 
Trefaldi of Havana, the duets being 
composed by the tenor himself. 





THE PHILHARMONIC’S SEASON 





Eighty-six Concerts Given by Stransky 
Men—Many Novelties Played 


During the past season the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York gave in all 
eighty-six concerts in Greater New York 
and on its three short winter tours. Of 
these, two were performances at Camps 
Dix and Upton. In giving these concerts 
the Philharmonic instituted the practice 
of entertaining the United States troops 
with good orchestral performances. A 
Red Cross concert in Brooklyn and a per- 
formance for the benefit of the Halifax 
sufferers, given at Carnegie Hall, were 
two other donations of the society to war 
relief work; while in Cleveland, O., an 
intimate concert was donated to the 
Cleveland Museum of Art. This season, 
in addition to the five weekly rehearsals 
which were the rule throughout the sea- 
son and the usual two weeks of prepara- 
tion in advance of the first regular con- 
cert, Conductor Stransky devoted prac- 
tically the entire second part of Decem- 
ber to rehearsing the compositions which 
still remained to be given. In January 
the works of living German composers 
were barred from presentation for the 
duration of the war. 

As in former years, the Philharmonic 
gave a prominent place on its pragrams 
to American composers. Henry Hadley’s 
Fourth Symphony and Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley’s “New England” Symphony were 
given their first New York hearing at 
Philharmonic concerts. Further Ameri- 
can novelties of the season brought for- 
ward the names of Laucella, MacDowell, 
Chadwick, Chiaffarelli, Gilbert, Whit- 
horne and Zucca. Works of the follow- 
ing foreign composers were also per- 
formed for the first time at Philharmonic 
concerts: Bloch, Debussy, Delius, d’Indy, 
Dubois, Elgar, Pergolesi, Sibelius, Cho- 
pin and Grétry. 

.For the coming season Gustav Mah- 
ler’s Third Symphony, postponed this 
year because of technical difficulties, will 
be a prominent feature. A number of 
novelties are already in preparation, as 
well as an abundant series of revivals. 
Among the soloists already engaged for 
1918-1919 are Jascha Heifetz, Josef Hof- 
mann, Louise Homer, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Guiomar Novaes, Max Rosen, Yolanda 
Méro, Raoul Vidas, Harold Bauer, Hulda 
Lashanska and Mischa Levitzki. 





Give Easter Community Concert in 


Flint 


FLINT, Micu., March 31.—The Flint 
Community Music Association, directed 
by George Oscar Bowen, gave its first 
Easter concert and community “sing” at 
the Masonic Temple. The chorus of the 
society gave numbers from  Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” and Handel’s “Messiah,” 
with Martha Baker as soloist. The com- 
munity orchestra, organized but a short 
while ago, gave the March from “Aida,” 
Elgar’s “Salut d’Amour,” Grieg’s “To 
Spring” and Pierné’s “Serenade.” With 
only a comparatively short time to pre- 
pare the orchestra showed good training 
and received much approbation. 
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MICAELA in CARMEN 











“Last night Edith Mason débuted in Carmen, an artist of 
beautiful stage presence, refined manners, and with a 
warm voice of exquisite timbre. In her réle of Micaela, 
she gave us a perfect impression of the romantic person- 
age who lives enamored of’an ideal. She sang the aria of 
the third act wiih the severest technic of the great sing- 
ers, with beautiful inflections, unity and phrasings, emit- 
ting the high notes with the utmost spontaneity.’’—EL 
= MUSICO viego, IN LA NACIO, JAN. 2, 1918. 
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‘In the rédle of Micaela there débuted a singer who was 
awaited with great interest, Edith Mason. Her appear- 
ance predisposed the public in her favor. Of singular 
beauty and admirably characterized, she is what in the 
scenic art is called ‘angelic.’ In the third act, in the 
= long awaited aria, she made her great triumph and 
= received a magnificent and well merited ovation. The 
= public demanded that it be repeated, but Maestro Polacco, 
faitaful to his determination not to permit encores would 
= not allow it.”,—LA LUCHA, JAN. 2, 1918. 
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HERMIDA, IN LA DISCUSION, JAN. 2, 1918. 


the ear suavest caresses, in tones of the purest crystal. 
sense of the word, with perfect control of her vocal organ. 











“Edith Mason, the Micaela of the opera, ‘Carmen,’ belongs to the world of really great 
artists. The greatest applause of last night was dedicated to her. -FRANCISCO 


‘Miss Mason obtained a triumph never equaled in the interpretation of Micaela. She 
was perfect as a singer and perfect as an actress.”’”—THE IMPARCIAL, JAN. 2, 1915. 


“The part of Micaela was entrusted to the soprano, Edith Mason, who made her appe?r- 
ance for the first time before our public. She was for every one a real revelation. She 
is a sublime singer, possessing a voice of extraordinary beauty, whose timbre carries to 
She is a singer in the true 
She delighted by the way in 
which she interpreted and sang the first act, but where she was astounding was in the 
aria of the third act, which she sang in a masterly manner: 
and duo with Don José. She sang in accents so suave, so tender, that she moved us to 
the depths. The public paid tribute to her art and her voice in an ovation which shall 
long be remembered here.’’—POTTOU, FTAVANA, JAN. 2, 1918. 


and after that in the scene 
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MARGUERITE in FAUST 
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‘‘La Mason was the heroine of the night. She sang 
the celebrated ‘Jewel Song’ with exquisite delicacy 
and demonstrated how great is her interpretative 
talent in the last two acts, the proof for lyric 
artists.”*°—LA NACION, JAN. 13, 1918. 

“Edith Mason, the notable North American artist, 
impersonated the Marguerite admirably. Her voice 
of most beautiful timbre, and her good taste as a 
singer who dominates vocal technique, delighted 
the select audience. She gave to the difficult per- 
sonage the true ‘cachet.’ In the ballade of the 
‘King of Thule’ and in the ‘Jewel Song’ she obtained 
a great artistic triumph and was most justly 
applauded. She has a magnificent diction and sings 
with a facility which enchants one. Her work was 
exquisite durinz the entire opera.’’—DIARIO DE 
LA MARINA, JAN. 13, 1918. 

“The role of Marguerite was magnificently sung 
and interpreted by Edith Mason. She was the 
‘clou’ of the night. She is the ideal Marguerite.’’— 
CUBA, JAN. 14, 1918. 


“Edith Mason reveals herself to us at each step as 
a notable actress and singer of multiple faculties. 
She was an ideal Marguerite from the esthetic point 
of view, remarkable vocally and from the point of 
view as a comedian. In the ‘Jewel Song’ she sub- 
jugated us with the perfection of her voice and the 
purity of her singirg, Miss Mason was given a 
tremendous oOvation.’’-—EL MUNDO, JAN. 13, 1918. 
“A sweet Marguerite that of Edith Mason, whvu 
showed us once again her high artistic value. Our 
first impression of you never changes—something 
serious in the operatic art. We remember the 
simile that came to our mind the day following 
your début, ‘it is real gold, not imitation.’ We 
again confirm the simile.’”’—LA PRENSA, JAN. 13, 
1918. 

“Edith Mason presented us an ideal Marguerite— 
singing her role with art and perfection. In the 
‘Jewel Song’—in the duet with tenor and in the 
trio she showed her vocal perfection and hers was 
a real trinmph—eaining enthusiastic ovations.’’—EL 
DIA, JAN. 14, 1918. 








GILDA in 


RIGOLETTO 








‘In Rigoletto was presented a Gilda most artistic 
and for vocal merit most heartily applauded. Fora 
long time the part of Gilda has not been so justly 
applauded as it was on Saturday for Edith Mason. 
This artist, of noble voice and art, soars high and 
will soar still higher towards ‘the light towards the 
altitude where triviality does not live.’ The admired 
and admirable Marguerite of Faust was none the 
less admirable avd admired Gilda of Rigoletto on 
Saturday.’’—LA DISCUSION, JAN. 21, 1918. 
“Edith Mason, the charming North American 
soprano of celestial voice, sang superbly, overcom- 
ing all the difficulties which the tessiture of this 
role offers—displaying splendid vocal agility. She 
WAS given a great ovation.’’—LA NOCHE, JAN. 21, 
1°18. 

‘Edith Mason, the charming singer, received in her 
turn much applause; she was a delicious Gilda.’’— 
DIARIO DE LA MARINA, JAN. 20, 1918. 


“Jedith Mason made a creation of her réle and was 
justly applauded.’’—EL DIA, JAN. 20, 1918. 


“La Mason sang with a beauty of voice that was 
almost spiritual and with her delicate art in diction. 
She criumphs on all occasions in whatever opera 
she appears.’’—LA NACION, JAN. 20, 1918. 


“Edith Mason, full of beauty, of candor, of seduc- 
tive grace, gave to the figure of Gilda a singular 
and delightful impersonation. In the lyric part of 
her rédle, how exquisitely she displayed her great 
vocal gifts, in the delicious aria the ‘Caro Nome,’ in 
the following duets and in the famous quartette, 
Edith Mason, the adorable Gilda, received persistent 
and stirring ovations. This exceptional Gilda will 
live for many years in the memory of those who 
had the fortune to see her and to hear her.’’—EL 
MUNDO, JAN. 20, 1918. 





MARGUERITE in MEFISTOFELE | 





“Miss Mason repeated her great success of the 
Faust of Gounod, portraying irreproachably the 
innocent Marguerite and singing the romanza with 
a celestial voice.’”—-LA NOCHE, JAN. 25, 1918. 


“Edith Mason gave to the Marguerite a high relief. 
With her beautiful vocal organ of exquisite color- 
ings, her impassioned manner of expression and 
her emotion in dramatic phrases, she sang the aria, 
and the duo with Faust which precedes her death 
she rendered with greatest artistry.”—LA NACION, 
JAN. 25, 1918. 
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“Edith Mason has placed under the 


queen, an actress of great talent and im- 
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dominated with perfection. She also sang 
patronage of her art, of her voice, and of exquisitely the duet with the tenor Palet 


her charming personality, the réle of Mar- in the same 
guerite de Valois. She is an enchanting JAN. 4, 1918. 


peceable in the lyric side of the rdle, of ‘Edith Mason, high artistic soul and per- 
which she executes the details in an ex- sonality, was 


quisite manner. During the entire second Valois. Her singing was really spiritual- 
act her work is absolutely perfect. The ized, her diction fine and she overcame 
charming aria, ‘O lieto suol della Turenna,’ the technical difficulties of her réle with 
was magnificently sung.’’—EL MUNDO, the virtuosity peculiar to sopranos who 


JAN. 4, 1918. dedicate themselves to that stvle of work. 
She was indeed beautiful in the costume 
of the voung queen and her voice floated 

“Edith Mason was on the stage the true through the house with the most delicious 

Marguerite de Valois of the golden sonority and 


legends. She sang beautifully. The ex- MUSICO viego, IN LA NACION, JAN. 
tremely difficult aria of the second act she 4, 1918. 
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‘““Miss Mason was in excellent condition vocally, 
limpid her high notes, fresh and sustained the 
medium tones. She sang with the art and good 
taste that is inherent in her. The beautiful aria of 
the third act and the suave duo with Faust she 
sang in a most admirable manner.’’—LA PRENSA, 
JAN. 25, 1918. 

“Edith Mason is the Marguerite created by Goethe 
and which Gounod first, «nd afterwards Boito, put 
upon the stage. The charming soprano is all dis- 
tinction and delicacy. She sang her aria divinely 
and in the same manner all the music which fol- 
lows it.”,—EL MUNDO, JAN. 25, 1918. 
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‘Classic Walls of La Scala Resound 
with American Airs at Allies’ Concert 


Military Bands of Italy, France, Great Britain and the United States Unite in a Thrilling Event— 
| Milan Showers Flowers on the Musicians—Our Singers Continue to Win Success in 
Italian Opera House—Alvina Dianette Triumphs with Serafin—Devotion of Toscanini to 


| War Stricken Colleges Makes Deep Impression 


By E. HERBERT-CESARI 














Milan, March 15, 1918. 


T HE greatest friend that lyric artists 

and musicians can claim to-day is 
the famous conductor, Arturo Toscanini. 
\s a fact, he has proved himself to be 
the proverbial “friend indeed” in this 
time of great need which has been so 
keenly felt by many singers and musi- 
cians since the outbreak of war. 

Toward the close of the year 1916 
Toscanini organized a series of operatic 
performances at the Dal Verme Theater 
and finally an open-air performance at 
the Arena. Many thousands of pounds 
were tilled and subsequently distributed 
in monthly remittances to those artists 
who it was considered had been the hard- 
est hit by the war. The funds then 
gathered having become exhausted and 
the displacing of artists become more 
acute, Toscanini has inaugurated a series 
of orchestral concerts at the large hall 
of the Verdi Conservatorium here and 
will devote the net proceeds to a further 
subsidiary fund for needy artists. So 
far eight concerts have been given. The 
name of Toscanini is a distinct attrac- 
tion. It is coup!ed with efficiency and 
seriousness in point of performances, 
hence the capacity audiences. 

The first of this series of concerts was 
given Jan, 6. At every concert Tosca- 
nini is given a hearty reception, the 
applause being directed not only to the 
artist, but also to the philanthropist and 
to the patriot; to the artist, because of 
his extraordinary temper rament; to the 
philanthropist because he has ever in 
mind the difficulties which artists have 
to contend with to-day in consequence 
of the war; to the patriot, because such 
he has shown to be by the indefatigable 
activity which he has unfolded in the 
national cause—that is, as much as the 
penetration of art into the _ bellicose 
sphere is admitted. The soldiers have 
not forgotten what he did to divert their 
minds at the Teatro del Soldato; civil- 
inns have not forgotten the Monte 
Santo incident, which gained him a. sil- 
ver war medal. 

In an equitable spirit of eclecticism 
has Toseanini arranged the programs 
of this series of concerts. That of the 
third contained Beethoven’s Third Sym- 
phony and in that of the eighth, given on 
Keb, 24, the Symphony in D of Haydn, 
both pieces being highly appreciated by 
the audience. ‘The cther items of this 
last mentioned concert were Smetana’s 
“Ultava”; Pizzetti’s “Overture per una 
farsa tragica,’” which, although ingen- 
iously written, is not considered rich 
in inventiveness; Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
“Grande Pasqua Russe,” whose music 
reproduces the pomp of liturgic cere- 
monies; Martucci’s Canzone dei‘ Ricordi, 


the vocal part of which was ably sung 
by Roessinger; Réspighi’s “Fontane di 
Roma” (“Fountains of Rome’), which 
was also played at the sixth concert and 
scored a distinct success. 

Considering the spontaneous reception 
accorded to Respighi’s work, a few words 
of comment will not be out of place. It 
is a keen composition in the free style, 
but solidly constructed on most expres- 
sive and easily recognizable themes. 
There is a phantastic originality in the 
harmonization. There is no trace of 
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@ John Wanamaker 

Arturo Toscanini, the Famous Con- 

ductor, Who Is Giving Concerts in 
Milan to Aid War-Stricken Artists 


banality in the work, and the composer 
eschews the defects common to many 
supporters of the modern impressionistic 
school. 


Allied Bands at La Scala 


The most complete fusion of music, 
patriotism and charity was effected 
through the concert of Allied Bands 
which was given at the Teatro alla Scala 
on Sunday afternoon military 
bands of the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, France and Italy. 

There was a festal feeling in the air 
long before reaching Plaza della Scala, 
which was adorned with flags of the 
Allies. Inside the theater flowers and 
flags were amassed in countless numbers. 
Crammed to overflowing, it was a mem- 
orable spectacle. Yet, looking down upon 
this seething multitude, a melancholy 
thought involuntarily flashed through 
one’s mind, that not so many miles from 
all this seeming forgetfulness a part 
of the world tragedy was being played 
out to the bitter end. 

The bands occupied the whole of the 
immense stage. The Royal Carabinieri 
in full dress uniform opened out the 
festa with a slashing rendering of the 
Marcia Reale, rousing the house to a 
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AN AMERICAN 


CECIL BURLEIGH | 


FIVE SONGS OP. 32 


3 1. Philomel. High, in E; Medium, in Db...........-.0.e+005) $0.40 

3 2. The Sea Hath Its Pearls. Medium, in F; Low, in Db...... .40 

3% 3. Ye Voices, That Arose. High, in Ab; Low, OE ee ee .40 

| 4. I Heard the Trailing Garments of the Night. High, in D 

x eee me ee SPrrevrT TiTerT ie 50 3 
* s. The Lighthouse. High, in Eb; Low, in C.....-.-.-.+-.+055 - 60 } 
Ed The Cecil Burleigh songs are remarkable ones. You are to be congratu- FE 
Ey lated in bringing them out.—Frank Parker, Chicago. E 
= 3 You really have something to say and I shall be glad to teach some of them 


to my artist-pupils so that many people may enjoy them.—Dudley Buck, New 
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high pitch of enthusiasm. They next 
played the “William Tell’ Overture and 
the Overture of “Sigurd.” Maestro 
Luigi Cajoli conducted. 

The American band of the Eighteenth 
Infantry Regiment was the next to play. 
We are told that the regiment itself is 
already in the trenches in France. As 
they came forward they were given a 
hearty welcome. A _ boyish conductor, 
Darcy, led them. They played the Amer- 
ican hymn, which is fast growing into 
favor. Italy is quite sensible of the 
help extended to her by magnanimous 
America. Some characteristic American 
airs were next played and a stirring 
Sousa march, which were warmly ap- 
plauded. Some ragtime pieces were also 
played. Isn’t it wonderful! “Tipper- 
ary” and ragtime at La Scala! 

Mlle. Roch of the Comédie Frangaise 
recited “L’ame de Rome,” written ex- 
pressly by Richepin. The poetry was a 
happy exaltation of the immortality of 
Rome. Flowers in abundance were lit- 
erally showered on Mlle. Roch and the 
Garde Républicaine struck up at that 
moment the “Marseillaise,” in which the 
public joined lustily. Balay, the con- 
ductor, then skilfully took them through 
the difficulties of the Overture of Ber- 
lioz’s “Benvenuto Cellini.” They also 
played a piece of his own composition, 
““Armorique,” a Breton rhapsody. At 
this juncture Mlle. Roch reappeared 
swathed in a large French tricolor, while 
the Garde struck up the “Salut au Dra- 
peau.” The greatest impression, how- 
ever, was made when she recited “En 
avant, en avant” of Dérouléde, to the in- 
sinuating accompaniment of the drums. 
The effect which -these patriotic verses 
had on the people was electrifying to 
say the least, and everyone felt the im- 
pellent necessity of joining in the re- 
frain “En avant, en avant,” as an out- 
let to the already overflowing feeling of 
patriotism and fraternal sympathy. The 
“Marseillaise’” was repeated and the ap- 
plause redoubled in vigor. 

As they came forward, the 250 mem- 

bers of the Coldstream, Grenadier, Irish, 
Scotch and Welsh Guards cut a very 
handsome figure in, their flaming scarlet 
and gold uniforms and enormous bus- 
bies. Major Mackenzie Royan was their 
conductor. They afforded a glimpse of 
the happy halcyon days, which seem so 
far away now. After playing the staid 
National Anthem, they gave three dances 
of Edward German and then “Tipper- 
ary,” which the public was evidently ex- 
pecting. Everybody more or less joined 
in the refrain, “It’s a long way. . 
In point of pronunciation it must have 
been the funniest “Tipperary” chorus 
ever heard. Yet it was sung with such 
right good will that even the grave con- 
ductor was moved and conducted facing 
the audience. 

A genteel surprise came from the 
Guards by their playing of the Garibaldi 
hymn, so dear to Italians. They might 
have been Italians themselves for the 
spirited way in which they read it. The 
audience was delighted and robust “ev- 
vivas” resounded everywhere. The con- 
cert closed by the bands playing the 
“Brabanconne.” 

The kaleidoscopic medley was made all 
the more interesting by the conspicuous 
appearance in their characteristic cos- 
tume of the Dames of the Red Cross. 
It is the first time that the institution 
has permitted them thus to appear in 
public. Their duty was to sell elegant 
programs. 

After the spectacle was over the visit- 
ing bands had to literally forge their 
way through the enormous throng which 
had collected in Piazza della Scala await- 
ing their exit, in Piazza del Duomo and 
in the glass-roofed thoroughfare called 
“Galleria Vittorio Emanuel” (which 
links up these two piazzas). With the 
Royal Carabinieri Band at their head, 
they waded through the Galleria. Flow- 
ers were showered on them from the 
baleonies and windows above. 

The net proceeds of the concert, 
reaching over £4000 sterling, are to be 
devoted to the respective Red Cross 
funds. 

In the evening the Prefect of Milan 


‘established fact. 





invited the Consuls and the officers of 
the bands to a dinner at the “Cova.” 
He made a short speech of welcome, to 
which the bandmasters responded, thank- 
ing the Milanese for the cordial recep- 
tion accorded them. 

The following afternoon the Allied 
Bands gave a concert at the Lirico The- 
ater exclusively for the wounded and 
disabled soldiers. 

Milan again turned out on the after- 
noon of March 5 at its gayest to greet 
a distinct novelty—an open-air concert 
in the Piazza del Duomo. The attrac- 
tion was enhanced by the fact that the 
Allied Bands, who had just created a 
furore at La Scala, were the executants. 

In a locale at Piazza Fratelli Bandiera 
the band members were entertained by 
the civil and military authorities, the 
ladies of the executive committee and by 
the representatives of the Italo-Britannic 
Institute. Mlle. Roch recited an ode in 
honor of the British and American sol- 
diers, whose response was the singing 
of the “Marseillaise,” while the French 
intonated “Tipperary.” The same eve- 
ning the bands left for Turin on their 
way back to Paris. The netted amount 
collected in the course of the afternoon 
figured at £1200 sterling, which will also 
be devoted to the Allied Red Cross insti- 
tutions. 


American Singers in Italy 


The artistic status of many American 
singers in this country is growing very 
rapidly. Certes, the penetration of 
American singing art into Italy is an 
We wish here to deny 
once and for all any opinions which have, 
and perhaps with intent, been circulated 
to the effect that American voices do 
not find acceptance and appreciation in 
this country. We nail the lie to the 
board by giving a few facts. 

Charles Hackett, the tenor, was the 
talk of the La Scala winter season of 
1916-17 and obtained subsequently a phe- 
nomenal success at the Costanzi in Rome 
not only for mere beauty of voice, but 
for his practical demonstrations of many 
refinements of the bel canto. Alice 
Gentle, who sang with him at La Scala 
in “Mignon,” was also very charming. 
Edoardo di Giovanni is an old favorite 
here and no comment is necessary. 

Among other American singers in 
Italy, we must name Alvina Dianette, 
soprano, who has met with extraordinary 
success wherever she has sung. Her 
latest triumph was scored in a concert 
organized and conducted by Maestro 
Tullio Serafin at the Politeama of 
Monza—a small but potentially indus- 
trial town about ten miles northeast of 
Milan—with a special demonstration in 
favor of America, on Feb. 10. The well- 
known artists Ines Ferraris, Eva Man- 
gili, Donaggio, Badini and Gennaro 
Barra, as well as Professor Ranzato, the 
La Scala violin soloist, also took part in 
the concert. The Prefect of Milan as- 
sisted with Generals Angelotti, Gasta- 
dello and Filippini, and the Civil Author- 
ities. The special guests of this meet 
ing were the American Consul at Milan, 
Mr. North Winship and Major Robinson, 
deputy commissioner of the American 
Red Cross stationed in Italy. There were 
also Captain Regis Poste and Dr. Moore 
and other officers of the American Red 
Cross. The fighting representatives of 
the Allies, headed by Commander 
Fischer of the French forces operating 
on this front, were also present. 

Maestro Serafin, who is a soldier of 
the Motorist Section of Monza, requested 
Miss Dianette, who sang the part of 
Mimi of Puccini’s “La Bohéme” to per- 
fection, to spring a surprise on her kins- 
men by singing the “Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner” improvisation, Miss _  Dianette, 
minus Mimi’s paint and powder, ap- 
peared with the Stars and _ Stripes 
thrown over her shoulders and sang the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” with spirit and 
emotion. Needless to say that this item 
was a conspicuous success. The Amer- 
icans, visibly delighted, called for an 
encore, in which they joined to the full- 
ness of their lungs. Miss Dianette re- 
ceived the congratulatory embrace of 
Maestro Serafin, who was most enthusi- 
astic about her. 

No more eloquent outlet for the over- 
flowing feeling of amity harbored, espe- 
cially in this part of Italy, for the Allied 
forces and their stimulating presence, 
could possibly be found than through the 
many musical entertainments’ which 
have been given in honor of these stal- 
wart representatives of the Allies ever 
since their arrival in this country. 





The first appearance of the Grand 
Opera Quartet, consisting of Frances 
Alda, Carolina Lazzari, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli and Giuseppe de Luca, will take 
place in Toronto on May 13. The quar- 
tet has been widely booked for next Octo- 
ber. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Monte Carlo First in Line with a Celebration of Gounod’s Centenary—Italian Prima Donna the 
Manager of the Costanzi This Season—English Concert Singer Decorated for Bravery on the 
Field—lItalian Tenor Turns to Managerial Work in South America and Assumes New Name 
A One-Time Church Choir Singer in New York Now at Monte Carlo—Italian Futurist’s 
“Pause of Silence’? a Tonal Confusion—Ernest Newman Urges Retouching of the Classics— 


Padua’s Opera House Suffers in Bombardment of the City 














HILE Paris is just beginning to 
make plans for a celebration of 
(ounod’s centenary on June 19, Monte 
Carlo has already been up and doing in 
‘his respect, for a gala performance of 
“Mors et Vita” was given there a few 
weeks ago by way of celebrating the hun- 
dredth anniversary of the composer's 
birth. Appropriately enough, the per- 
formance was given under the baton of a 
-onductor named Jean Gounod. Many 
prominent persons were present, the 
Prince of Monaco being represented by 
his Secretary of State, and the proceeds 
were donated to the French war funds. 
In England a celebration of some kind 
has been urged, and no doubt the anni- 
versary will be remembered in some tan- 
gible fashion in this country. A writer 
in the London Times suggests that on the 
day itself, June 19, “there may be heard 
‘in church—in many churches—the ‘Messe 
Solennelle’ or others of the composer’s 
Masses; in many concert rooms his mis- 
cellaneous and romantic melodies, now 
too often ignored; and at the opera his 
‘Faust,’ his ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ or, what 
is still better—much better for the pur- 
pose—that other opera that his own land 
inspired—that ‘Mireille,’ which is so 
characteristically French, and to boot, so 
marvelously Provengcale.” 
As for the last suggestion by this 
writer who uses the expression “at the 
opera” so vaguely, doubtless referring, 
however, to the best substitute London 
has just now for the Covent Garden sea- 
sons, namely, the Beecham enterprises, 
Musical Opinion observes that, while it 
might be worth the while of some impre- 
sario to consider a revival of “Mireille,” 
that work “met with but little success in 
England when the name of Gounod was 
more potent than it is now, while “Romeo 
et Juliette’ owed its vogue entirely to the 
personality of Jean de Reszke.” But 
what about Melba’s singing of Juliet? 
aK * * 





Prima Donna Turns Manager in Rome 


One of the by-products of the war most 
interesting to the music world has been 
the appearance in Italy of a prima donna 
manager. In these uncertain times when 
even La Scala in Milan has not been re- 
opened for its customary season, Rome’s 
leading lyric theater, the Costanzi, has 
been running as usual, but with a woman 
director, Emma Carelli, who is a dram- 
atic soprano well known in Italy’s opera 
world. 

A special feature of Mme. Carelli’s 
season has been the Roman premiére of 
Puccini’s “La Rondine,”’ which has be- 
come familiar to many an Italian opera 
public and has been heard in South 
America as well, since its world pre- 
miére at Monte Carlo a year ago. Italian 
critics seem to be agreed that “La Ron- 
dine,” or “The Swallow,” to give it an 
equivalent English title, cannot be 
ranked with “Madama Butterfly,” “La 
Bohéme” or even “The Girl of the Golden 
West,” a fact which doubtless explains 
Director Gatti’s neglecting to produce it 
at the Metropolitan this season. 

Carlo Hackett, the American tenor, 
now a star of steadily increasing magni- 
tude on the Italian opera stage, was 
the Ruggero—a roéle corresponding in 
marked degree to Rodolfo in “La Bo- 
héme”—in the production at the Cos- 
tanzi, while the Magda of the cast was 
Gilda Della Rizza, who created the role 
in the Monte Carlo premiére. 

Of more moment musically has been 
the revival of Verdi’s “Falstaff” after a 
silence, in so far as Rome is concerned, 
of seven years. Toscanini conducted a 
few performances of it at the Costanzi in 
1911, performances held in fond memory 
by Roman opera-goers, but this season’s 
Performances under the baton of Ettore 
Panizza have been pronounced “scarcely 
less distinguished.” Panizza was Cleo- 
fonte Campanini’s assistant in the Ital- 
lan operas during many spring and sum- 
mer “grand” seasons at Covent Garden. 

* ” * 


Concert Singer Wins Military Cross 
The first British concert singer to re- 


ceive the mitery Cross is, it is believed, 
opliss Green, who recently received this 


coveted decoration for distinguishing 
himself for valor on the field of action. 
His rank in the army is that of a second 
lieutenant in the Royal Field Artillery. 


* *« * 
Ugo Colombini Now Walter Grant 


It was rumored some months ago that 
Ugo Colombini, the tenor, had been killed 
while serving with the Italian forces. 
Later the report was denied, and now 
comes the news that he has entered a 
new artistic incarnation in South Amer- 
ica. In other words, he has turned his 





Mattia Battistini, the Great Italian Bari- 
tone, Who Recently Scored a Success 
by Singing for the First Time in 
French the Role of “Henry VIII” 





attention to operetta and is now the di- 
rector of an operetta company that is 
holding the boards at the Opera in 
Buenos Ayres. For some reason best 
known to himself he has assumed the 
name of Walter Grant for his new phase 
of the lip artistic. 

Colombini was brought to this country 
by Oscar Hammerstein for the old Man- 
hattan, but he left the company a short 
time after he had joined it, and it was 
later, as a member of the Montreal 
Opera Company and for a short time the 
Boston company, that he made his repu- 
tation here. 

* *« * 
Sardinian Music Awaiting “Discovery” 


Wanted! Information coneerning the 
“strange melancholy music” of Sardinia! 
For in a recent letter in the London 
Times from a war correspondent in 
Rome there appeared this paragraph: 

“The Sassari Brigade was one of those 
which were ‘broken,’ but it was quickly 
remade, and now it has won new glory 
to add to the long list of its gallant 
fights. These men are nearly all Sar- 
dinians—little men and silent, given to a 
strange, melancholy music, some of it 
most hauntingly beautiful. They have 
put fear into the Austrians in many at- 
tacks, and when they take they hold. 
Théy are grim fighters.” 

* * * 
New York Tenor at Monte Carlo 


America has a representative in the 
company engaged by Director Raoul 
Gunsbourg for Monte Carlo’s annual sea- 
son this year. Among the tenors is 
Edoardo di Giovanni, otherwise Edward 
Johnson, who found comic opera a con- 
venient bridge from a church choir to a 


-grand opera stage and eventually “Par- 


sifal.” In Southern Europe Di Giovanni 
and the more recently “arrived” Carlo 
Hackett are adding luster to their coun- 
try’s musical colors. 

= .%* * 
“The Pause of Silence” a Noisy Work 


Futuristic music has not been dealt its 
death blow by the war, after all. The 


leader of the musical Futurists in Italy, 
Alfred Casella, offered a program at the 
Augusteum in Rome this season that con- 
tained a work listed as Seven Symphonic 
Impressions and entitled “The Pause of 
Silence.” 

The composer was Francesco Mali- 
piero and his “La Pausa del Silenzio”’ 
was described on the program as “a work 
formed of seven brief episodes conjoined 
by the motive which, pronounced by a 
single voice, returns between one or other 
of these episodes, which represent Shiv- 
ers, Flutters, Shrieks, and Laments, that 
interrupt the monotonous, silent flow ot 
the tempo.” The four descriptive ‘sub- 
stantives in Italian are Brividi, Svolazzi, 
Gridi, Pianti; though less harsh than the 
English words here used, they mean the 
same things. 

These episodes, however, were appa- 
rently not very pronounced in the work. 
Occasionally a weird chord would pre- 
cipitate itself into the audience’s con- 
sciousness, but otherwise the work was a 
confused mass of orchestral effects. A 
few people pretended they understood it, 
but the majority of. the audience con- 
demned it unsparingly. 


>” He *x 
Padua’s Opera House Badly Damaged 


One of the edifices which suffered 
severely in the recent bombardment of 
Padua was the Teatro Verdi, the prin- 
cipal theater of the city, though not the 
oldest, as it was built only in the latter 
half of the eighteenth century, says the 
London Musical Times. 

This Teatro Nuovo della Nobilta was 
inaugurated on June 11, 1751, with an 
opera by Baldassare Galuppi to a libretto 
by Metastasio, entitled “Artaserse,” to 
which was added ballet numbers by a 
Neapolitan composer, Minello da Dati. 
and it was a great event for Padua and 
the surrounding smaller towns. In 1894 
it was rechristened Teatro Verdi and 
greatly improved. The interior decora- 
tions all had reference to Verdi’s operas. 

In the 1817 season Meyerbeer’s first 
opera, “Romilda e Costanza,” scored a 
triumph. An almost entire rebuilding, 
interiorly and exteriorly, was carried out 
in 1845-46. The new facade was much 
criticised, but the interior was greatly 
and justly admired. The ceiling. with 
its mythological figures and the Twelve 
Hours, was executed by one of the most 
celebrated men of the time, and the build- 
ing was reopened for the “Season of the 
Fair,” 1847, with Pacini’s opera, “Loren- 
zino dei Medici,” and a ballet,.“Caterina 
Howard.” 

The only thing that escaped damage 
during the recent raid was the fine drop 
scene, which was untouched. The large 
group of figures pained thereon include 
many faithful likenesses of historical 
personages. The last performance in the 
theater took place in October, 1917, the 
opera being “Loreley,” of Catalani. 

% * * 
Putting the Classics in Their Place 


Now comes Ernest Newman, the well- 
known English critic, boldly advocating 
in The New Witness the practice of 
“improving upon” the classics, so as to 
make them more acceptable to the listen- 
ers of to-day! 

Writing under the heading “Putting 
the Classics in Their Place,” he argues 
that composers are sometimes mistaken 
as to the best medium for their thoughts, 
and instances Brahms’s first piano con- 
certo, which was begun as a sonata for 
two pianos, the orchestral version being 
an afterthought. Brahms here deceived 
himself in the first instance, Mr. New- 
man says, though later in the same ar- 
ticle he roundly declares that Brahms 
was right in his variations on a theme of 
Paganini. But if Brahms was wrong in 
the one instance, may he not have been 
wrong in the other? 

The mind that cannot enjoy the old- 
time music in its old-time form is lack- 
ing in true appreciation and musical per- 
spective, in’ the opinion of London Mu- 
sical: News, in discussing how far one 
composer is justified in “improving” or 
adding .to another man’s work. “It is 
doubtless a legitimate process when its 


this great work. 


“be blamed. 


object is to make the composer’s inten- 
tion plainer. For example, in a series of 
concerts in London some years ago Henri 
Verbrugghen’”—who made his New York 
début a few weeks ago—“‘took Beetho- 
ven’s symphonies in hand and by altering 
or adding to certain features of the or- 
chestration made them more effective, 
simply because in Beethoven’s time the 
orchestra was a different entity from 
that of to-day. He was justified not only 
by results, but also beeause he did not do 
violence to Beethoven. Essentially we 
want what a composer wrote, not what 
he might, could, would or should have 
written. 

“The case is different, however, when 
a composer takes another composer’s 
work and impresses his own individuality 
upon it, as with Kreisler’s violin version 
of Dvorak’s ‘Humoreske’ or Grieg’s sec- 
ond piano part to a Mozart sonata. He 
may produce a quite acceptable pieee, but 
what we listen to is not Dvorak or Mo- 
zart but Kreisler or Grieg.” 

; tx 

Gabriel Grovlez, of the French mod 
ernist school, is one of the conductors at 
the Paris Opéra this season. Little has 
been published regarding Grovlez, but at 
least it is known that, whatever else 
his name might indicate, he is a French- 
man, a native of Lille, and still under 
forty. 

There has recently been published in 
England a new volume of pianoforte 
pieces from Grovlez’s pen. It bears the 
English title “A Child’s Garden.” 

o. ix 


WISCONSIN FEDERATION WORK 


Is Active in Raising Standard of Music 
in State—Aids Base Hospital 

MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 27.—The 
Wisconsin Federation of Musical Clubs, 
Mrs. J. Herbert Stapleton, president, has 
given to the Milwaukee Base Hospital a 
gift of $150. The money has_ been 
raised by the music clubs of the State, 
which are still busy in collecting war 
funds. 

The Tuesday Musical Club, through 
the efforts of Mrs. George H. Winne, 
gave a $50 Liberty. bond as a contribu- 
tion to the base hospital. 


A request has been made through Mrs. 
Stapleton to all Milwaukeeans to collect 
musical instruments for soldiers, these 
to include mouth-organs, banjos, accor- 
deons, violins; in fact, any instruments 
that can be spared. Mrs. Stapleton will 
see that these instruments are sent di- 
rectly to headquarters at Washington. «: 

One of the other functions of the Wis- 
consin Federation of Musical Clubs is 
that of listing up every composer in the 
State and also their compositions. An 
all-Wisconsin program will be given by 
Wisconsin artists using Wisconsin-made 
music. 

Another branch of the work of the 
federation is that of encouraging com- 
munity singing in every church and 
school house in the country. Several 
large community sings have been put on 
in Milwaukee through the work of the 
federation of clubs. Other aims of the 
federation are the establishment of State 
orchestras, State festivals, pageants and 
folk dancing. ao 

Mrs. George H. Dickinson has been 
named State music librarian and a State 
library of music will be established and 
maintained. Some of this music is now 
available for use in this State. 

The State federation has also estab- 
lished an artists’ bureau, where every 
effort is made to get engagements for 
local artists. The musical clubs of the 
State are pledged to assist American art, 
American artists and American institu- 
tions of art. J. E. McC. 


Thibaud and Guiomar Novaes Delight 
Boston Audience 


Boston, March 25.—On March 24 the 
usual Sunday afternoon concert at Sym- 
phony Hall was given by Guiomar No- 
vaes and Jacques Thibaud. It is always 
a keen pleasure to hear Mr. Thibaud. 
His aristocratic bearing and _ perfect 
stage deportment are the fitting accom- 
paniment to the delicate beauty of his 
tone and the finesse of his artistry. Miss 
Novaes is heard too seldom in Boston; 
she has splendid talents guided with 
great poise. Together the artists played 
the Beethoven Sonata, Op. 20, and it 
was indeed a representation worthy of 
In their solo piece they 
were equally delightful and both were 
generous with encores. The concert Was 
a trifle long and somewhat too heavy 
in character for the usual Sunday audi- 
ence, which is always insatiably greedy. 
But in this instance no one could really 
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Boston Symphony Performs with 
WontedArt Under Schmidi’s Baton 





French Wounded 








Orchestra’s Response to New Leader's Suggestions Fraught with 
Happy Results—Play Debussy Work as Tribute to Late Master 
—Sedalia Singers Give Impressive Concert of Negro Meludies— 
Mme. Matzenauer in Splendid Recital for American Fund for 














By HENRY GIDEON 
Boston, April 7, 1918. 

HE Boston Symphony Orchestra 
“came back” in its twentieth pair 

of concerts, given on Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evenings of the past week. 
Whatever unwillingness, uneasiness or 
rebelliousness had marred its playing of 
a week before melted away with the last 
snow of a late winter. Its response to 
the suggestions of the new leader 
brought back to the orchestra’s playing 
the elasticity, authority, homogeneous- 
ness that have been characteristic of its 
playing for these many years. Is it that 
Ernst Schmidt himself was until now 
fettered by the domination of his former 
superior and is for the first time since 
his arrival in America able to throw him- 
self completely into his work? In these 
recent concerts there was_ evidence 
enough of such an emancipation. In the 
Dvorak Symphony, the “New World,” 
there was technical perfection and there 


was a depth of understanding. Com- 
mentators and analysts may say what 
they will, this composition is an unmis- 
takable tone-picture of America. And 
the orchestra played it with American 
enthusiasm. 

Equally stirring, if different in mood, 
was the Charpentier Suite, “Impressions 
d’Italie.” This is music that ought to 
find a place more frequently on our pro- 
grams, along with the tone-poems of 
Saint-Saéns and other fascinating lesser 
pieces that Dr. Muck delivered over to 
the “Pops.” Even serious Boston found 
the doctor’s programs occasionally indi- 
































gestible! One of the movements of the 
Charpentier Suite provided the audience 
with an opportunity of hearing the ex- 
quisite viola of M. Ferir—an opportunity 
all too rare. For of the four or five 
exceptional soloists in the orchestra— 
men like Longy, Sand and Ferir—Ferir 
has fewest occasions for the display of 
his talent. The other number on the 
program, played as the second item, was 
a tribute to the memory of the late 
Debussy, whose music has had a great 
vogue in Boston for the past fifteen 
years. The conductor elected to play 
“Nuages” from the “Nocturnes,” a ma- 
ture, characteristic page. He treated it 
with respect, with reverence, but he 
failed to illuminate it. One remembers 
that Dr. Muck himself, notably in the 
“Prelude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,” 
sometimes failed to bring out the full 
beauty of a Debussy score. In this con- 
cert Ernst Schmidt proved to Boston 
friends of the Symphony Orchestra his 
ability to hold the institution together 
until the close of the season at least. 
It is reassuring to read that the Pension 
Fund Concert announced for next Sun- 
day afternoon, with Braslau and Gabril- 
owitsch as soloists, will really take place. 


Concert of Negro Music 


Negro music made another big stride 
in Boston when the Sedalia Singers, as- 
sisted by Roland Hayes, tenor, gave their 
performance in Jordan Hall on last 
Thursday night. Four attractively 
gowned young women, simple and modest 
in demeanor, unaffected in song, sincere 
in purpose, entertained an unusually 
sympathetic audience with songs almost 
wholly unfamiliar to this region. With 
a répertoire made up of melodies gath- 
ered from the simple folk of Sedalia, 
N. C., where these young women are all 


engaged in teaching at the Alice Free- 
man Palmer Memorial Institute, they 
felt no necessity of repeating those 
hyperfamiliar spirituals now bedecking 
the programs of all non-American prima 
donnas before the American public. In- 
stead, they crooned such lilting melodies 
as “Singing with a Sword in My Hand.” 
Rarely did they make the mistake of 
“ironing out” a melody so that its racial 
characteristics were concealed or de- 
stroyed, the pitfall of so many folk- 
song singers! Their harmonizations, 
too, are delightful—unsophisticated, un- 
artificial, undisconcerting. A disastrous 
fire wiped out the greater part of the 
property of the Palmer Institute just 
before New Year’s. This cruel loss must 
be made up if the work of the institute 
is to be continued. In an eloquent ad- 
dress, Charlotte Hopkins Brown told 
what efforts were being made in this 
direction. Concerts of this nature, gifts 
of money from interested Northerners, 
supplemented by substantial aid from 
white Southerners living in the vicinity 
of the institute, will enable it to resume 
operations next autumn. 

Roland Hayes offered his art-song in 
contrast to the folk song of the quartet 
of women. This young tenor has voice 
of great beauty, naturally warm and 
rich, admirably trained, guided by fine 
intelligence and stimulated by a wealth 
of emotion. His high notes burst upon 
the phrase like sunrise in early spring. 
They are glad and free, without vio- 
lence. He sang songs in English, in 
French, in Italian, all with beautiful 
diction and superb clearness. He ac- 
knowledged with dignity the outburtss 
of applause, never adding to the pro- 
gram until he was sure of the wishes of 
his audience. Each addition he an- 
nounced with commendable distinctness. 
His final encore, Burleigh’s arrangement 
of “Bye and Bye,” showed that he, too, 
fully estimates the worth of the folk 
melodies bequeathed by his suffering race 
to a grateful nation. Several members 
of the quartet made individual contribu- 
tions to the program as soloist, leader, 
accompanist. 

The splendid weather of Sunday after- 
noon kept many sun-hungry persons out 
of doors who might otherwise have gone 
to Symphony Hall to hear Margaret 
Matzenauer sing and incidentally to con- 
tribute to the American Fund for 
French Wounded. Though the audience 
only half filled the hall, Mme. Matzen- 


auer gave of her best and her gener 
osity was audibly rewarded. English 
Russian, Norwegian, French—none o0 
these tongues had any terrors for thi 
versatile artist. With the first she wa 
more brave than successful, though a] 
the songs in her American group cam: 
out with a fine clearness of text. Com 
mend us especially to her singing of th¢ 
Carpenter song “To a Young Gentle 
man.” 

Not until she had reached her thir 
group, an excellent set of French songs 
did the hearer realize that he was list 
ening to an artist of unusual powers 
Here at length she sang with fluency 
and abandon, with beauty of tone an 
swing of line. Of her American songs 
the two by Carpenter were particular]; 
happy, though Mr. La Forge’s tw 
songs, “Night” and “Supplication,” writ 
ten for Mme. Matzenauer and dedicate: 
to her, gave most pleasure to the audi 
ence. Both were repeated. The brightes 
star in her galaxy of encores was th: 
“Marsellaise,” which she delivered wit} 
exaltation and fire. Frank La Forg. 
was applauded both for his composition 
and for his fine accompaniments. H: 
and the singer gave their services. 





PRESENT LA FORGE WORKS 





Compositions of American Composer 
Given at “Globe” Concert 


The fifth of the popular and educa 
tional Globe Music Club concerts wa 
given at the Wanamaker Auditorium 
New York, on March 27. It was the 
twenty-fifth in a series devoted to th 
works of American composers, and 
Frank La Forge, whose works formed 
the subject of the afternoon, was at th: 
piano. Charles D. Isaacson, chairman of 
the club, delivered his usual interesting 
introductory talk, devoted to the person- 
ality of the composer, and entitled on 
this occasion, “Face to Face with La 
Forge.” 

Charles Carver, Ernest Davis, Rosalie 
Wirthlin, Mae Atkins and Ernesto Beru 
men were the assisting artists. Mr. 


Berumen played, among other numbers, 
Mr. La Forge’s Gavotte and his Valse 


de Concert. The singers satisfactorily 
interpreted various groups of Mr. La 
Forge’s songs and were received with 
the enthusiasm which is so pleasing a 
feature of these concerts. 
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The World’s Greatest Dramatic 
Soprano—Chicago Opera Co. 


N. Y. Hippodrome, March 7, capacity 
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VOCAL TRIUMPH ACHIEVED 
BY ROSA RAISA 


Most Marvelous, Glorious Voice of Any Kind 
or Character Is Revealed by Dramatic 
Soprano at Hippodrome, Critic Declares 


By MAX SMITH 


Rosa Raisa sang yesterday afternoon in the 
Hippodrome to as large a gathering as has ever 
been jammed into that vast amphitheatre. She 
sang the “Patria Mia” aria from “Aida,” the 
great “Casta Diva” aria from “Norma,” the “Cvoi 
lo sapete o Mamma” from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
and a group of Russian songs in a manner that 
aroused her auditors to frenzied enthusiasm. 

None of her selections created as much furore, 
however, as a little Hebrew folk-song, “Oi Tate,” 
and the Yiddish “Eili, Eili”’—the former given 
with captivating archness and drollery, the latter 
with gripping religious fervor and pathos. Those 
numbers stirred a tumult of excitement almost 
fanatical, many men and women on the stage and 
in the body of the theater jumping to their feet 
in the ecstacy of the moment. 

Mme. Raisa has been acclaimed as the greatest 


living dramatic soprano. After yesterday’s ex- 
perience, I am inclined to go even further— 
though it may be at the risk of being accused of 
exaggeration—and to assert that her voice is the 
most marvelous, the most glorious voice of any 
kind or character, barring none, which has come 
under my observation in many a year. Certainly 
I can think of no voice of the present day that 
combines in itself so many notable traits, sheer 
beauty of timbre, largeness of scope, uniformity 
of quality, power and delicacy, elasticity and ex- 
pansiveness. Nor can I think of any singer who 
manages his or her resources with greater poise, 
with greater ease and with fewer manifestations 
of physical stress and strain. 


‘‘New York Discovers Rosa Raisa’’ 
—N. Y. Herald, Apr. 7, 1918 


Chicago may justly boast about the “discovery” 
of Mme. Amelita Galli-Curci, the most successful 
of present-day coloratura sopranos, but it 
would not be far from the truth to say that 
New York “discovered” Miss Rosa _ Raisa, 
dramatic soprano of the Chicago Opera Company. 
She had sung three seasons in Chicago before 
she came here, but it was not until she sang at the 
Lexington Opera House a few weeks ago that 
she was awarded her proper place alongside of 
Mme. Galli-Curci and Miss Mafy Garden as a 
great artist in her own field. 
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HAGEMAN GUESTS SEE “WAR” 





hrilling Battle Films Shown at 
Unique Reception of Met- 
ropolitan Conductor 


»ICHARD HAGEMAN entertained at 
\ his home in West Seventy-first 
reet, on Tuesday evening, Apr. 2, giv- 
yx the last of his brilliant receptions 
r this season. For this reception Mr. 
.geman prepared a treat for his dis- 
iguished guests by securing a showing 
Donald Thompson’s thrilling motion 
‘tures of the war on the Russian front 


d the Russian revolution. This film 

s not been projected publicly and will 

robably not be, at any rate not in its 
unexpurgated form as shown on this 

‘asion. 

lor nearly two hours Mr. Hageman’s 
cuests sat with bated breath and saw 

e of the greatest pictorial records of 
the war that has been made. The mean- 
ing of the revolution in Russia in March, 
1917, was sent home to all who viewed 
these pictures, taken from housetops dur- 
ing the rioting; the Kronstadt affair, 
the women’s “Battalion of Death,” 
Lenine and Trotzky speaking in the pub- 
lic squares, the riding down of the popu- 
lace by mounted Cossacks, the attack on 
German trenches (taken by a telephoto 
lens at the distance of a mile)—these 
were some of the features of this en- 
grossing film. A film showing hospital 
pictures was also shown, of timely inter- 
est to all Americans. These were taken 
by Mrs. Florence Harper, who was pres- 
ent and explained the pictures. 

The hour was late when the pictures 
were over and so but a brief musical 
program was heard. This consisted of 
Beryl Rubinstein’s admirable perform- 
ances of some Brahms numbers and 
Borodine’s “‘Au Couvent,” both finely 
given. The young pianist was heartily 
applauded. 

The doors of the adjoining rooms were 
then opened and on the pressing of a 
button the dining room was illuminated 
with attractive lighting and decorations, 
the flags of the Allies and “Old Glory” 
inspiring the guests to applause. A de- 
lightful bouffet supper was served at 
midnight. The guests included: 

Mabel Garrison, Anna Case, Sophie Bras- 
lau, Anna Fitziu, Dagmar Rybner, Amparita 
Farrar, Eva Didur, Helen Kanders, Mina El- 
man, Marie Tiffany, Florence Seligman, 
Emilie Frances Bauer, Grace Jones, Marion 
Bauer, Mrs. and Miss Florence Macbeth, Mrs. 
Antonia Sawyer, Mrs. Arthur Chapin, Mrs. 
Blanche Consolvo, Raymonde  Delaunois, 
Martha Atwood Baker, Ganna Walska, Col. 
Hunter, Cornelius Rybner, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. C. Coppicus, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Rothier, 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Hertz, Mr. and Mrs. 


Jaeques Coini, Mr. and Mrs. A. Valeri, Pierre 
Monteux, Adamo Didur, Andres De Segurola, 











Interior of Richard Hageman’s Dining 
Room, Showing Festal Decorations. 
Below: Richard Hageman, Noted 
Conductor, Coach and Accompanist 


Giuseppe De Luca, Richard Ordynski, Mischa 
Levitzki, Beryl Rubinstein, A. Walter Kra- 
mer, Saul Elman, M. Casadesus, Ashbel R. 
Welch, A. Buzzi-Peccia, Jules Daiber, H. O. 
Osgood and several of Mr. Hageman’s pupils. 





Season’s Last Concert of the Letz 
Quartet 


At AZolian Hall last Monday evening 
the Letz Quartet gave its third and last 
concert of the season. The program con- 
tained Beethoven’s G Minor Quartet, Op. 
18; Brahms’s Quartet in B Flat, Op. 67, 
and an Andante and Allegro from a Quar- 
tet in C Minor by D’Ambrosio. The play- 


ing of the four performers did not al- 
ways reach the level of the previous con- 
certs. There was considerable disposi- 
tion, particularly in the Beethoven music, 
to play out of tune, as well as marked 
crudity of style and want of finish in 
some of the finest passages of the 
Brahms. Compensation of a kind could 
be found in the unflagging energy that 
distinguished the efforts of the artists, 
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who have proved themselves capable of 
better things than they accomplished 
Monday night. Musically, the choicest 
jewel of the program was the quartet of 
Brahms, a work of the utmost lavishness 
of invention and rich fancy, too intimate 
in mood, perhaps, to achieve the popu- 
larity of other chamber compositions of 
Brahms, but, none the less, saturated 
with beauty. Brahms wrote few melodies 
of nobler cast and loftier serenity than 
that of the Andante. The other move- 
ments would be unalloyed joys if for 
nothing than their capricious rhythmic 
shifts and surprises. It is amusing to- 
day to recall that so sympathetic a critic 
as Kalbeck could decry the delicious 
folk-like theme of the variations in the 
finale, alleging a similarity to a tawdry 
old piano piece called the “Gavotte de 
Louis XIII.” 

The D’Ambrosio movements did not 
profit by following on the heels of 
Brahms. However, they are written 
with taste and no small feeling of color— 
the slow one, especially—and melodious 
something after the fashion of Massenet, 
if never original or largely significant. 

=, B. ©. 
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Lucy Gates Triumphs as Galli-Curci 
Substitute—McCormack in Recital 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 5.—Substi- 
tuting almost at the last minute for 
Mme. Galli-Curci, Lucy Gates, the 
American coloratura soprano, scored 
the triumph of the season as _ solo- 
ist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra this afternoon. Without 
making any change in the sched- 
uled numbers, Miss Gates gave brilliant 
interpretations of the “Bell Song” from 
“Lakmé” and “Una voce poco fa” from 
the “Barber of Seville.” Her trills and 
cadenzas were clear and thoroughly cap- 
tivated the large audience that called 
her many times for acknowledgments. 

The orchestra, led by Walter Dam- 
rosch, gave Raff’s “In the Forest,” which 
offered excellent opportunity for tone 
display. The other numbers on the pro- 
gram were three selections from Wag- 
ner and “Academic Festival Overture” 
of Brahms. 

T. Arthur Smith, local manager for 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, an- 
nounces a series of four concerts for 
next season. 

It was a typical McCormack audience, 
with 300 seated on the stage and all 
standing room taken, that greeted the 
tenor, who appeared here on April 2, 
under the management of Mrs. Wilson- 
Greene. His voice was clear, brilliant 
and mellow. The program included the 
recitative and air from “Jephtha’s 
Daughter” (Handel), “The Singer’s 
Consolation” (Schumann), “When Night 
Descends” (Rachmaninoff) and groups 
of Irish and American songs, which 
called forth especial applause. Special 
mention should be made of the number, 
“Your Eyes,” by Edwin Schneider, Mr. 
McCormack’s accompanist, who won 
praise. 

André Polah, violinist, assisted Mr. 
McCormack and made his initial bow to 
Washington at this time. me page 


pleasingly. 
BONNET’S SOUTHERN TOUR 


Organist Repeating Triumphs Gained in 
Other Sections of Country 


After playing to capacity houses in 
New England, Joseph Bonnet, the noted 
organist, opened his Southern tour in 
Memphis, Tenn., on April 4 and is re- 
peating in the South the triumphs gained 
throughout the country since his arrival 
from Paris. In Boston the house was 
completely sold out several days in ad- 
vance of each appearance, which sets a 
new and noteworthy record for the organ 
and its music. 

At the conclusion of the Southern tour 
Mr. Bonnet will play in Washington, 
D. C., under distinguished patronage and 
auspices, and then, following his engage- 
ments in New York State, he will tour 
the Middle West and Canada. He has 
been engaged as soloist at the Ann Ar- 
bor Music Festival, May 18, and will 
play a recital on the great organ in Fes- 
tival Hall. Following this engagement, 
Mr. Bonnet will continue his tour of the 








FRIENDS OF MUSIC 
HONOR AMERICANS 


Devote Season’s Last Program to 
Smith, Gardner, Kolar and 
Loeffler 


No less august an organization than 
the Society of the Friends of Music did 
honor to the American composer in its 
last concert of this season at the Ritz- 
Carlton, New York, on Sunday after- 
noon, April 7. Whether the motives that 
inspired the performance of American 
music under these auspices were pa- 
triotic is not known. In any case, those 
who had it in charge had the sense to 
have the Flonzaley Quartet as chief in- 
terpreter. 

There were David Stanley Smith’s 
Quartet No. 2, in A Major, Op. 37; 
Samuel Gardner’s Andante quasi va- 
riazioni, the Allegro from Victor Kolar’s 
Quartet No. 2 in E Major, Op. 17—all 
these for string quartet (manuscript 
works) and Charles Martin Loeffler’s Two 
Rhapsodies “L’Etang” and “La Cor- 
nemuse” for oboe, viola and piano, in 
which appeared Georges Longy, the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s valued first oboe, his 
gifted daughter, Rénée Longy, pianist, 
and M. Bailly, the remarkable new 
violist of the Flonzaleys. 

Mr. Smith’s quartet bored patrons of 
the Kneisel Quartet when that organiza- 
tion presented it in 1915. Barring some 
fairly individual elegiac writing in the 
last movement it is professorial music 
of little purpose and less expressiveness. 
A program note, in which the composer 
told that the last movement was a Finale 
elegiaco, because of the impression the 
fall of Antwerp in the fall of 1914 made 
on him, gained more applause for this 
section than had the annotation been 
omitted. Real talent was revealed in 
Mr. Gardner’s very Russian variations, 
sincerely written, with a fine command 
of the instruments (which Mr. Smith has 
not) and a certain piquancy in harmonic 
treatment, though the piece is not very 
modern. It was well received, as was 
the Kolar Allegro, a good movement, 
brimful of melody, but to our mind not 
closely enough knit from the thematic 
standpoint. 

The Loeffler Rhapsodies are no longer 
new. Yet they are, at any rate “La 
Cornemuse” is, worthy of an occasional 
performance. They show the sensitive- 
ness of their composer’s soul and his ex- 
traordinary feeling for tone-color. Bar- 
ring some faulty intonation on Mr. 
Betti’s part, the Flonzaleys discharged 
their duties with high credit, while in 
the Loeffler pieces Messrs. Longy and 
Bailly and Mlle. Longy joined in an ad- 
mirable ensemble. A. W. K. 








Prominent Artists to Appear in Mem- 
orial to Debussy 


A memorial concert to the late Claude 
Debussy will be given at the MacDowell 
Club, in New York, on the evening of 
April 24. The artists will be Harold 
Bauer, the pianist; Maggie Teyte, the 
soprano, and the Flonzaley Quartet. 
Tickets will be sold at two dollars and 
the proceeds will be devoted to “L’aide 
affecteuse musiciens.” 
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ANNOUNCE CINCINNATI 
FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Five-Day Event to Open with 
Haydn’s “‘Seasons’’ — Ten 
Soloists to Appear 


The Cincinnati May Festival is to 
open this year on the evening of May 7 
at Music Hall with Haydn’s rarely sung 
“The Seasons.” The performances con 
tinue as follows: 

Wednesday evening, May 8—“St. Mat- 
thew Passion,” Bach; Thursday after- 
noon, May 9—Orchestral concert, Mme. 
Matzenauer, soloist; Friday evening, 
May 10—First Performance of “The Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (written for the Festi- 
val by Edgar Stillman-Kelley, text by 
Elizabeth Hodgkinson) ; Saturday after- 
noon, May 11—Orchestral Concert, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli, soloist; Saturday eve- 
ning—“Stabat Mater,” Rossini, and “The 
New Life,” Wolf-Ferrari. 

The soloists are Florence Hinkle, 
Merle Alcock, Lambert Murphy, Mabel 
Garrison, Giovanni Martinelli, Clarence 
Whitehill, Margaret Matzenauer, Evan 
Williams, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Charles T. Tittman, with the festival 
chorus of 350, children’s chorus of 700 
and boys’ choir of 300. The Cincinnati 
Symphony Orchestra is to take part and, 
as previously announced, Eugen Ysaye, 
the famous Belgian violinist, is to be the 
festival conductor this year. 


HEAR THREE GIFTED ARTISTS 





Lotta Madden, Hartridge Whipp and 
Francis Moore Appear in Bloomfield 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J., April 2.—Lotta 
Madden, soprano; Hartridge Whipp, 
baritone, and Francis Moore, pianist, 


appeared in a concert at the First Pres- 
byterian Church Guild last evening in a 
program that won them much praise. 
Miss Madden scored in a Russian group 
by Rachmaninoff and Gretchaninoff, an 
American group by Burleigh, Hamblen, 
Francis Moore and Liza Lehmann’s 
“Good Morning, Brother Sunshine,” and 
three songs by Mabel Wood Hill. Her 
fine voice and artistic understanding 
brought her an enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Whipp delivered artistically a 
Korbay Hungarian folk-song’ group, 
American songs by Crist, Bergh, Whit- 
ing, Kramer, Branscombe, Treharne, 
Deems Taylor and Avery. In them he 
revealed his admirable voice and inter- 
pretative art, winning rounds of ap- 
plause from his hearers. Mr. Moore 
played a Chopin group admirably and 
also officiated as accompanist in his usual 
skilful manner. 





Vera Barstow to Make Thirty Appear- 
ances in Canada 


Vera Barstow, the violinist, has just 
signed a contract for thirty concerts in 
Canada for next season. It will be a 
notable tour for the young artist, who is 
a favorite in the Dominion, where she 
plays perhaps as often as in the United 
States. This is probably due to the 
fact that she is a pupil of Luigi von 
Kunits, at whose Toronto residence she 
frequently makes lengthy stays. 
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TUTTI TILIA LUAU 


HINDERMYER 


AMERICAN TENOR 


Wins Unanimous Praise in 
Williamsport(Pa.) Recital on Mar. 20. 


Sun, March 21: 


“A true tenor robusto, possessed of a voice essentially manly, 
though of haunting sweetness, and absolute mastery of all the re- 
sources of the great artist, Mr. Hindermyer had not sung two songs 


before the audience was his to do with as he pleased.”’ 
Gazette-Bulletin, March 21: 


‘His voice combines a fine strength with a soft quality that is 
most fascinating, and his gracious good nature is a joy as well.”’ 
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MATZENAUER SHOWS 
RARE RECITAL ART 


Metropolitan Contralto Warmly 
Praised — Patriotism Per- 
vades Event 





Margaret Matzenauer, Contralto. Ke- 
cital, Carnegie Hall, Afternoon, April 
5. Accompanist, Frank La Forge. The 
Program: 


Again,’ Dowland; “Sweet 
Jymph, Come to Thy Lover,” Morley; 
argo from a Solo Cantata, Caldara; 
‘Lusinghe piu Care,” Handel; “In the 


Steppe, Gretchaninofi; “Sorrow im 


“Come 


Spring Time,” Rachmaninoff (in Rus- 
ian); “Why G rleams the Tear?” “Thy 
Warning Is Good,” Grieg (in Nor- 


wegian) ; ; “Il pleut des pétales de fleurs,” 
?hené-Baton; “Guitares et Mandolines,” 


Saint - Saéns; “Katase,” Duparc; 
L’Heur Deélicieuse,” Staub; “Night,” 
‘Supplication,”’ La Forge (written for 
ind dedicated to Mme. Matzenauer) ; 


“Odaliske,” “To a Young Gentleman,” 
John Carpenter; “The Linnet Is Tuning 
Her Flute,” Marion Bauer. 


Margaret Matzenauer represents a 
curious paradox. She is an opera singer 
who sings even better in the concert hall 
than in the opera house. To be sure, 
other operatic stars of her rank have 
demonstrated gifts of a conspicuous or- 
der in the recital field, which is so often 
a trackless desert to their species, but 
the Metropolitan contralto seems ac- 
tually greater in point of pure vocalism 
than when disporting herself in the more 
spectacular environment. There are 
times on the opera stage when her ara- 
matic tendencies get the better of her 
vocal judgment. But when she made her 
annual recital appearance before a tre- 
mendous audience in Carnegie Hall last 


week there were no defects of this sort. 
Flaws of a kind might, indeed, be de- 
tailed, but they hardly detracted from 
the general enjoyment of her very beau- 
tiful singing. On the whole, she seemed 
far less inclined than she has been to 
forget that nature designed her for a 
contralto and she avoided what might 
too severely impose on her upper regis- 
ter. Under conditions so favorable her 
voice is felt to be truly one of the most 
luscious and ravishing organs that can 
be heard to-day. 

There were patriotic features in 
plenty at this recital. The proceeds, to 
begin with, were contributed to the Edu- 
cational Fund of the National War Sav- 
ings Committee. War savings stamp ban- 
ners hung from the boxes and posters 
adorned the walls and the stage hang- 
ings. After the second group the art- 
ist sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
and then yielded up the platform to a 
lady who talked about war savings 
stamps. During the intermission stamp 
venders circulated freely through the 
audience. Mme. Matzenauer herself re- 
ceived a great ovation for her singing 
of the anthem and earned a profusion 
of flowers. 

It is hardly necessary to consider her 
various performances in detail. In many 
ways the most remarkable feat of the 
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in Dayton 

















AYTON, O, April 3.—On her arrival yesterday in this city to give one of her few remaining concerts before leaving for 
France, where she will sing for the soldiers, Mme. Schumann-Heink, the contralto, was presented with flowers by the repre- 


sentatives of the United States Marine Corps. 


left to right are: 
geant Charles Stahl, 


The above picture was taken just after the presentation was made. Reading from 
A. F. Thiele, under whose direction the concert was given; Yeoman Ray Ohmer of the Naval Reserves, Ser- 
Mme. Schumann-Heink and Sergeant J. Kozley. 





opening group was Handel’s “Lusinghe 
piu Care,” the ornate floridities of which 
she managed with the vocal tractability 
and lightness of a consummate coloratura 
soprano. There was no slurring, no un- 
certainty of execution—and this eigh- 
teenth century melodic bravura is a 
vastly greater test of musicianship and 
flexibility than the senseless ornamenta- 
tions of the Rossini-Donizetti school. 
Just previous to this number Mme. 
Matzenauer showed with what surpass- 
ing breadth and nobility of expression 
she could bring to sustained legato melo- 
dies of the same period in a wonderfully 
fine largo movement from a solo cantata 
by Antonio Caldara. 

Her two Russian songs she voiced with 
admirable emotional depth, but after 
hearing her sing the two delicious songs 
of Grieg one was moved to regret that 
she had not given over the whole group 
to that composer. Surely she could stir 
an audience to the depths with “At the 
Bier of a Young Woman,” “False 
Friendship,” “The Minstrel’s Song,” 
“The Youth” or “On the Journey Home- 
ward”—to designate but five of the in- 
comparable masterpieces of which sing- 
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ers, in their abysmal ignorance, are still 
unaware. 

The best of the remaining numbers 
were Duparc’s “Extase” and the two 
songs of Frank La Forge, who played 
the singer’s accompaniment in his peer- 
less manner. HH. ¥. P. 





TACOMA GIVES CANTATA 


“Erl-King’s Daughter” Has Admirable 
Presentation—Hear Army Singers 


TACOMA, WASH., March 23.—With 
many prominent Tacoma musicians in 
the cast, an elaborate production of the 
poetical Norse cantata, “The Erl-King’s 
Daughter,” was given at the Tacoma 
Theater on March 20. The principal 
part in the cantata, which was produced 
under the direction of Rvbert Ziegler— 
the réle of Oluf, a prince of Denmark— 
was taken by Hugh E. Winder. Mr. 
Winder’s voice is a superb baritone, espe- 
cially adapted to the interpretation of 
the réle of Oluf. The Queen was well 
portrayed by Retha Hicks. Among the 
other principals of note were Mrs. L. L. 
Tallman, soprano, who sang the role of 
the Erl-King’s Daughter, and Mrs. J. 
Austin Wolbert, mezzo-soprano. Robert 
Ziegler, who directed the cantata, prov- 
ing himself a conductor of rare ability, 
is but recently from Holland and was 
formerly a pupil of the Roya! Conserva- 
tory at The Hague. A chorus of seventy 
voices and an orchestra of twenty-five 
pieces, under the leadership of D. P. 
Nason, supported the cast. An especial 
feature of the evening was the chorus 
of Erl Snow Maidens represented by Lou 





Danow, Vera Nisonger, Mary Koral, 
Anna Wakrek, Leota Williams, Mrs. Mc- 
Bridge, Mrs. J. A. Spencer and Mrs. 
Louise Schaefer. 

An interesting event of the week was 
the Fine Arts Studio Club soirée given 
at the home of Mrs. Harry Baker Opie. 
The program introduced several notable 
musicians, among them two Camp Lewis 
men, Constant Segrist, a former grand 
opera tenor, and Arthur Grauman, bari- 
tone. Major Sherman of Camp Lewis, 
who formerly sang with the Boston 
Grand Opera Company, a grandson of 
General Sherman, also assisted with the 
program. Others appearing in delight- 
ful numbers were Mrs. Farwell Putnam 
Lilly of Seattle, pianist; Marjorie Mil- 
ler, a gifted Seattle violinist, and Mrs 
Brackett-Munsey, a favorite soprano of 
Tacoma, who has recently returned from 
study in Boston and New York. 

A. W. R. 
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KOEMMENICH FORCES 
MAKE WORTHY DEBUT 


“New Choral Society’’ Sings 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem ” 
Commendably 





Louis Koemmenich’s New Choral So- 
ciety, which consists principally of those 
who seceded from the Oratorio Society 
when that organization discarded its 
conductor last season, gave its first con- 
cert in Carnegie Hall on Thursday eve- 
ning of last week. Verdi’s “Manzoni 
Requiem” was the offering of the occa- 
sion. The Koemmenich forces had, it 
will be recalled, appeared earlier in the 
season, lending their aid to the Philhar- 
monic in the performances of the Ninth 
Symphony and Brahms’s “Song of 
Fate,” though without the formalities 
attending a strict début. This more cere- 
monious event transpired last week to 
the sounds of sufficiently enthusiastic 
applause. 

Verdi’s beautiful and moving work is 
well adapted to illuminate the capacities 
of a new chorus. Moreover, it is one of 
those works in which Mr. Koemmenich 
shines, a fact established two years ago 


when the craze for open-air operas and 
concerts swept the country and the 
“Requiem” was sung one bright Sunday 
afternoon amidst the wooing screams of 
locomotive whistles and with the per- 
formers stationed about a quarter of a 
mile from the audience. Refinement had 
to be sacrificed to vigor that time if the 
listeners were to hear Verdi’s music at 
all, and vigor there was in plenty. Under 
favorable concert auspices last week 
there was nothing tame or placid about 
the: presentation. Indeed, one might 
have wished Mr. Koemmenich to mod- 
erate somewhat his vigorous zeal, in con- 
sequence of which the orchestra often 
played too loudly and in many cases 
effectually blanketed the choristers. The 
“Requiem” is a work that easily leads a 
conductor to such over-emphasis and the 
greatest vigilance must be exercised in 
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the interest of a becoming dynamic bal- 
ance. 

Nevertheless, the New Choral Society 
sang spiritedly and well, though the 
tenor and bass sections are neither vo- 
cally nor numerically constituted quite 
as they should be. Not only did the 
“Dies Irae” and the fugued “Sanctus” 
go excellently, with precision and firm- 
ness of attack, but the sotto voce re- 
sponses of the “Libera Me” were given 
with beauty and impressiveness. 

The solo quartet, comprising Marcella 
Craft, Alma Beck, Albert Lindquest and 
Arthur Middleton, afforded less reason 
for enjoyment than the chorus. All 
save Mr. Middleton displayed more or 
less disregard for pitch. Miss Craft of- 
fended frequently in this respect, though 
she sang with splendid conviction and 
sincerity and with no little vocal beauty 
so long as she refrained from extremes 
in the use of the open tone. Miss Beck 
gives a raucous quality to her fine con- 
tralto by her style of production. Mr. 
Lindquest, who replaced Arthur Hackett, 
disclosed a throaty and constrained 
tone. His whole performance was 
strikingly inferior to his accomplish- 
ments in the “Children’s Crusade” 
earlier in the year. Mr. Middleton lived 
up to his artistic reputation in such 
opportunities as the bass réle afforded 
him. The “Lacrymosa” would have 
been considerably more enjoyable had 
the four artists sung it in tune. 

m ws 2. 





Bloomfield, N. J.. Hears Lotta Madden 
and Hartridge Whipp 


Lotta Madden, the young soprano, who 
made her début in New York several 
weeks ago, lately made her appearance 
at a concert in Bloomfield, N. J., in con- 
junction with Hartridge Whipp, bari- 
tone, before a crowded house. The art- 
ist quickly gained the approval of the 
audience, receiving enthusiastic ap- 
plause. Francis Moore and Mrs. Whipp 
rendered assistance as accompanists. 





Winton & Livingston to Manage Sascha 
Jacobsen Next Season 


Announcement has been made by the 
Winton & Livingston concert manage- 
ment that they have signed contracts 
ta cover Sascha Jacobsen’s concert book- 
ings for the season of 1918-1919 and for 
a term of seasons thereafter. 








NOTES OF THE CHICAGO STUDIOS 








Chicago, April 6. 


| Nga oo of the piano department of the 
Knupfer Studios gave a recital on 
the evening of April 3. Among those 
appearing were Bertha Garland, Nelly- 
rose Westerheide, Jennie Kibby, Georgie 
Krakauer, Evelyn Goldberg, Mary Kart- 
man, Clare Landon, Helen Smyser, Ellen 
Corich, Verna Karnes, Lydia Engel, Pau- 
line Czechowitz and Mildren Schooler. 
Walter Knupfer announces a “Young 


Artists’ Series” of his own pupils. It 
will be inaugurated April 10 by John 
Wiederhirn, assisted by Ruth Breyt- 
spraad, violinist, in a program of works 
by Chicago composers. Among those an- 
nounced for future hearings are Magda- 
len Massmann, Anna Daze and Agnes 
Blafka. 

Margaret Farr, pianist, and Norman 
Altermatt, violinist, appeared at Lyon 
& Healy Hall, March 31, under the aus- 
pices of the Society of Musical Friends. 

The Saturday morning recital of the 
Chicago Musical College on April 6 was 
given by pupils of the preparatory piano 
and violin departments under the direc- 
tion of Julia Lois Caruthers. Among 
those appearing were Evelyn Volkhardt, 
Ruth Ferguson, Bernice Drozdowitz, 
Helen Silverman, Mary Evans, Pearl 
Ash, Leonard Shure, Gertrude Gagen- 
holtz, Aileen York, Vivian Drozdowitz, 
Norman Gast, Esther Cooperman, Myron 
Kinsey, Mildren Friedman, Imogene 
Thompson, Alice Leatarte, Nathan 
Fisher, Mollie Rosenthal, Julius Lurey, 
Diana Lipschutz and Lillian Levinson. 

Olga Grupe, organ pupil of Mrs. Ross, 
played the evening services of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Oak Park, on Easter 
Sunday. 

Marie Pruzan, artist pupil of Adolf 
Miihlmann, has been re-engaged by 
Cleofonte Campanini for the next sea- 
son of the Chicago Opera Association. 

Emma Sheel, pupil of Gustaf Holm- 
quist, recently directed a chorus of 100 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades 
in a patriotic costume program given at 
a Cook County teachers’ meeting in Ful- 
lerton Hall. 
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FRANCES NASH 


has extended her concert tours 
of the present season from New 


York City to Wichita, Kan., and 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., to 


Direction Evelyn Hopper 
fEolian Hall. New York City 


New Orleans, ‘‘Times-Picayune”’ 
“FRANCES NASH is a remarkable pianist and 
comes very near the claim of ‘America’s great- 
Miss Nash was perfectly entrancing 
performed as few, if anyy concert artists of today 


est. 


can surpass 


phrases that would stall any but the most profi- 


cient of virtuos.’’ 
STEINWAY PIANO 
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Albert Labarthe, pianist, began 
series of educational recitals in the Fi; 
Arts Recital Hall March 31. He was a 
sisted by Ilma Ender and Ann Kerr. 

Pearl Cohen, a talented child pianis 
pupil of Viola Cole, gave a recital ; 
Central Music Hall April 4. She w;: 
assisted by Florence Chaser, a soprar 
of marked merits in diction and interpr. 
tation. E. C. M. 





Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls in Unique Recit: 


Mrs. Mabel Wagnalls on April 3 a; 
peared at the National Arts Club in 
recital of “Imagery and Music.” H; 
program consisted of four numbers 
Chopin’s “Polonais in D Minor,” Liszt 
“Etude in D Major,” the Weber-Laza: 
“Invitation to the Dance” and Be 
thoven’s “Sonata Appassionata.” Mr 
Wagnalls preceded the piano interpret: 
tion of each number by original reading 
on the fantasies she visualized in stud) 
ing the piece. The various numbers we: 
likened to the tales of the “Sleepin 
Beauty” and the “Lorelei.” In the “A; 
passionata,” Mrs. Wagnalls saw a lik 
ness to the Book of Genesis. To playin 
which showed appreciation of ton 
values, Mrs. Wagnalls added some d: 
lightful word pictures. 





April Is Active Months for Tollefsen 


The Tollefsen Trio, following its r: 
cent successful New York recital, 
booked for a number of April engage 
ments, appearing on April 9 at th 
Tonkinstler Society in Brooklyn, o 
April 20 at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
in a concert in aid of the Kallman 
Orphanage with Julia Claussen and th 
Swedish Glee Club. In its series of 
“Hours of Music” the third occurs on 
April 27 at the Chateau du Parc in 
Brooklyn, when Arthur Hartmann wil! 
be the guest-composer. Carl H. Tolle 
sen, violinist, and Michel Penna, ’cellis: 
of the trio, assisted in the Easter music 
at the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, 
of which A. Y. Cornell is organist. Flor 
ence Hinkle, soprano, and Nevada Va: 
Der Veer, contralto, were the singers o 
this occasion. 
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RAISA GIVEN HEARTY 
GREETING IN RECITAL 


Soprano Appears Under Rubin- 
stein Club Auspices, Aided 
by Rimini 

Rosa Raisa, Soprano. Recital, Carnegie 
Hall, Afternoon, April 2. Assisting 
Artist, Giacomo Rimini, Baritone. 
Accompanist, Richard Hageman. The 
Program: 





“Se tu m’ami,” Pergolesi; “Onie ot 
vietzali,’ Rachmaninoff; “Osten,” Aren- 
sky; “Berceuse,” Brahms; “Voi cha sa- 
pete” from “Nozze de Figaro,” Mozart; 
Rosa Raisa. “D’Amor sull ali rosee”’ 
from “Trovatore,” Aria, “Eri Tu” from 
“Ballo in Maschera,”’ Verdi, Giacomo 
Rimini. “Dans le Printemps,” de Garat; 
“Jeunnes Fillettes,’ Wackerlin; “Twi- 
light Dreams,” Sibella; “When I Go 


Alone,’ Buzzi-Peccia; Aria, “Casta 
Diva” from “Norma,” Bellini; Rosa 
Raisa. Duetto from “Luisa Miller,” 


Verdi, Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. 


The Rubinstein Club, which a short 
time ago treated its members and as 
many other folks as Carnegie Hall would 
accommodate to an afternoon of Galli- 
Curci’s dearly prized warblings, spon- 
sored last week a recital by two other 
members of the Chicago Opera Company, 
Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini. After 
a prefatory address by Mrs. Chapman 
and the singing of the “Star-Spangled 
Banner” by the audience, spurred on by 
Mr. Chapman, Miss Raisa appeared, 
looking radiant, and sang Pergolesi’s “Se 
tu m’ami.” 

Now, Miss Raisa possesses one of the 
most gloriously beautiful and opulent 
voices of the generation. Its volume, its 
range, its quality, backed by such an 
exuberant temperament as pervades the 
lady, should place her in the forefront 
of living dramatic sopranos and conjure 
up thoughts of some of the greatest of 
past ages. But, given Miss Raisa’s 
present technical methods, her tremen- 
dous possibilities appear checked and 
stunted. She is yet a very young woman 
and if she is a sincere artist and her 
successes have not turned her head she 
will mend her tone production and equal- 
ize her voice with all convenient speed, 
for her breathing is at fault and her 
practice of forcing and spreading her 
upper tones courts disaster. 

In her operatic arias Miss Raisa 
showed to better advantage than in her 
songs, though the note of emotional sin- 
cerity pervaded her two Russian num- 
bers. Brahms’s “Cradle Song” and 
Schumann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume” lie 
beyond her most intimate province. 

Mr. Rimini was heard in “Eri tu” and, 
with Miss Raisa, in the duo- from 
“Luisa Miller.” Mr. Hageman filled his 
office at the piano conscientiously. 





Arthur Nevin, the noted composer, 
who is now song léader at Camp Grant, 
Rockford, Ill., recently expressed him- 
self with enthusiasm about “There’s a 
Long, Long Trail.” He spoke in a letter 
to the publishers of its being “perhaps 
the favorite song with Camp Grant sol- 
diers” with “human appeal.” 








Trio of Artists Heard by Pleiades Club 
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Photo by Matzene 
EMBERS of the Pleiades Club heard 
a trio of gifted artists on Sunday 
evening, March 31, when Rosalie Miller, 
soprano; Elizabeth Campbell, mezzo-so- 


prano, and Jacob Gegna, violinist, pre- 
sented the program. It was ladies’ night 














On Left: Elizabeth Campbell, Mezzo- 
Soprano. Above: Jacob Gegna, Vio- 
linist. On Right: Rosalie Miller, So- 


prano. These Artists Were Heard Re- 
cently at a Meeting of the Pleiades 
Club in New York City 


at the Pleiades and Mrs. E, F. Foley had 
charge of the proceedings. Miss Miller 
sang Gluck’s “Spiage Amati” and Bur- 
leigh’s “By an’ By” with excellent effect, 
winning both by the lovely quality of 
her voice and the charm of her sing- 
ing. Miss Campbell, one of the Cen- 


























tury Opera Company stars, was accorded 
enthusiastic applause for her singing of 
Verdi’s “O Don Fatale” and Chadwick’s 
“He Loves Me.” Mr. Gegna is a violinist 
of distinctive gifts. He won the appro- 
bation of his hearers with Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Serenade.” 





GREAT AUDIENCE BIDS 
ROSA RAISA FAREWELL 


Popular Soprano Ardently Ap- 
plauded in Concert with Rim- 
ini and Jacobsen 





Before a great popular audience, Rosa 
Raisa made what was announced as “her 
farewell appearance” on Sunday even- 
ing, April 1, at the Hippodrome, New 
York. Assisting her were Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone of the Chicago Opera 


Association, and Sascha Jacobsen, vio- 
linist. The auditorium was crowded to 
capacity and on the stage were enough 
people to fill AYolian Hall. 

Mr. Jacobsen played in splendid fash- 
ion works by Sarasate, Gluck and Wie- 
niawski and had a hearty reception, 
which he deserved. He granted extras, 
among them Kreisler’s “‘Liebesfreud,” a 
piece whose spirit he does not under- 
stand. Joseph Adler accompanied him 
well. 

Miss Raisa’s and Mr. Rimini’s per- 
formances were so marred by the ac- 
companying of Arnoldo Conti that crit- 
ical comment must be withheld until 
such time as they realize that New York 
is not in the provinces. The art of ac- 
companying New York music-lovers ap- 
preciate, and they will not tolerate the 
kind of thing that Mr. Conti did. He is, 
to be sure, a routined conductor of the 
old Italian school, but like so many of 
them is totally unfitted for concert ac- 
company ing. There were places where 
he almost had to stop, being unable to 


play the notes, and in the “Barber” 
“Largo al factotum” he left out yards 
of notes, keeping his foot on the pedal 
to cover up omissions. Hippodrome au- 
diences on Sunday nights are, of course, 
not discriminating in their musical taste 
and for the mass of listeners Miss 
Raisa’s voice was the thing, irrespective 
of how the accompaniments were played. 
Nevertheless the artistic quality of the 
evening was destroyed by the utter in- 
competence of the accompanist, who did 
not seem to enjoy his playing any more 
than discriminating persons in the audi- 
ence did listening to it. 

Miss Raisa sang songs by Buonamici, 
Lotti’s “Pur dicesti” (which the pro- 
gram listed as “Bocca Bella” and ex- 
plained in a special note that its com- 
poser was unknown!—this of one of the 
best known of old Italian classics), 
Nogero, Balakireff, Glinka, Gretchanin- 
off, Sans-Souci, Rogers, the “Suicidio” 
aria from “Gioconda,”’ and at the end 
the “Ave Maria” of Bach-Gounod with 
Mr. Rimini and Mr. Jacobsen. She was 
applauded to the echo after every num- 
ber and sang pieces in Yiddish, in re- 
sponse to shouts from the galleries call- 
ing for them, among them “Eili, Eili,” 
which Mr. Conti succeeded in playing so 
that it was quite unrecognizable. 

W. K. 





Raymond Havens Scores with Chadwick 
Club of Lawrence, Mass. 


The Chadwick Club of Lawrence, 
Mass., presented Raymond Havens, 
pianist, in recital on the evening of 
March 22 in Saunders Hall. There was 
a large audience which expressed hearty 
approva! of Mr. Haven’s pronounced 
talent. His program opened with a 
Bach-Tausig Organ Toccata in D Minor. 


He then played the Beethoven ‘“Appas- 
sionata” Sonata and continued with 
Chopin, Liszt, Alkan, Wagner-Liszt and 
Schubert-Liszt numbers, to say nothing 
of the many encores which he was 
obliged to add, among which was Mr. 
Havens’ own arrangement of Chabrier’s 
“Espana,” which won particular favor. 





Graveure’s Canadian Triumphs 


Louis Graveure, the Belgian baritone, 
is now making his second Canadian tour. 
The first two concerts of his present tour 
occurred in Edmonton and Winnipeg, at 
both of which even the standing room 
was sold out. So complete was Mr. 
Graveure’s success that the local man- 
ager immediately requested five return 
engagements to take place on his way 
back to New York, and a three months’ 
tour for next season with a minimum of 
fifty concerts. In May Mr. Graveure 
will give his third New York recital of 
the present season at Carnegie Hall. 
This will be his eleventh appearance in 
New York during the present season. 





‘*Voice of rare 
quality of tone, 
beautifully mellow 
and with unusual 
range.” 

—Peoria Evening Star 
Noo. 14, 1917. 
Exclusive Management 
HAENSEL & JONES 
Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FARRAR 


“BEAUTIFUL, CLEAR SOPRANO.” 
“SHE WAS FASCINATING.” 


“VOICE OF CRYSTAL CLEARNESS.” 


WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 


AMPARITA 





—New York Times. 


—New York Herald. 


—New York Evening Sun. 


Exclusive Management: 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Soprano with Chicago 
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WHAT THE LIBERTY LOAN MEANS 
[Excerpt from President Wilson’s address in Baltimore, 
Saturday, April 6] 

“The Loan we are met to discuss is one of the least 
‘parts of what we are called upon to give and to do, 
though in itself imperative. The people of the whole 
ountry are alive to the necessity of it, and are ready 
to lend to the utmost, even where it involves a sharp 
skimping and daily sacrifice to lend out of meager 
‘earnings. 

“They will look with reprobation and contempt upon 
those who can and will not, woon those who demand a 
higher rate of interest, upon those who think of it as a 
mere commercial transaction. I have not come, there- 
fore, to urge the loan. I have come only to give you, 
if 1 can, a more vivid. conception of what it is for. 
“The reasons for this. great war, the reason why it 
had to come, and the need to fight it through, and the 
‘issues that hang upon its outcome are more clearly dis- 
closed now than ever before. It is easy to see just what 
this particular loan means, because the cause we are 
fighting for stands more sharply revealed than at any 
previous crisis of the momentous struggle. The man 
wito knows least can now see plainly how the cause of 
justice stands and what the imperishable thing is he is 
asked to invest in. 

“Men in America may be more sure than they ever 
were before that the cause is their own, and that, if it 
should be lost, their own great nation’s place and mis- 
sion in the world would be lost with it.” 





SONG TRANSLATIONS AGAIN 


Patriotism ought to have stimulated the use of Eng- 
lish on the song recital platform more than it has. 
Several artists—among them Louis Graveure, John 
McCormack and Evan Williams—have done good work 
in bringing forward the classics in the vernacular, and 
the results have abundantly justified their efforts. 
Others are less enterprising. Rather than give them- 
selves the trouble of searching for a good translation 
or of having one made, they pass over the songs so un- 
fortunate as to be written to German texts. There are 
a few exceptions, however. A curious case was to be 
observed last week at Rosa Raisa’s recital. That re- 
markable young woman had on her program the 


“Gradle Song” of Brahms and later, as an encore, she 
gave Schumann’s “Du bist wie eine Blume.” 


Naturally, 


Room 1011, 120 Boylston Street 


12 Nottingham PI., London, W 


these were not done in German. 
they were done in Italian. 

Miss Raisa sings English. Indeed, several numbers 
in our tongue figured on the selfsame program. What, 
then, was the reason for offering the familiar songs of 
Schumann and Brahms in any other language to an 
American audience so long as the original text was not 
to be used? Twenty years ago this sort of thing would 
probably have passed without notice. To-day the par- 
ticular incident may be small enough in itself, but it 
implies a good deal and a large principle rests at the 
bottom of it. Since it cannot be urged that the vocalist 
was unable to negotiate the English language, it is likely 
that the want of adequate translations must be blamed 
for the procedure. But if there are no good transla- 
tions extant, why are they not made? And if they are 
not made, why is there no demand for them? It 
should be the part of artistic patriotism to-day to elimi- 
nate the enemy language on our recital stages by mak- 
ing available the classical masterpieces of song in our 
own. It should be the positive duty of American 
publishers to leave no stone unturned in order that the 
lyr.cs of Schubert, Brahms, Schumann, Franz and the 
rest be equipped with translations that are not mon- 
strosities- of doggerel. There are enough willing and 
able translators to do the job efficiently if the appeal to 
them be made in earnest. Foreign texts translated into 
another foreign tongue for the consumption of Ameri- 
can music-lovers! What a humiliation! 


But, most unnaturally, 





SING MORE GRIEG 


Some months ago MUSICAL AMERICA editorially re- 
buked the bovine stupidity of recital singers for the 
abiding disregard of the finest songs of the Russians 
Moussorgsky and Rubinstein, the Norwegian Grieg and 
the American Edward MacDowell at a time when the 
passions of the moment are operating against the works 
of Schubert, Schumann, Franz, Brahms and other mas- 
ters. Of course, it was not to be supposed that any- 
thing short of a persistent crusade would shake singers 
out of their apathetic ways, and it must be confessed 
that recital programs at the end of the season are quite 
as bad as they were at the beginning. The trash one 
hears from singers of presumable intelligence simply 
numbs the brain, Probably it will be as bad next year. 
Stupidity is the cause of it all—stupidity, before which 
the gods themselves are powerless. 

Margaret Matzenauer at her Carnegie Hall concert 
last week was so wise as to place two songs of Grieg 
on her list. They were not two of the best, but they 
charmed the audience and made one regret that she 
had not done more Grieg instead of the mediocre stuff 
of Gretchaninoff and Rachmaninoff that made up the 
rest of the group. She has the voice, the temperament 
and the style to do justice to the greater lyrics of Grieg 
—to songs of such nobility and tragic grandeur as “At 
a Young Woman’s Bier,” “At Mother’s Grave” and 
“False Friendship.” But there are other singers before 
the public to-day who have this capacity, and who 
would delight their hearers past belief if Heaven be- 
stowed on them enough sense of the common or horse 
variety to take the advice of those who know whereof 
they speak. Grieg wrote other things than “I Love 
Thee,” “The Swan,” “The Way of the World,” “In a 
Boat” and “My Thought Is Like a Mighty Crag.” A 
song like “False Friendship” is very nearly as great as 
Schubert’s “Doppelginger’”—but who has ever sung it 
here? “At Mother’s Grave” has a tragic sublimity that 
is of the stock of Beethoven—but who knows it? “On 
the Journey Home” ranks with the most intimately con- 
ceived and fervent of emotional lyrics. How many 
times has it appeared on a program this year or in the 
past ten years? “The Minstrel’s Song,” “The Moun- 
tain Maid,” “Ragna,” “The Youth,” “Good Morning,” 
“Solveig’s Cradle Song’”—are these even names to those 
recitalists who industriously ransack junk heaps or who 
follow in the. wake of their colleagues to exploit some 
wretched imitations and perversions of Debussy’s style 
or some vulgar and cheaply sentimental salon ditty? 

The elimination of the classics has. made programs 
flabby and invertebrate. Grieg’s songs are, for the 
most part, as substantial, as “meaty” as those of Schu- 
mann or Franz. They would give a program a back- 
bone and a point of climax which not all the Gretchan- 
inoff, Bruneau, Fourdrain, Sjogren, John Carpenter or 
Marion Bauer in the world can supply. Let singers 
enlighten their ignorance, bestir themselves and sing 
more of them! 





There is sound sense in the letter of the Open Forum 


correspondent who argues that highly trained men. like . 


musicians should not be obliged to do the same kind of 
work as the unskilled, unprofessional draftees. . Thé 
best of it is that the Government has recognized the 
justice of this argument. 
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Government psychologists——ceurtestes;“among them undisturbed attention. 





“being yiven. 
‘Stepping in the middle of a dramatic number he said 
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Blanche Da Costa and Victor Herbert 


A smiling American soprano and an American con- 
ductor and composer posed for the above at Battle 
Creek, Mich., when Blanche Da Costa was soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra on Feb. 13 under 
Victor Herbert’s baton. Miss Da Costa won high praise 
for her singing there with the Cincinnati organization 
and has since been soloist with this orchestra in Cin- 
cinnati on March 17. 


Pearce—Samuel Pearce, gifted pianist and accom- 
panist, will leave shortly for France to play in the 
Y. M. C. A. recreation centers back of the lines. 


Mason—Edith Mason, prima donna soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan, has sung in three cities this past 
winter, Havana, Porto Rico and Caracas, appearing in 
more than ten different operas during that time. 


Caruso—Enrico Caruso, taking his afternoon strol! 
last Saturday, joined the crowd in front of the New 
York Public Library, to examine the Browning gun on 
exhibition there, alongside the Thrift Stamp booth. 
Then he bought War Thrift Stamps from every member 
of the Woman’s Committee who approached him. 


Hindermyer—Harvey Hindermyer, the New York 
tenor, has to his credit a number of “first-time” per- 
formances of songs by contemporary American com- 
posers. Among those which he has introduced in his 
programs are Florence Turner Maley’s popular “The 
Fields o’ Ballyclare,” Geoffrey O’Hara’s “Give a Man a 
Horse He Can Ride,” and William Reddick’s song-cycle, 
“Love in a Cottage.” 

Betti—Adolfo Betti, first violinist of the Flonzaley 
Quartet, says in an interview with William Armstrong 
in the Evening Mail that after the war the kind of 
music written will be much simpler. Mr. Betti said 
that after the war American students will no longer 
go abroad in great numbers to study, will not need to 


do so. In the past Berlin was the musical center of the 
world. To-day America is the world’s center, he de- 
clared. 


Whithorne—The application of Emerson Whithorne;, 
the composer, to have the name Whithorne recognized 
as his real and legal name has just been granted by 
Judge Hadden of the Probate Court of Cleveland, Ohio, 
on the ground that Whithorne’s paternal grandfather 
bore this family name when he emigrated from Eng 
land, but whimsically changed its spelling because 
through the vagaries of mispronunciation it had been 
metamorphosed into Whittern. 


Case—Anna Case’s recital in New Brunswick, N. J.— 
within twenty miles of the place where she was born 
and made her début as a church singer—was the occa- 
sion of a great gathering of relatives, friends and well- 
wishers from a countryside that had known the soprano 
from girlhood. Mr. and Mrs. Peter Case, Miss Case’s 
parents, came over in their Ford from South Branch, 
N. J., together with Miss Cases’s two brothers, Stanley 
and Lester. Miss Opdycke, Miss Case’s first teacher, 
was also in the audience to applaud her most successful 
pupil. The concert was the second in the Star Concert 
Course run by Charles H. Hart in New Brunswick. 


Stracciari—Riccardo Stracciari, the baritone, has just 
received a photograph of his only son, Luigi, who though 
only seventeen years of age, stands 6 feet 2 inches in his 
stockings. Luigi Stracciari, without the knowledge of 
his parents, joined the Royal Italian Flying Corps, 
studied for six months, and after some extraordinary 
feats performed recently, when he was assisting in 
operations against a fleet of German invaders, was pro- 
moted to a lieutenancy, and highly praised by the gen- 
eral in command. Commendatore and Signora Stracciari 
are highly elated at the news and it is said that the bari- 
tone, in commemoration of the honor bestowed upon his 
som, has donated a very large sum to the Italian Red 

ross. 


Williams—At a recent recital Evan Williams, the 
tenor, halted his scheduled program to address his audi- 
ence’’on the late-dining concert patron who arrives 
argund:nine o’clock and is seated while a number is 
Mr. Williams frankly spoke his mind. 


that both singer and audience are entitled to certain 
A mo- 


are required to analyze the qualifications of every ,..ment’s sheught.avould suggest.to lat i 
drafted man and recommend his assignment to the 4° atti t t cue Weeki ae 


branch of service for which he is fitted. - 

Drafted musicians need have no anxiety, for the Gov- 
ernment has already expressed eagerness to- ‘utilize 
music and musicians to the fullest extent. 





e Gonclusion of a song before taking their 
eats. ‘Ai¥d now, for the benefit of our friends who 
‘did not hear the begifining of the song, I will start 
ain,” he @aid Leud*applause from the audience and 
exit of the discomfited box party. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


ie is now possible to announce the 
result of our statistical labors dur- 
ng the 1917-1918 musical season: 

70,000,00144 persons attended concerts 
(the % represents a certain critic). 

875,879 persons acted rudely at the 
Metropolitan (entered or left during 
acts, slammed seats, talked, crackled 
programs, etc.). 

985,340 ticket speculators reaped a 
harvest during the visit of a certain 
troupe. 

421,094 artists threw kisses, wiggled 
and acted coy while acknowledging ap- 
plause. 

9,842,624 encores were given without 
cause. 

3,985 critics wasted 9,240 hours wait- 
ing in line to pay war tax at certain 
concerts. 

7,450,777 singers sang the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” while wrapped in Old 
Glory and standing before a camera. 

1,990,000 musicians said privately that 
they believed in Government recognition 
of music, civic orchestras and opera and 
pensions for aged musicians. 

894,751 pianists advocated relaxation. 

128,754 vocal teachers abused all meth- 
ods but their own. 

969,334 violinists played 1,300,387,422 
new transcriptions at their recitals. 

’Steen artists born in Germany were 
transformed into Bohemians, Spaniards 
and Americans. 

1250 persons lacked the courage to put 
an end to the vicious practice of a cer- 
tain Don Juan. 

8,888,888 singers used any old transla- 
tion instead of their own English. 

One alien-tongued publication per- 
mitted to continue policy of insulting all 
artists (and non-advertisers) but those 
of its own nationality. 

100,000 vocal teachers invented 875,- 
321,444 new anatomical and psycholog- 
ical terms with which to dazzle pupils. 

27,111 teachers, composers and art- 
ists launched upon their careers with 
the commercial thought uppermost. 

Several artists made capital out of 
their “patriotism.” 

Eleven managers and conductors in 
interviews said that they believed in en- 
couraging American artists—and went 
abroad to engage singers. 

* * * 


Music Clubs, Look to Your Liberty 


State Senator L. H. Gibbs of Buffalo, 
N. Y., has introduced a bill which would 
make it a crime for any woman to re- 
main at a theater, concert or any other 
entertainment after fen o’clock p. m. 

Why can’t some one draw up a bill 


which would make it a crime for cer- 
tain senators to remain alive between 
the hours of 10 a. m. and 10 p. m.? 


* * * 


The Ways of Boston 


are queer. Some men are 
hanged for burning down _ orphan 
asylums. Another man can compose a 
C Sharp Minor Prelude and find himself 
a candidate for the conductorship of the 
Boston Symphony. 

Maybe the Bostonians want Mr. Rach- 
maninoff near them so that they can 
keep an eye on him and avert another 
Prelude. 


Times 


* * * 


Baltimore and Dr. Muck 
[Discovered by Howard E. Potter] 


In a flaming across-the-page headline 
in the Baltimore Evening Sun we read: 


GARTH SCRATCHES DR. MUCK 


Dr. Muck No LONGER 
[By C. Edward Sparrow] 


Dr. Muck has been barred for life on 
the Maryland turf. In fact, his banish- 
ment will cover every race course in the 
were. «+ + .«* 

When Dr. Muck again parades before 
Americans he will have an American 
name. Although the horse still is known 
officially as Dr. Muck, Garth and his 
stable employees never call him by that. 


Poor Dr. Muck is said to be downcast 
and has steadfastly refused to touch 
his oats. 

* oa + 


* * * * * * * * * * *& & © 


»« Wilhelm Makes a Horrible Threat + 
By Secret Wireless 


Cantus Firmus, 
a New York. 
* I and Gott wish to protest at « 
treatment of my conductor. In 
* reprisal I have commanded Strauss * 
and Bruch to compose an Amerikan 


* é ° ao 
Symphonie. 
* In disgust, * 
WILHELM. 
* Berlin, April 8, 1918. 
* - = &- s & £2 8 2 Oo & & * 


The Higher Criticism 


[From the New York Morning 
(Overheard by the Telegraph 
telephoning during a dress 
at the Metropolitan) 


Telegraph} 
writer while 
rehearsal 


“Have you scrubbed out the Reid bow, 
yet, dearie? I seen a fierce lot uv span- 
gles on the floor in it when I come by. I 
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ARY ELIZABETH TURNER 


SALTER, composer, born at 
Peoria, Ill., March 15, 1856. Parents 


musical, but not professional. Began 
musical career 
as singer while 
still a child. 
Early _ educa- 
tion at Burling- 
ton (Iowa) High 
School. Studied 
singing with Al- 
fred Arthur in 
Burlington, 1869, 
later with Dr. 
Max § Schilling, 
Burlington, 1871- 
"72. Went to 
Boston, 1874, 
studied singing 
with John 
O’Neill at Col- 
lege of Music of 
Boston Univer- 
ity, 1874-’75, and with Erminia Ruders- 
lorf, Boston, 1876, and in New York, 
1877-79, 

First important professional appear- 





Mary Turner Salter 


ance with Chicago Apollo Club, William 


Tomlins, conductor, April, 1877. Sang 
in Portland, Me., with Annie Louise 
Cary and in Boston with Ole Bull. Also 


with the St. Cecilia Society of Boston, 
B. J. Lang, conductor, New York Ora- 
torio Society, Dr. Leopold Damrosch, 
conductor; the Troy Vocal Society and 
other such organizations. 

Taught singing at Wellesley College, 
1879-’81. Soloist St. Paul’s, Boston; 
Trinity, New Haven; Zion Episcopal and 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York. Be- 
gan composition as a pastime, 1875, with- 
out preparatory study. Gradually gave 
up church and concert work and devoted 
entire time to composition. 

Married, Boston, 1881, Sumner Sa ter, 
organist and composer. Has had no 
piano instruction or lessons in harmony 
or composition except rudimentary help 
from her husband. 

Published works include about one hun- 
dred songs, including several song cycles. 
Best known songs are “The Cry of 
Rachel,” “The Pine Tree” and “Come to 
the Garden.” Present residence, Wil- 
liamstown, Mass, 














its exquisite tones. 


family, the 


appropriate. 


moderate price. 


nearest you. 


Branches in 
Dayton and Columbus, 





STEINWAY 


Ho the memory thrills at the music 
of the Steinway! 

the long-ago years when, even as now, 
the songs of the heart were enriched by 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. 
Steinway which grandmother 
played is today a cherished possession—its 
durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of 
the noblest sentiment. Nothing could be more 
Consider, too, that this marvel- 
ous piano can be conveniently purchased at a 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


London, Hamburg and Berlin; 
Ohio; 
olis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, W. Va., and rep- 
resented by the foremost dealers throughout the world. 


It stirs thoughts of 


In many a 


Cincinnati, 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianap- 


























don’t b’lieve she ever can wear that dress 
again.” 

“Say, ain't this ‘Shanewis’ grand? A 
American wrote it, too. And that Alice 
Gentle, she’s a American, too, ain’t she?” 

“That ain’t Miss Gentle singing. 
That’s Sophie Braslau.” 

“Well it says on the ad down in front 
that it’s Miss Gentle.” 

“That don’t cut no ice. It’s Sophie 
sngiv now, I tell yuh. Ain't I been 
down in the orchestra door listenin’ to 
her? She’s been singin’ it right along. 
Miss Gentle was took with influenza.” 

“Oh, the poor dear! And her makin’ 
her début and everything.” 

“Yes, it’s tough on her. But it’s nice 
Jor Sophie. Oh, she’s got the grand 
voice! There ain’t no contralto in this 
company that can touch her. And she 
looks so cute in that squaw’s costume. 
Slip into the Morgan box there and take 
a look at her, Lena.” 

“All right. Let me set a minute 
longer, though. Say, who do you sup- 
pose that girl in the telephone booth is? 
One of them critics? Mrs. Canning says 
the ones which write at night in her 


dressing room almost drive her crazy. 
They know more about the opry than 
Mr. Gatti. Can yuh beat it?” 
* * * 
[Guess Who Sent This In] 

The Pittsburgh Gazette-Times says: 

“How the Kaiser must envy Mme. 
Galli-Curci. She has captured the lead- 
ing cities of the United States.” 


+ * *# 


“Her Tooth” is the alluring title of 
Rudolph Ganz’s newest song. Hope it 
makes a deep impression. 

*# * * 


Bobby Has a Good Ear for Music 


[From the Chicago Herald] 


“Bobby,” inquired the mother, “did 
you wash your face before the music 
teacher came?” 

“Voom ” 

“And your hands?” 

6V en’m ?? 

“And your ears?” 

“Well, ma,” said Bobby, judicially, “I 
waeyee the one that would be next to 
or.” 
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POLITICIANS BEGINNING TO SEE THE LIGHT 


i 


_| 








N his communication applying for membership in the Musical Alliance 
and endorsing the organization, which he states “should have the hearty 
support of every American,” Mr. Arthur H. Johnson, a well-known 
musician and citizen of Portland, Oregon, adds that “‘it is interesting to note 
that one of the gentlemen candidates for Congress from this district has in 
his platform the following: ‘I believe in the right of every American to 
enjoy the privilege of art, literature and music.’ " 

This is probably the first time in the history of this country that a 
candidate for Congress has put such a plank in his platform. It means 
that intelligent men seeking public office are beginning to realize that a 
new force has entered the field and may be a powerful factor in aiding 
their aspiration for public office. 

Not long ago the Mayor of Pittsburgh named a day on which the 
citizens, led by the choral bodies, should sing patriotic songs. 

Recently the Mayor of Baltimore at the dinner of the Alliance stated 
that while his first election to office was by a narrow majority his second 
term was secured by a very large majority, a considerable portion of which 
he unquestionably attributed to the interest he had taken in municipally 
supported music, in which connection he also stated that the interest in 
music which had been aroused in Baltimore had been sufficient to reduce 
the deficiency in the expenses of the orchestra to a comparatively small sum. 

It should also be noted that the tremendous movement for the recog- 
nition of the value of music in our national, civic and home life has not 
escaped the Educational Department of the National Government, inasmuch 
as as far back as October 27th United States Commissioner of Education 
Philander P. Claxton wrote to me as follows: ‘‘] am much interested in a 
statement which I have seen recently in regard to the organization of a 
national league for the promotion of music, especially community music, 
in the United States. I am greatly interested, as you know, in everything 
pertaining to the improvement of musical conditions in this country. Would 


like to talk with you about a plan which | have been considering for the 
promotion of better music in the public schools and elsewhere.”’ 

In some cities the organizations for community music, one of the first 
steps in the way of musical progress, are being aided by municipal appro. 
priations. 

All these signs point to the fact that men who belong to the political 
world, or are in close touch with it, are seeing the light ahead, are begin- 
ning to realize that the time has come when the vast multitude of people 
who are interested in music, in art, in literature, propose to have something 
to say, are getting ready all over the country to organize into a force which 
in many localities will mean that they will hold the balance of power. How 
many realize that there are many Congressional districts where the political 
parties are pretty evenly balanced, and consequently if the musicians, the 
music teachers, the singers, the players, organized, registered and voted, 
they would absolutely hold the balance of power, and that it is within their 
power to prevent the election of any man so narrow-minded that he will 
give no consideration to the arts, the sciences as the older nations have done 
for centuries? 

It will not be long when the Alliance begins to show its strength not 
alone through the volume but through the high character of its member- 
ship and the influence that it can exert that a candidate for Congress in 
Oregon will not be a rara avis, something extraordinary, to be looked at 
with astonishment. He will be simply one of a large number who will 
appeal to the suffrages of the intelligent largely on the ground that they are 
anxious to give recognition to the spiritual and higher things of life just as 
much as they are anxious to look after the material welfare of their con- 


Dee Freun >> 











Mme. Richardson-Kuster Joins 


I am enclosing my dues for one in 
Musical Alliance. May Musical Alliance 
awaken the people to a vital realization 
of the importance of hearing good music, 
which fills the mind with refined 
thoughts, and so tends toward character 
building. 

EMMA RICHARDSON-KUSTER, 

Director of Chaminade Ladies’ Glee 

Club. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 29, 1918. 





Deserves the Support of the Entire 
Public 


So splendid a purpose as that of the 
Musical Alliance deserves the support of 
the entire public. 

The greater heights of art develop- 
ment can never be reached without a 
central organization and the co-opera- 
tion of sincere artists. 

RICHARDSON WEBSTER, 
Registrar of Kings County. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 18, 1918. 


Violet A. Wiley of Buffalo Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 in ‘currency. 
Please enter my name to your list of 
membership of the Musical Alliance and 
oblige, 





VIOLET A. WILEY. 
Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 17, 1918. 





A Privilege to Co-operate 


I am most heartily in sympathy with 
the aims of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, particularly with regard 
to the proper and deserved recognition 
and advancement of music in the public 
schools, the unifying of the strength and 
co-operative influence of the musical pro- 
fession and making music vital as a fac- 
tor of our national, civic and home life. 

I count myself privileged to co-operate 
and help in any way possible and here- 
with subscribe for membership and en- 
close check for the annual dues. 

F. WILLIAM FROEHLICH. 

Harrisburg, Pa., March 28, 1918. 





H. S. Ackerman of Greensburg (Pa.) 


Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for subscrip- 
tion for membership in the Musical Alli- 
ance of the United States. 

A H. S. ACKERMAN. 

“Greensburg, Pa., Jan. 26, 1918. 





Most Heartily in Sympathy with the 
Movement 


I enclose check for $1 for member- 
ship fee to Musical Alliance. Would 
say I am most heartily in sympathy with 
the movement and wish it all possible 
success. I am succeeding in some degree 


right here in my home town by having 
violin taught in the public schools, a 
decided innovation, as you know. It is 
not yet started, but next year will see 
us at it in dead earnest. 
Maup E. MONTGOMERY. 
Linwood, Pa., March 31, 1918. 





Why They Join the Alliance 


Being in full sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the Musical Alliance of the 
United States, I desire to become a mem- 
ber and enclose herewith my check for 
$2, in payment for annual dues for Miss 
Lydia Ferguson and myself. 

ELEANOR GARRIGUE FERGUSON. 

New York, April 1, 1918. 





Proud to Add Her Name 


I read with more than profound inter- 
est your remarks in behalf of the Musi- 
cal Alliance of the United States. I also 
most heartily join in the sentiments of 
the thousands of the need of such an 
alliance in the United States to further 
the cause of conditions musical in Amer- 
ica, and that it may become and re- 
main an established and lasting institu- 
tion. 

I am proud to add my name and con- 
tribution to the large membership. I 
am at any time ready to lend any assist- 
ance in my power. 

Mme. MARIE MATTES LEIPHEIMER. 

New York City, March 14, 1918. 





ee Henry Hutzel of Bridgeport Joins 


I hereby make application for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States and enclose annual dues 
of $1. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. HENRY HUTZEL. 

Bridgeport, Conn., March 2, 1918. 





Calls It “A Vital Movement!” 


At the solicitation of Mrs. Adolf Bolm 
I beg to enclose $1 for membership to 
your Alliance. My very best wishes for 
ultimate success in this so vital move- 
ment! 
FRED EISEMANN. 
New York, March 26, 1918. 


Its Immediate Success Must Be Regarded 
as an Auspicious Sign 


I am glad to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance of the United States 
and I am convinced that all musicians 
should join. The immediate success of 
the organization must be regarded as one 
of the truly auspicious signs of the 
present day. 





R. G. WEIGESTER, 
Choral Director and Teacher. 
New York, March 13, 1918. 


Prominent Organ Manufacturer Indorses 
the Alliance 


I herewith enclose my membership ap- 
plication to the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. I certainly am enthused 
with the idea and shall esteem it a privi- 
lege to be able to assist you, especially 
In securing members. 

I believe it is the duty of every music- 
lover to extend the necessary co-opera- 
tion and the cause is a worthy one in- 
deed and is bound to be successful. 

We, as pipe organ builders, consider 
a musical education one of the most es- 
sential characteristics in fitting one’s 
self to grasp and follow artistic environ- 
ments. It adds so much refinement and 
delicate taste to the person with the 
proper musical education and I believe 
that the time is coming when this fact 
will be recognized by the proper author- 
ities, as an absolute necessity. 

Even in our line of manufacture we 
are convinced that the pipe organ indus- 
try is merely in its infancy and the 
extent of its coming growth is boundless. 
From our past records we find a short- 
age of organists commensurate with the 
amount of instruments that are built and 
I am certainly glad to see actual steps 
being taken toward a remedy therefor. 
I wish you abundance of success and I 
shall be glad to be of any assistance to 
you at any time. 

With cordial best wishes, 

L. LUBEROFF, Manager, 
M. P. Moller. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 11, 1918. 





Marie B. Richwine of Ephrata (Pa.) 
Joins 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States, 
enclosing membership dues of $1. 
MARIE B. RICHWINE. 
Ephrata, Pa., Feb. 15, 1918. 





Should Be Encouraged by the Entire 
Public 


I am glad to become a member of the 
Musical Alliance, the objects of which 
should be supported and encouraged by 
the entire public. 

EDWARD J. A. ZEINER, 

Director of the University Glee 

Club of Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., March 11, 1918. 





Much Needed Uplift 


I am sending $1 so as to become a 
member of the Musical Alliance. I can- 
not express my appreciation for your ar- 
tistic efforts in promulgating this much- 
needed uplift of our musical advance- 
ment. America surely needs more art 
and I thank you for your efforts, as do 


all other musicians who have our coun- 
try’s musical welfare at heart. 
With sincere gratitude, 
Mrs. Roy M. EBERSON. 
Texarkana, Tex., March 22, 1918. 





A Wonderful Purpose 


Being a subscriber and a great ad- 
mirer of MusicAL AMERICA, I wish to 
become a member of the Musical Alli- 
ance, as it is for a wonderful purpose. 
Wishing you the best of success and en- 
closed please find money order for $1. 

HENRIETTA MAGUIRE. 

New York, March 16, 1918. 


W. W. Krafft of Camp Lee, Va., Joins 


Inclosed please find check for $1, for 
which please enroll me as a member of 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. Wo. W. KRAFFT, 
First Lt. Inf., R. C., 155th Depot Bri- 

gade, First Battalion. 

Camp Lee, Va., March 18, 1918. 


Destined to Become a Great Factor 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship dues in the Musical Alliance. I con- 
sider it a privilege to become a member 
of such a splendid organization, which 
I am sure is destined to become a great 
factor in America’s musical life. 

ADELE FORTIN. 

Schenectady, N. Y., March 17, 1918. 











May Scheyder Joins “With Best Wishes” 


I hereby apply with great pleasure for 
membership in the Musical Alliance and 
enclose annual dues of $1. With best 
wishes, cordially yours, 

MAy SCHEYDER. 

New Yor City, March 9, 1918. 





Aims Will Inspire Every Musician 


With hearty good wishes for the bes! 
success of the Musical Alliance, whose 
aims cannot help but promote and in 
spire the sterling qualifications of every 
musician, I most cordially enclose $1.00, 
applying for membership. 

’ KE. GERTRUDE TEETS. 

East Stroudsburg, Pa., March 6, 1918 





Interested and in Sympathy with It» 
Aims 


I have been interested and in sympath) 
with the aims of the Musical Alliance 
ever since it started, and I trust tha 
every musician in the United State: 
may soon be members, both the “work 
ing” and the “leisure” musicians. I in 
close my dollar with my good will an: 
desire to help in all ways necessary t 
advance the good cause. 

WILHELMINA BALDWIN. 

Boston, Mass., March 23, 1918. 
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Piano Teacher of Forty Years’ Standing 
Joins 


Enclosed check of $1 kindly apply to 
my membership of the Musical Alliance. 
Although I am not of the ‘“well- 
known,” I am a piano teacher of more 
than forty years’ standing, who has al- 
ways tried to teach the best in music. 
JAMES ABRAHAM. 
New York, March 26, 1918. 





Max M. Richter “Adds His Mite” 


Enclosed please find $1 in payment of 
membership of your worthy cause. Trust- 
ing I am not too late to add my little 
mite, and wishing you every success, I 
am 

. Max M. RICHTER. 

New York, March 27, 1918. 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur C. Boughton Join 


Enclosed please find check for $2 for 
our membership in the Musical Alliance, 
with whose aims we are heartily in sym- 
pathy. With best wishes for every suc- 
cess 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR C. BOUGHTON. 

New York, March 26, 1918. 


Beal & McCarthy of Brockton (Mass.) 
Join 
I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance and enclose annual dues 
of $1. Kindly send membership cer- 
tificate. 





BEAL & MCCARTHY. 
Brockton, Mass., March 14, 1918. 


— — -—— 


Treasurer Kroeger Piano Club Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

ELMON ARMSTRONG, Treasurer, 
Kroeger Piano Co. 
Stamford, Conn., March 26, 1918. 





Sincerely in Sympathy with Its Motives 
and Aims 


Enclosed you will find my application 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of the United States. ; 

Sincerely in sympathy with its motives 
and aims. 

MAE ALLEN ARMSTRONG. 

Detroit, Mich., March 23, 1918. 





A Splendid Enterprise 


I am pleased to enclose $1 for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance and to 
express my sincere good wishes for the 
success of your splendid enterprise. 

RuTH L. F. BARNETT. 

Brockton, Mass., March 15, 1918. 





Finest Movements Ever 
Started 


I am enclosing check for $1 for sub- 
scription to the Musical Alliance, which 
I think is one of the finest movements 
ever started for the benefit of the coming 
generations in a musical way. 

RALPH P. EATON. 

Brockton, Mass., March 15, 1918. 


One of the 





Deserves All Success 


I am enclosing $1, for which please 
enroll me as a member of the Musical 
Alliance of the United States. It is a 
splendid movement and deserves all suc- 
cess. 

ESTHER CUTCHIN. 

Forest Park, Baltimore, Md., 

March 16, 1918. 





Offer of Help from Detroit 


Your efforts have made you a father 
to the entire musical “tribe.” And let 
me tell you what a fine project I think 
you have in hand now—for which I en- 
close a dollar, and more if you wish it. 

Mrs. ALLEN HOWARD FRAZER. 

Detroit, Mich., March 15, 1918. 





Loads of Best Wishes 


You will find enclosed a money order 
of $1, my really true membership fee to 
the Alliance, and with it. go loads of 
best wishes for the success of the Alli- 
ance, that cannot help but be success- 
ful, with you standing at the helm. 

JUNE L. BRIGHT. 

Bangor, Me., March 14, 1918. 





The Scranton (Pa.) Liederkranz Indorses 
the Alliance 


Heartily indorsing the articles of in- 
corporation, we stand with you in your 
gigantic undertaking of making concrete 
the musical activities of America. A 
National Conservatory of Music of 


America, a Cabinet official to look after 


the interests of our symphony orchestras, 
opera companies, choral societies, etc. 
We wish you unequivocal success. 
THE SCRANTON LIEDERKRANZ. 
Scranton, Pa., March 28, 1918. 





Progress of Music Cause for National 
Pride 


(From the Berkeley, Cal., Gazette, Feb. 
23, 1918) 

The musician and interested music- 
lover following the advancement of mu- 
sic in all its legitimate and uplifting 
phases throughout the United States has 
every reason reason to feel proud of his 
country. 

A few years ago John C. Freund, the 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, the most 
wideawake journal of its kind, made an 
estimate of the money spent in the Union 
for music each year and found the sum 
total amounted to over $600,000,000. 
Since then there has been even greater 
growth. Every larger city has its or- 
chestras, professional and amateur; its 
choral and chamber music societies, its 
community choruses and its music libra- 
ries, usually in connection with the pub- 
lic libraries. The teaching of music in 
the public schools is extending its activi- 
ties, not only as to the teaching of songs 
and choruses, but movements are on foot 
everywhere to teach the individual in- 
struments, such as the piano, the violin, 
and other orchestral and band instru- 
ments. All over the country, in 
the larger cities, there are music school 
settlements, where the children in fam- 
ilies of limited means may study music 
for a nominal sum. There is one such in 
San Francisco, in the Mission, operating 
most successfully, and liberally supported 
by generous women of means. 

In some of the larger public libraries 
of the United States there are music 
divisions. One of the largest in the coun- 
try is in San Francisco, where operatic 
scores, oratorios, choice songs and music 
for the piano and all other instruments, 
together with books on the lives of com- 
posers and the general literature of mu- 
sic may be had for the asking; connected 
with the large library room there is a 
smaller one, with a piano, where people 
may try over any music they may find on 
the shelves. 

A few months ago there was organized 
in New York City, under the presidency 
of John C. Freund, the Musical Alliance 
of the United States, Inc., Milton Weil, 
being treasurer, founded to unite all in- 
terests in music and in the musical in- 
dustries for certain specific aims. 

In view of all these illuminating and 
encouraging facts, it behooves all those 
who sincerely care to look forward to the 
day when the cruel war in Europe is 
rightly ended and we can, perhaps, hope 
for a league of nations banded together 
to allow the world to pursue the paths of 
peace. When that day comes it is not 
hard to prophesy that America will take 
her place among the leaders of the arts, 
especially of music, and taking time by 
the forelock we should begin now to build 
the foundations for the coming day of 
peace. 





Louis R. Dressler, Well-Known Musician, 
Joins 


I am very glad to have my name en- 
rolled as a member of the Musical Alli- 
ance and hope that the objects of the 
movement will be fully realized. 

With best wishes for its success, 
Louis R. DRESSLER. 
New York, March 22, 1918. 





F. E. Morgan of Johnstown (Pa.) Joins 


Enclosed please find $1 for subscrip- 
tion for membership in the Musical AI- 
liance of the United States. 

F. E. MORGAN. 

Johnstown, Pa., Jan. 26, 1918. 





Another Californian Sends Good Wishes 


Enclosed please find check for renewal 
of subscription, also check to enable me 
to be a member of the Musical Alliance, 
which I hope will have all the success it 
deserves. 

ANNIE C. PETERS. 

Oxnard, Cal., March 12, 1918. 





The Plaut Cadden Co. Join 


Enclosed please find $1 for member- 
ship dues in the Musical Alliance of the 
United States. 

PLAUT CADDEN Co. 

Norwich, Conn., March 6, 1918. 





Silas Maxon of New London (Conn.) 
Joins 


I hereby apply for membership in 
the Musical Alliance, enclosing annual 
dues of $1. 

SILAS MAXON. 

New London, Conn., March 7, 1918. 








JOHN C. FREUND, President 


home life. 


advancement of musical culture. 


resident in the United States. 


SIA BP NX BO 


the Secretary. 





THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES 


OUNDED to unite all interested in music and in the musical 
industries for certain specific aims: 


1. To demand full recognition for music and for all workers in the musical 
field and musical industries as vital factors in the national, civic and 


To work for the introduction of music with the necessary musical instru- 
ments into the public schools with proper credit for efficiency in study. 
To induce municipalities to provide funds for music for the people. 

To aid all associations, clubs, societies, individuals whose purpose is the 


To encourage composers, singers, players, conductors and music teachers 


To oppose all attempts to discriminate against American music or Amer- 
ican musicians, irrespective of merit, on account of nationality. 

To favor the establishment of a National Conservator 
To urge that a Department of Fine Arts be established in the national 
government and a Secretary of Fine Arts be a member of the cabinet. 


Fy. secu for membership by those in sympathy with the aims of the 
Alliance, accompanied by One Dollar for annual dues, should be sent to 


Checks, Post Office or Express Orders should be made payable to The Musica! Alliance of the U. 8. 
Depository: Bankers Trust Company 


(INC.) 
MILTON WEIL, Treasurer 


of Music. 


501 Fifth Avenue, New York 








How the Alliance Will Benefit the Piano 
Industry 


How the Musical Alliance will benefit 
the piano merchants! To-day pianos are 
sold, not bought. An evolution has taken 
place in the merchandising of pianos. 

A few years ago the prospective pur- 
chaser would walk through the front 
door of the piano merchant. To-day the 
plan is reversed. Now the piano sales- 
man walks through the customer’s front 
door. The volume of business which 
may be secured by any piano house to- 
day can be measured by this phrase. 
“Business is just as you make it.” 

The greatest volume of business se- 
cured to-day comes from the educational 
work done through the columns of the 
press, and the influence brought to bear 
on the people by musical societies, etc. 
Therefore, if volume depends on the 
“Making of Business,” then educating 
the able comes prominently to the fore- 
ground and immediately becomes a fac- 
tor in success from a merchandising 
point of view. 

The Musical Alliance of the United 
State, being national in its scope, comes 
at an opportune time. It will reach out 
and gather together all these educational 
forces, bringing them together, weaving 
them as strands in a_ strong cable 
through which the current of music will 
throb and pulsate to the betterment of 
mankind, and the merchandisers as well. 

HARRY W. YEAGER, 
Piano Department, 
N. Snellenburg & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 18, 1918. 





Five More Members from the Rubinstein 
Club 


I enclose my check for $5 to pay mem- 
bership for five more in the Musical 
Alliance. They are for Mrs. Arthur H. 
Day, Garden City, L. I.; Mrs. George 
B. Crawford, Pelham, N. Y.; Mrs. Emma 
F. Patterson, New York City; Miss 
Anna S. Wilson, Port Chester, N. Y.; 
Mrs. John Hudson Storer, New York 
City. 

. EMMA L. CHAPMAN, 

President, Rubinstein Club. 

New York, March 26, 1918. 





A Great Movement 


Please find inclosed check for member- 
ship in the great movement that will 
mean so much to musical thougnt, along 
broader lines, in our country. 

With best wishes, 
H. MARCEL WEBER. 

Philadelphia, Pa., March 25, 1918. 





Mischa Saslavsky, Distinguished Musi- 
cian, Calls It a Marvelous Idea 


Inclosed find my dues for membership 
in the Musical Alliance, and good luck to 
the inventor of this marvelous idea. 

MISCHA L. SASLAVSKY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 22, 1918. 





Eugene Bernstein Joins 


Please permit me to become a member 
of the Musical Alliance. Mr. Alexander 
Lambert suggested to me to hurry up 
and send my dues. Best wishes, 

EUGENE BERNSTEIN. 

Conservatory of Music, 

West End Avenue, New York, 
March 15, 1918. 


Let Grand Rapids Follow Example of 
Scranton, Pa., in Fostering Civic 
Music 


[ William Andersch, in the Grand Rapids 
Herald, March 38, 1918.] 


In a recent edition of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA an interesting account is given of 
a visit of John C. Freund, its editor, to 
Scranton, Pa., where he gave several 
lectures of general musical propaganda. 
The very fact that Scranton civic and 
school authorities considered it within 
their province to foster a movement for 
more and better music is highly signifi- 
cant of the popular trend toward things 
musical. 

In the mass chorus there were repre- 
sented Welsh choruses, several German 
mannerchors and dozens of church chor- 
uses, aggregating over 1000 voices. Just 
such a combination can be achieved in 
Grand Rapids if the local musicians 
would co-operate as whole-heartedly as 
was the case in the Pennsylvania city. 

There is in the movement for more 
and better music a great opportunity 
for patriotic expression. Now is the 
time to weld more closely together all the 
different elements of our people. The 
maxim, “United we stand, divided we 
fall,” cannot be repeated too often.” 


Why He Joins 


As a constant reader of MUuSICAL 
AMERICA, I have been in a position to 
see how you have unceasingly worked 
to have American music and musicians 
recognized until now you have founded 
the Musical Alliance of the United 
States. 

I cheerfully send you a dollar and 
apply for membership in your worthy 
organization. J. FRANK BAHR. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 4, 1918. 








Will Undoubtedly Become a Most Influ- 
ential Factor 


Some time ago I intended to become 
a member of the Alliance and am exceed- 
ingly glad to do so now. It will un- 
doubtedly become a most influential fac- 
tor in our national life. 

JAMES O. BOONE, 
Manager. 
New York, March 13, 1918. 





Earl Rosenberg of Kansas City Joins 


I inclose a check from Mr. Earl Rosen- 
berg of the Horner Institute for member- 
ship in the Musical Alliance. 

SARAH ELLEN BARNES. 

Kansas City, Mo., March 21, 1918. 





A Pleasure to Join 


It gives me much pleasure to send 
enclosed check for $1 for membership in 
the most excellent Alliance. 

J. LAMONT GALBRAITH. 

Richmond, Va., March 28, 1918. 





Arthur Schuckai Joins with “Best 
Wishes” 


I hereby apply for membership in the 
Musical Alliance of the United States. 
Enclosed please find annual dues of 
$1.00. With best wishes. 
ARTHUR SCHUCKAI. 
Branford, Conn., March 6, 1918. 
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YVETTE GUILBERT OPENS 
NEW SERIES OF RECITALS 


Diseuse Wins New Laurels with the 
Poems of Baudelaire and the 
Music of Rollinat 





Yvette Guilbert, Recital, Maxine Elliot’s 
Theatre. Afternoon, April 2. Accom- 
panist, Maurice Eisner. The Program: 


Poémes de Baudelaire, Musique de 
Rollinat: Les Nuits; Les Sons et les 
Parfums; Harmonie du Soir, Voici venir 
le Temps; Invocation Mystique—La 
Mort des Amants; Sensualités Amour- 
euses—Causerie, Vous étes un beau soir 
d’Automne. Poemes de Rollinat, Mu- 
sique de Rollinat: a, Esquisee Bleue, 
Le Ciel; b, Esquisse Verte, Le Champ de 
Colza; Esquisse Blanche, La Mariée. 


When the famous French diseuse gave 
the first of her final three recitals of 
the season in Maxine Elliott’s Theater, 
Tuesday afternoon, the attendance was 
not all that might have been desired, 
considering the recitalist’s artistic 
charm. Likely this phenomenon was 
largely due to the presumption that 
Mme. Guilbert would discourse French 
exclusively, in which language but com- 
paratively few Americans seem suffi- 
ciently conversant to derive entertain- 
ment from such a recital. Such an 
argument, however, was scarcely applic- 
able here, insomuch as Yvette Guilbert, 
with the quaintest of accents, but in 
very lucid English, expounded the artis- 
tic significance and the beauties of the 
poetry of Charles Baudelaire, as an en- 
lightening preface to the musical inter- 
pretation with Rollinat’s music. 

Mayhap there are those who would 
consider some of this exposition risque, 
if viewed from a Puritanical stand- 
point. Relentlessly were the bestiality 
of the male, his sensual brutality and 
despotic egotism, as the cause of so much 
human suffering, dragged into the con- 
demning limelight. Truthfully, Mme. 
Guilbert emphasized the bitter realism 
of Baudelaire’s art, an author who 
should be no alien to us by reason of 


his thoughtful translation of Edgar 
Allan Poe. Mme. Guilbert, however, 
quickly dispelled any possible repugnance 
by the reminder that “it is life,”’ as much 
as by her reference to the exaltedness of 
the writer’s artistic soul. 

After this illuminating discourse, to 


which the audience listened with un- 
abated interest, the artist interpreted 


her instructive and interesting program 
with all the expressiveness and subtle 
innuendos for which she is noted. In 
varied costumes and vari-colored light 
effects in an austerely impressive stage 
setting the singer unfolded the poetic 
beauty in “Harmonie du Soir” and, on 
the other hand, the tragic grandeur of 
life in “La mort des Amants,” as also 
life’s uncloaked realism in ‘‘La Mariee”’ 
respectively. Ably accompanied by Mau- 
rice Eisner behind the scene, she re- 
mained exquisitely artistic throughout. 
> a 





Artists Join in Concert for Men at Sing 
Sing 

An interesting concert was given at 
Sing Sing prison Tuesday evening, 
March 19, by Willard Osborne, violin- 
ist; Caroyl Benson, soprano; Mary Mor- 
ley, pianist, and Mabel Beddoe, con- 
tralto.. The program was concluded by 
Miss Beddoe, who sang “Highlanders, 
Fix Bayonets” and “Over There,” in 
which the men joined in the chorus. 


Uda Waldrop Heard as Accompanist in 
Ratan Devi’s Recital 


Uda Waldrop, the gifted pianist and 
composer, gave convincing proof of his 
skill as an accompanist at the European 
song recital of Ratan Devi at Columbia 
University, March 23. Mr. Waldrop con- 
tributed artistic support to the soloist 
and won individual honors. 





A Correction 
Through an inadvertence the cut-line on 
Page 3 of last week’s issue of MUSICAL 
AMERICA read “Choir Loft and Great 
Organ of the Santa Cecilia Academy, 


Rome.” The illustration was of the 
famous Augusteo, not the St. Cecilia 
Academy. 
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LIVING and breathing art has endowed the 
Knabe with soul and distinctive individuality. 


Possessing a tone of etherial beauty—enchant- 
ing to the pianist and to the audience—the Knabe 
expresses the highest inspiration of music. 


“The Piano for a Lifetime’’ 
Mignonette Grand, $800, in Dull Mahogany 


Convenient Terms of Payment Arranged 


hnabe arercoms 


‘Fifth Ruenve at Thirtyninth 6. | 





























A SERIES OF 


Three Orchestral Concerts 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Thursday Evenings, 
April 18th, 25th and May 2nd 


OSSIP 


GABRILOWITSCh 


Conductor and Soloist 





Programme, April 18th 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor 


mes ipin cdl REE COLTER CTT re ey First Symphony 
ee eee eee Concerto in D Minor, for Piano and Orchestra 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Soloist Arnold Volpe, Conductor 
Ek ORS YS ris op ew SEEKS oo eh vey Overture “Coriolanus”’ 
ee eee er en ee eer ree Seventh Symphony 
Programme, April 25th 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor 
BE sii bk Gde es RSW EE SON) OK. ead 0 one eee ees “Tstar’ 
CN S cais ce at eke eee eee RSs haan ees Second Symphony 
| PETER TCO C TC UT eT Tee Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Soloist Arnold Volpe, Conductor 
eT ee cere eee eee Symphonic Variations 
Programme, May 2nd 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conductor 
ne CCT PPC TTC TTT eT T CTT Tee “Scheherezade”™ 
ee ee ee eee re “Romeo and Juliet’ 
nee Variations Symphoniques, for Piano and Orchestra 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Soloist Arnold Volpe, Conductor 
I ot Seg i aa ae a “Death and Transfiguration” 


His Recent Triumph in Cincinnati Conducting the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


“There is, in the performances under the sure baton of Gabrilowitseh, «a 
certain elemental distinction which makes them unique. The details of. the 
work in hand are carefully sought out and given full consideration, the value 
of each phrase, each embellishment, each nuance is thoroughly realized and 
afforded its just due, and the sonorities of the orchestral choirs are allowed to 
present themselves in beauty of tone as well as the necessary gradations ol 
volume. 


“Gabrilowitsch, by the sincerity of his demeanor as well as the fine display 
of a ripened sensitive musicianship, has left a deep impression on musica! 
Cincinnati, to which yesterday's audience gave enthusiastic expression.”- 
Cincinnati Enquirer, March 23, 1918. 


‘“Gabrilowitsch presented a Brahms conceived in Olympian proportions. 
yet with detail so finely thought out and apportioned that the just relation 
and the balance of the whole were never for a moment obliterated. In the 
upward mounting and heroic sweep of -great climaxes there was consistent) 
maintained a cleanness and crispness of phrasing; the relation and iter 
relation between the inner and outer parts was rigidly sustained, while the 
voices of the different choirs, although merging into an orchestral tapestry 0! 
exceptional majesty, never lost their clearly defined and individual outline 
The vitality of Gabrilowitsch’s interpretation elicited a response from thi 
orchestra which revealed it in new form, one which seemed animated by som« 
sort of musical elixir, and which lent to its performance a magnetic inspiration 
that fairly swept-the audience off its feet.’—Cincinnati Commercial Tribune 
March 22, 1918. 


Management: LOUDON CHARLTON Mason & Hamlin Piano Used 
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GRETCHEN MORRIS 
WINS LAURELS AT 
NEWARK CONCERT 














Gretchen Morris, Soprano 


Gretchen Morris, the rising young 
American soprano, was well received in 
an all-American program last week as 
soloist with the Newark Orpheus Club. 

Dr. Arthur Mees, the conductor, gave 
over the entire concert to American com- 
posers, designating the concert in their 
literature as an “All-American Pro- 
gram.” The club sang numbers by Foote, 
Chadwick, Parker, Protheroe, Hammond, 
Bullard, Hadley, Gibson and Huhn. 

Miss Morris scored especially in the 
new song cycle, “Divan of Hafiz,” Har- 
ling, and “The Wood of Finvara,” by 
Burleigh. She also sang numbers by 
Turner-Maley, Saar, Gilberté, Carpenter 
and Woodman. 

This young soprano by her splendid 
English diction proves her right to be 
added to the growing list of artists who 
have demonstrated that our own tongue 
is not only a beautiful and singable lan- 
guage, but one that can be perfectly 
understood. 

Miss Morris will be heard again in 
Newark in the very near future as a 
soloist at the Newark Festival. 


HINDERMYER IN WILLIAMSPORT 


Tenor Scores in Recital Before Clio Club 
—Gives Reddick’s New Cycle 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA., March 21.—Har- 
vey Hindermyer, the New York tenor, 
assisted by Roscoe Huff, pianist, scored 
yesterday in a recital before the Clio 
Club. Always a favorite here, he sang 
yesterday at his best. As is his custom, 
he gave place to many American works, 
introducing William Reddick’s cycle, 
“Love in a Cottage,” for the first time. 
The cycle was greatly enjoyed. 

Other songs were Burleigh’s “Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen,” O’Hara’s 
“Give -a Man a Horse He Can Ride,” 


Roscoe Huff’s “A Fleet of Crimson 
Ships,” Claude Warford’s “Dream 
Song,’ Florence Turner-Maley’s “A 
Fair Exchange” and “Summertime of 


Long Ago,” this one dedicated to the 
tenor. Mr. Hindermyer also sang an 
aria from Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” and 
songs by Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rog- 
ers, Ward-Stephens and Haile. Mr. Huff 
was an excellent accompanist and also 
played Chopin’s A Flat Ballade ably. 


GUILBERT AGAIN DELIGHTS 


Diseuse Reappears Before Capacity 
Audience at the Maxine Elliott 


Mme. Guilbert reappeared at the 
Maxine Elliott Theater last Sunday eve- 
ning before a capacity audience. She 
devoted the first half of her evening to 
the tragic poetry of Jehan Rictus and 
much of the second to the works of Aris- 
tide Bruant, who wrote of low life in 
the slums of Paris. It must be con- 
fessed that, in spite of the peerless art 
that she lavished on them, these works 
palled somewhat in their similarity. But 
with her last group, which comprised 
such master bits of humor as “Les 
Quatre z’ Etudiants,” “T’en souviens- 
tu?” and “A l’hotel du No. 3,” delight 
grew unbounded. As one of her encores 
Mme. Guilbert sang “Auprés de ma 
blonde,” asking the audience to join in 
the refrain. Only a handful knew it, 
but these gave it with gusto and the re- 
sult was some exhilarating community 
singing, French style. B.. F. F. 


SEATTLE’S SIX TRIAL “ SINGS” 


Unique Tryout Brings Encouraging Re- 
sults—Events Will Continue 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 25.—The past 
week witnessed the first tryout in the six 
high schools of the city of the community 
singing project, which had its initiative 
in Ferdinand Dunkley’s community sings 
last summer, and which has more re- 
cently taken the form of a civic under- 
taking under the patronage of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the Rotary Club by 
the appointment of a General Committee 
of Forty to enlarge and promote the 
work throughout the city. The volunteer 
conductors, who vied with each other in 
drawing crowds and inspiring them with 
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patriotic fervor, were Claude Madden, 
W. H. Donley, J. Edmonde Butler, Adam 
Jardine, Letha McClure and Ferdinand 
Dunkley. The attendance in each center 
was good. Soloists assisted at several of 
the meetings. The results of the tryout, 
as related at the weekly luncheon of the 
committee on Thursday, were found to be 
most encouraginy, practically all of the 
centers having voted for a weekly meet- 
ing. 

On Thursday evening the Spargur 
Quartet gave the first of a series of 
Chamber concerts at the Fine Arts Gal- 
lery, being welcomed by a highly appre- 
ciative audience. The players are John 
Spargur, first violin; Albany Ritchie, sec- 


ond violin; Hellier Collens, viola, and 
George Kirchner, ’cello. Numbers by 
Mozart, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, Tschaikow- 
sky and Boccherini were played. 

Wilmot Goodwin, baritone; Florence 
Austin, violinist, and Lee Cronican, pian- 
ist gave two excellent concerts during the 
week at the First Unitarian Church. 

At the ensemble class of Mrs. Lida G. 
Schirmer of the University of Washing- 
ton Claude Madden was the illustrating 
artist on Friday afternoon. 

W. W. G. 

Guiomar Novaes, pianist, will give her 
farewell recital of the season in A®olian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 27. 
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Also Plays with Heermann — 
Henry Hadley Leads Final 
Sunday Concert 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, April 6.—This 
week’s pair of Symphony concerts intro- 
duced the noted Belgian violinist, Eugen 
Ysaye, to the local public as orchestral 
conductor. He took his audience by 
storm, proving himself no less great as 
orchestral leader than as_ violinist. 
Ysaye received ovations, which must for- 
ever remain memorable in the history of 
art in this city, and these ovations were 
well deserved, for to listen to his won- 
derful work at the head of the local or- 
ganization was one of the most remark- 
able and enjoyable experiences of a life- 
time. From the moment he appears in 
the limelight there is never a doubt in 
the mind of the listener as to his being 
the entire master of the situation. His 
dominating personality sways his forces 
at will. Every nuance, every shade of 


expression is brought out just as he 
wants it. His readings are authorita- 
tive, virile, full of manly sentiment, with- 
out the slightest trace of sentimentality, 
and, above all, artistic in the highest 
sense of the word. The orchestra was 
never heard to better advantage than 
upon this occasion. 

The program opened with the oft- 





YSAYE AS CONDUCTOR THRILLS CINCINNATI 


heard “Freischiitz” Overture, Ysaye’s 
broad interpretation of which proved to 
be a revelation to the local music lovers. 
His tempo was somewhat more deliber- 
ate than that usually considered the cor- 
rect one, but this did not disturb in the 
least; in fact, it seemed to endow the 
composition with a new meaning and 
paved the way for various new and beau- 
tiful effects, which as far as your corre- 
spondent’s experience reaches, have not 
been attempted before, all of which 
served to make this somewhat hack- 
neyed composition arouse fresh interest. 
Franck’s D Minor Symphony was the 
chief offering. The beautiful sombre 
harmonies, its rich thematic material 
worked out with the utmost skill and 
artistic perception and its wonderful 
instrumental dress made a deep impres- 
sion upon everyone. Ysaye’s reading 
of this work certainly must have won for 
it many new friends, for it was presented 
with a plasticity and a broad insight 
and sweep that made it irresistible. The 
other orchestral numbers were Svend- 
sen’s “Zorahayda” and Saint-Saéns’s “La 
Jeunesse d’Hercule.” The interpretation 
given these works was in line with the 
general excellence of that of the others. 

Besides acting as conductor Ysaye 
played the Bach Double Concerto for two 
violins with Emil Heermann, concert- 
master. The performance of this splen- 
did example of the Leipsic cantor’s art 
was extremely beautiful, both of the 
distinguished artists collaborating effec- 
tively in obtaining a well-nigh flawless 
ensemble. This offering was received 
with tremendous applause. 
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Last Sunday the last of this season’s 
popular concerts was given before an 
immense audience at Music Hall, Henry 
Hadley conducting. Emil Heermann, 
who on this occasion made his first pub- 
lic appearance after his recent detention 
at Dayton, Ohio, was given an enthusi- 
astic reception, thus proving his great 
popularity in this city. Hadley also was 
warmly welcomed. The program was in- 
teresting and well carried out in every 
detail. The following numbers were per- 
formed to the great and vociferously ex- 
pressed approval of the listeners: “Suite 
in F,” Moszkowski; “Oberon” Overture, 
Weber; ‘“Liebestraum,” Liszt-Herbert; 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman,” 
Wagner; Andante from Third Symphony 
and an excerpt from “Azora,” Hadley. 
Clara Bancroft, mezzo-soprano, rejoiced 
the audience with numbers from “The 
Prophet” and “Carmen.” 

Thursday evening the College of Music 
gave one of its important musical events. 
It was the third of this season’s choral 
and orchestral concerts. Under the most 
efficient leadership of Albino Gorno, these 
two student bodies have now reached a 
high standard of excellence. The climax 
was reached in an inspiring presentation 
of the Prayer and Finale of the first 
act from “Lohengrin.” Other orchestral 
and choral numbers were the Overture 
to the “Barber of Seville,’? Cherubini’s 
“Blanche of Provence” for trio, chorus 
and orchestra, Leoncavallo’s “Morning 
Song,” arranged for soprano solo, 
women’s chorus and orchestra by Albino 
Gorno, and an arrangement of the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz, for chorus and orches- 
tra. Lizette Linnemann, pupil of Emil 
Heermann, gave an interesting perform- 
ance of the Vieuxtemps “Fantasie Ap- 
pasionata,” while Lucille Clark pleased 
with her rendition of a Chaminade Con- 
cert-piece for piano and orchestra. 

Last Tuesday evening the veteran 
vocal instructor, Lino Mattioli, of the 
College faculty, presented his pupils in 
a highly successful recital. Assisting 
on the program were Lizette Linnemann, 
violinist, and Margaret Trone. 

At the Conservatory of Music, the 
week was marked by recitals given by 
pupils of John Hoffmann and Dr. Fery 
Lulek, both of the vocal department. 
Each recital was well attended and the 
efforts of their charges were highly ap- 
preciated. The results of the fine train- 
ing the pupils have received were ap- 
parent. 

Pupils of Minnie Tracy were heard on 
the evening of April 5 at the ballroom 
of Hotel Sinton. A large audience was 
present to listen to a well prepared and 
well selected program of operatic and 
song selections, the rendition of which 
proved the efficiency of Miss Tracy as 
vocal teacher to the entire satisfaction of 
all concerned. L. G. S. 
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REGNEAS STUDENTS ACTIVE 





Recent Appearances of New York Vocal 
Teacher’s Products Are Manifold 


Recent appearances of artists from 
the Regneas studios include song recitals 
by Earle Tuckerman in Princeton, N. J., 
and by Sara Anderson, who sang Mac- 
Dowell songs at the annual MacDowell! 
Club concert. Mme. Nevada Van der 
Veer gave recitals recently at Massey 
Hall, Toronto, and was heard in the 
“Dream of Gerontius” in New York City 
and in the “Messiah” at Watertown, 
N. Y. Louise MacMahan appeared in 
concert with Charles Gilbert Spross in 
Brooklyn, at the Sorosis Club in New 
York and in joint recital with Mme. 
Pelton-Jones at the Princess Theater, 
New York. Andrea Sarto was the solo- 
ist with the New York Philharmonic 
Society at Granville, Ohio. 

Several young singers from the 
Regneas studios have been chosen for 
church positions. Among these are Joan 
Marse, soprano, who has been engaged 
as soloist at St. Paul’s’_ Episcopal 
Church; Mary Potter, contralto; Eliza- 
beth Ayres, soprano; Martha Hadley, 
soprano; Alma McVey, soprano; Nell 
Wing, soprano, and Stella Green. An- 
drea Sarto remains at the Central Pres- 
byterian Church and Temple Bethel, 
while Earle Tuckerman is still at the 
Church of the Intercession. Several con- 
tralto singers have also been engaged 
for choirs, including Nevada Van der 


Veer, Flora Hardie, Louise Mertens, 
Louise McCutcheon and Inez Allen 
Potter. 





DEBUT OF EDWARD WEISS 





Young Pianist at His Best in Works 
Calling for Power and Facility 


Edward Weiss, pianist, gave a recital 
in Aolian Hall on Tuesday evening of 
last week. Mr. Weiss is young and 
to an extent talented. He is a pupil of 
Busoni and in no small degree discloses 
characteristics of his teacher in his style. 
He played Liszt’s Variations on a Bach 
motive, Weber’s D Minor Sonata, a Cho- 
pin étude, nocturne and scherzo, Liszt’s 
“Sposalizio” and Busoni’s completion of 
that same master’s fantasy on themes 
from the “Marriage of Figaro.” Mr. 
Weiss played best in music such as the 
Weber and Liszt works, which calls for 
power and facility, both of which he has 
in sufficient abundance. But his tone is 
hard and the graces of a poetic imagina- 
tion and emotional sensibility have no 
part in his performances. H. F. P. 





St. Cecilias Aid Liberty Loan Drive 


The St. Cecilia Club, 120 voices strong, 
and singing under its conductor, Victor 
Harris, will take part in two large pub- 
lic meetings at the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory on April 11 and the Century 
Theater on April 14, in connection with 
the drive for the third Liberty loan. 





For her farewell recital in €olian 
Hall, Saturday afternoon, April 27, 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, 
will play an all-Chopin program. 
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3ARNHART DIRECTS 
STIRRING “MESSIAH” 


¥. Y¥.Community Chorus Responds 
Admirably to Leader’s 
Suggestions 


The New York Community Chorus 
rave the first of four performances of 
Handel’s “Messiah” on April 4 in the 
treat Hall of City College, under the 
eadership of Harry Barnhart. Since his 
irrival in New York, Mr. Barnhart has 


preached the doctrine of helping our 
country by song. The performance of 
the Community Chorus, trained by him, 
was a justification of his doctrine. The 
large body of singers responded to his 
spirit and enthusiasm, and the work was 
given stirringly and with the required 
precision and feeling. The singers worked 
always together; in the choruses, “For 
Unto Us a Child Is Born” and “Lift Up 
Your Heads, O Ye Gates,” they demon- 
strated the ability to change smoothly 
from delicate to full, sweeping tones. 
The admirable soloists were Gertrude 
Auld Thomas, Margaret B. Barrell and 
George Hamlin. 





Before the regular program, Mr. 
Barnhart led a Community “Sing.” With 
his usual genial manner he coaxed music 
out of the most reluctant of the audi- 
ence, and soon everyone joined in “Old 
Kentucky Home,” “America” and the 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic. Mr. 
Barnhart then addressed the audience 
on the idea of the Community Chorus. 
The straightest road toward mu- 
tual understanding and _ efficient co- 
operation in America is to be obtained 
through singing together, according to 
Mr. Barnhart. If we are to bring about 
thorough Americanization we must all 
sing the songs of America. 

Before ending the program Mr. Barn- 
hart requested the audience to give two 
hymns for the boys at the front, and 
chorus and audience together sang 
“Abide With Me” and “Nearer My God 
To Thee.” F. R. G. 





Amato and Nina Morgana Sing in 
Columbus and Erie 


Pasquale Amato, the noted baritone, 
found time between operatic appearances 
at the Metropolitan Opera House to fill 
concert engagements in Columbus, Ohio, 
in the course of the Women’s Music 
Club, and in Erie, Pa. Appearing with 
Mr. Amato was Nina Morgana, the 
gifted soprano. 


OMANI 


New York Oratorio Society 
Carnegie Hall, March 28th 
Walter Damrosch, Conductor 


/REINALD WERRENRATH 


Ideal Bach Interpreter 
In ‘“‘PASSION ACCORDING TO ST. MATTHEW’”’ 


Sigmund Spaeth in the New York Evening Mail.— 


“Of the soloists Reinald Werrenrath made the deep- 
est impression with the sonorous beauty of his voice 
and the dignity of his style.’’ 

Wm. B. Chase in the New York Times.—‘‘Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, gave dignity and beauty to the 
words of Jesus.’’ 

Wm. J. Henderson in the New York Sun.—‘‘Mr. 
Werrenrath’s singing of the speeches of the Saviour 
was very beautiful in their tenderness, their dignity 
and their exceptionally musical quality.’’ 

Gilbert Gabriel in the New York Evening Sun.— 
‘“‘Mr. Werrenrath achieved a real magnificence with 
the words that are placed in the mouth of the 
Saviour.’’ 

Sylvester Rawling in the New York Evening World. 

—‘‘His singing was as refined as it was sonorous, 
and his enunciation of the English text was a de- 
light.”’ 

Henry T. Finck in the New York Evening Post— 
‘‘Werrenrath sang the part of Jesus with beautiful 
tonal quality and with splendid dignity.’’ 

Pitts Sanborn in the New York Eventng Globe.— 
‘“‘Reinald Werrenrath read the words of Jesus in a 
particularly noteworthy manner, his rich, vibrant 
voice showing to great advantage in all the recita- 
tives.’’ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra and Chorus 
Symphony Hall, March 26th & April 2nd 
Ernst Schmidt, Conductor 

J. V. Clark in the Boston Record.—‘*Mr. Werren- 
rath sang the Saviour’s music gloriously. His voice 
has such a heroic ring, such a manly quality, that 
it is a perfect delight.’’ 

Arthur Wilson in the Boston Globe.—‘‘Mr. Wer- 
renrath was an inspired interpreter of the words of 


Jesus, surpassing past models of his own in vocal beauty and delivery.”’ 
Philip Hale in the Boston Herald—‘‘Mr. Werrenrath’s singing of the music of Jesus was marked 
by rare dignity, by an expressiveness that was intelligent as well as emotional.’ 
Reinald Werrenrath in the recitatives of the 
Saviour was earnest and epressive, giving the phrases connected with the Passion with dramatic power.’ 
Tyron in the Christian Science Monitor.—‘‘The Baritone could hardly have done more to improve 


Louis C. Elson in the Boston Advertiser.—‘‘Mr. 





his study of the part. 
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He has made it a masterwork in point both of technique and expression.”’ 
H. T. Parker in the Boston Transcript.—‘‘They (Messrs. 
silly sentimentality that reduces grave, vivid, naked words to a sugary patois; 
intelligible, as became such masters of diction ; they mated skilfully musie and words ; 
both the illusion of an exaltation born of deep understanding and sincere response. 
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ALMA PETERSON IMPRESSES BOSTON 





American Soprano Wins Homage 
with Her Art During Chi- 
cago Opera Visit 


Boston, April 2.—Among many of the 
recent joys and laudable features in the 
performances of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany during the recent visit were the 
capable artists who were assigned to 
some of the so-called “lesser parts” in 


an opera. And, after all, what better 
test of true artistry can be found than a 
singer’s ability to take a small part 
and make it big? Among these singers 
with the Chicago company was a s0- 
prano of particularly striking beauty 
and lovely voice, Alma Peterson. 

Miss Peterson came here unheralded, 
but left behind her, after a series of most 
creditable performances, the memory of 
a voice of exquisite quality; an artist 
who was “always in the picture” in 
whatever part she was portraying. For 
example, one recalls her singing the part 
of Frasquita in “Carmen,” paired with 
Mme. Swartz, as Mercedes. The music 
sung by the two Gypsy maidens is some 
of the loveliest in Bizet’s opera, but how 
often is it entrusted to singers of un- 
important artistic values. Not so with 
the Chicago company. Never in our 
memory has it been sung so well, nor the 
part acted so consistently. In other 
operas, too, “Thais,” “Jewels of the Ma- 
donna” and other works, Miss Peterson 
was a conspicuous feature by reason of 
her beautiful voice and her histrionic 
ability. 

It will be a pleasure to anticipate when 
Miss Peterson comes to Boston next sea- 
son for her first appearance here in re- 
cital. It is understood that she has been 





Alma Peterson, Operatic Soprano, Who 
Will Appear Extensively in Recital 
Next Season 


heard in concert extensively in the Mid- 
dle West, but has not as yet given any 
recital work here in the East. Under 
the management of Winton & Livingston 
she will be heard extensively in the East 
next season and in recital both in New 
York and Boston and many other leading 
cities. W. Hz. L. 





LEVITZKI REVEALS 
CONSUMMATE ART 


Pianist Plays Schumann-Chopin 
Program Superbly at Final 





Recital 
Mischa Levitzki, Pianist. Recital, Satur- 
day Evening, April 6, Molian Hall. 


The Program: 


“At Even’,” “Exaltation,” Sonata, G 
Minor, Op. 22, Schumann. Fantasie, F 
Minor, Op. 49; Ballade, A Flat; Noc- 
turne, F Minor; Waltz, A Flat Major, 
Op. 64, No. 3; Scherzo, C Sharp; Noc- 
turne, F Sharp; Three Etudes, E Flat 
(“Butterfly” ), F Major, A Flat 
(“Harp”); Waltz, A Flat, Op. 34, No. 1, 
Chopin. 


Nothing could have served to set forth 
Mr. Levitzki’s pianism more advantage- 
ously than the Schumann-Chopin pro- 
gram which he chose for his final New 
York recital of this season. Young in 
years, Mr. Levitzki possesses an extraor- 
dinary musical maturity and this he re- 
vealed in his performances last week. 

Schumann’s G Minor Sonata, smaller 
in scope than the one in F Sharp Minor, 
but poetically as certain in its mood, 
was given one of the greatest presenta- 
tions that the writer of these lines has 


ever heard. Mr. Levitzki penetrated the 
very heart of the work, sought out its 
deeper significance and made it vital 
throughout. No pianist has made the 
romanza more affecting, nor the opening 
Allegro more interesting and well bal- 
anced. The “Fantasy Pieces” were sim- 
ilarly remarkable for their natural and 
controlled readings. 

As a Chopin player Mischa Levitzki 
at twenty has already solved the golden 
mean. He never sentimentalizes, he 
never distorts rubato; on the other hand, 
his gifts enable him to play the great 
Pole’s music with a healthful quality 
that is, in our opinion, the way it should 
be played. One might have asked for 
a little more passion in the F Minor 
Fantasy, yet, as Mr. Levitzki played it, 
he gave it the feeling of the greater Cho- 
pin and the style which is required in 
those works which are thus classified. 
The études, G Flat (“Butterfly”), the 
F Major and the A Flat (“AZolian 
Harp”), sparkled under his fingers, the 
“Butterfly” winning a repetition; an in- 
teresting individual point was the tempo 
at which he played the “Molian Harp” 
study, a tempo slower than one hears 
usually and one that permits a more 
cantando exposition of the melody. An 
audience of. good numbers gave Mr. 





Levitzki proof of its enthusiasm for his 
art throughout the evening and at the 
end of the recital there was the custom- 
ary rush to the platform, where encores 
were dispensed. Not the least distin- 
guished listener was Jascha Heifetz. 
A. W. K. 


Lillian Eubank Winning Success with 
Bracale Company 


Lillian Eubank, mezzo-soprano of the 
Bracale Grand Opera Company, is win- 
ning marked success in leading rdéles 
with the company in Havana and Porto 
Rico. Particular interest in the com- 
pany has been shown by the United 
States Army contingents at various 
points and in some instances they have 
swelled the mob scenes in some of the 
performances as supers. 





French Artists at Reception 


At the Salon des Annales aux Etats- 
Unis last week a “musical reception” 
Wednesday afternoon attracted a good 
sized gathering. The young violinist, 
Mlle. Lucille Collette, played a Chopin 
Nocturne and Pugnani’s Prelude and 
Allegro with large, resonant tone and 
technical fluency. Carlo Liten recited 
several French lyrics and the thrilling 
poem, “La Flandre Vivante.” Mlle. Ga- 
brielle Perrier also declaimed a stirring 
Belgian war poem. In conclusion Mlle. 
Madeleine d’Espinoy presented a number 
of pleasing songs with good taste. 
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STOCK FORCES APPEAR 
TWICE IN MILWAUKEE 


School Board’s Stand in Children’s 
Concert Militates Against Success 
—May Peterson Aids 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., April 4.—An inno 
vation as tried out by the Milwaukee Or- 
chestral Association this year, when it 
was decided to give a concert by the 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra for the 
school children of Milwaukee. Despite 


the fact that the concert was given to 
cultivate musical appreciation, the school 
board would not give its sanction to the 
proposition as far as selling tickets in 
the schools was concerned. A few teach- 
ers volunteered to help the plan, but only 
a fraction of the seats were sold, even 
though- prices were put on a popular 
basis. The experiment probably will not 
be repeated because of the large loss 
entailed. 

A program of peculiar interest to chil- 
dren was chosen. Humperdinck’s Pre- 
lude to “Hansel und Gretel” was the 
opening number. The Tschaikowsky 
“Nutcracker” Suite also excited general 
approval. Other numbers were the 
“Voices of the Forest” from Wagner’s 
“Siegfried,” the Beethoven-Stock Minuet 
in G, the Kreisler-Stock ‘Viennese 
Waltz” and Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stance.” 

The tenth and final concert in the 
regular Chicago Symphony series was 
given on April 1, the principal feature 
being the Schumann “Spring” Sym- 
phony. Director Stock gave the sym- 
phony a broad and dignified reading, 
one glowing with joy and life. It was 
one of the most satisfying symphonic 
offerings of the season. Other orchestral 
numbers were the Strauss “Don Juan,” 
in which Mr. Stock built up towering 
climaxes. The Tschaikowsky Theme and 
Variations was given a brilliant read- 
ing, notable being the enchanting violin 
bit by Harry Weisbach. 

May Peterson was the soloist in place 
of Mabel Garrison, who was detained by 
an opera engagement. Miss Peterson 
gave arias from the “Marriage of 
Figaro” and the Micaela aria from 
“Carmen.” 
ticularly well suited to Miss Peterson’s 
high, clear voice. Beautiful bits of vo- 
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The Mozart arias were par- . 





calism were evident in her singing. An 
ovation was given Miss Peterson, Direc- 
tor Stock and the orchestra at the close. 
It is probable that another series of 
ten concerts by the Chicago Orchestra 
will be arranged for next year. The 
patronage of the concerts is gradually 
increasing at the end of three years, but 
the managers are not out of the woods 
yet as to paying expenses and deficits 
still have to be made up at the close of 
each season. S. 


ROCHESTER’S MANY CONCERTS 


Hofmann and Jascha Heifetz 
Given Enthusiastic Welcome 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 23.—Two 
notable concerts and two recitals made 
this week a full one for music-lovers. 
The first concert was the one on Monday 
evening given by the Rochester Orches- 
tra, Hermann Dossenbach, conductor, 
with the great pianist, Josef Hofmann, 
as soloist. Convention Hall was filled 
with a very enthusiastic audience, and 
many demands for encores from the re- 
nowned artist were made. Mr. Hofmann 
played the Beethoven G Minor Concerto, 
and a group of short numbers. Among 
the orchestral numbers were the Over- 
ture to Smetana’s “Bartered Bride,” 
Saint-Saéns’s “Spinning Wheel of Om- 
phale” and the Overture to “William 
Tell” by Rossini. 

The other concert was the last of the 
Furlong Series and introduced Jascha 
Heifetz to Rochester, on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 21. Mr. Furlong is to be 
congratulated on his concert series this 
season, which reached a fine climax in 
the presentation of this phenomenal 
young artist. Convention Hall was 
packed to the doors with a breathless 
audience that was held spellbound under 
the matchless beauty of the music. The 
program consisted of well-known num- 
bers. André Benoist was a fitting ac- 
companist, his work being exquisitely 
sympathetic and delightful. 

The Tuesday Musicale gave a mem- 
bers’ recital on Tuesday morning, March 
19, at the Regent Theater to a fair-sized 
audience. Those taking part were Eliza- 
beth G. Stubbs, pianist, and Mrs. Frank 
J. Norris, soprano, accompanied at the 
piano by Lorimer Eshelman, and Fred 
Will, Jr., who presented a group of vio- 


Josef 


lin solos, accompanied by Mary Ertz 
Will. Miss Stubbs is a young pianist of 
considerable brilliance and_ technique, 


and, playing as she did, for the first time 
in public, made an exceedingly good 
showing in her two difficult numbers. 
Mrs. Norris was heard in two groups of 
modern songs, the second of which had 
a charming addition of flute obbligato by 
Frank Schroeder. Mr. Will’s numbers 
included Arthur Farwell’s Ballade, Op. 
1, and a Romantic Fantasy, Op. 11, by 
Edward F. Schneider. 

The Edith Rubel Trio gave a very de 
lightful recital on Tuesday afternoon, 
March 19, at the Geneseo Valley Club to 
a large audience. It was the first of two 
recitals under the local management of 
Mrs. Susan Clarke, the proceeds of 
which go to the Red Cross. M. E. W. 


Marion Green’s Festival Engagements 


Marion Green the gifted young Ameri- 
can baritone, is again coming to the fore 
since his absence from the concert stage 
for the purpose of further vocal prepara- 
tion. Arrangements have just been con- 
cluded by Gertrude F. Cowen wherein he 
is to participate in a patriotic festival 
to be held at Charlotte, N. C., on April 
26 and 27. The other artists will be 
Lucien Muratore, Mme. Frances Alda 
and Alice Nielsen. Following this ap- 
pearance Mr. Green is to participate in 
the Springfield Mass., festival on May 3. 
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PATRIOTISM TO PLAY ROLE 
IN ANN ARBOR FESTIVAL 





Twenty-fifth Annual May Event Prom- 
ises to Be Notable One—Noted 
Artists to Participate 


The Ann Arbor University School of 
Music has just issued a prospectus of 
the twenty-fifth annual May Festival, 
which will be given on May 15, 16, 17 
and 18, consisting of four evening and 
two-afternoon performances. The event 
promises to be of more than ordinary 
significance. In the foreword Dr. Stan- 
ley states that “brilliancy, solidity and 
a spirit of patriotism will characterize 
the programs of this year’s May Festi- 
val.” 

The University School of Music has 
prepared a series of programs which will 
enlist the united efforts of a large num- 
ber of noted artists, the University 
Choral Union, a large Children’s Chorus, 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra and 
the famous Frieze Memorial Organ. 

The following artists will take part: 
Claudia Muzio, Myrna Sharlow, Ada 
Grace Johnson, Lois Marjorie Johnston, 
sopranos; Margaret Matzenauer, Emma 
Roberts and Nora Crane Hunt, con- 
traltos; Giovanni Martinelli, Paul Alt- 
house, James Hamilton and Odra Ottis 
Patton, tenors; Riccardo Stracciari, Giu- 
seppe de Luca, Arthur Middleton, Bern- 
ard Ferguson, Robert Dieterle and Joel 
Thomas Morgan, baritones; Rudolph 
Ganz, pianist, and Joseph Bonnet, organ- 
ist. C. A. &. 


Wadler’s Second New York 


Recital 


Mayo Wadler, the brilliant American 
violinist, who has made successful début 
appearances in New York and Boston 
this season, gave his second New York 
recital at Aolian Hall on Friday eve- 
ning, April 12, Novelties by Tscherep- 
nine, Debussy, Stoessel and Coleridge- 


Mayo 





Taylor were heard. A complete revie, 
of the recital will appear in next week’ 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





ALBANY HEARS NEW WAR SON( 





Community Chorus Sings Patriotic Wor 
by Harold Andrews—Club Pro- 
gram Given 


ALBANY, N. Y., March 27.—The A 
bany Community Chorus on Monday ev: 
ning sang the stirring war song of Ha) 
old F. Andrews of Albany, “We’re in th 
War to See It Through.” The song ha 
been sung for several weeks in the A\| 
bany schools. Mrs. J. Malcolm Angus 
soprano soloist, accompanied by Willia: 
L. Widdemer, sang Woodman’s “The Jo: 
of Spring,” “The Star,” by James H 
Rogers, and Bullard’s “Fern Song.” 

Edgar S. Van Olinda, tenor; Mrs. Ed 
gar S. Van Olinda, contralto; George D 
Elwell, baritone, and Mrs. George D 
Elwell, pianist, gave a recital before th 
Monday Musical Club at the Historica 
Society Building. Monday evening. Mrs 
Elwell played the “Valse Brillantine’ 
by Chaminade, Paderewski’s “Melodie’ 
and two MacDowell numbers; and wa 
accompanist for the singers. Among 
Mr. Van Olinda’s numbers were “Car 
Mio Ben,” by Giordani. He was als 
heard with Mr. Elwell in duets. 





W. A. Hz. 

Many’ Re-engagements for Thomas 
Williams 

Thomas Williams, Welsh-America: 


tenor, was re-engaged to sing Gounod’s 
“St. Cecilia” at St. James’s Church in 
Brooklyn, March 31 and April 7. Mr. 
Williams has had a busy season. Many 
re-engagements are included among his 
appearances. 





Margaret Jamieson, pianist, is an- 
nounced for another recital in ®olian 
Hall, Tuesday afternoon, April 23. 
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MAURICE KAUFMAN HELPS THE 
LIBERTY LOAN WITH HIS RECITALS 





Vew York Violinist Tours the 
State with Other Prominent 
Musicians 


\f7 USIC’S part in the war was demon- 
A strated effectively in February, 
vhen the New York City Orchestra made 
a tour of New York State for the third 
Liberty Loan, appearing in programs to 
irouse added interest among our citizens. 
Maurice Kaufman, the excellent New 
York violinist, appeared as soloist in the 
twenty-five concerts of this Liberty Loan 
‘our and scored marked successes in such 
‘ities as Albany, Watertown, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Jamestown, Elmira 
ind Binghamton. Mr. Kaufman per- 
formed the Andante and Finale of the 
Mendelssohn Concerto in these concerts, 
playing to audiences ranging from 1500 
to 2000. “With him were Prof. Henry T. 
Fleck, conductor; Mme. Carrie Bridewell, 
contralto, and Dr. John Wesley Hill, 
chancellor of Lincoln Memorial Univer- 
sity, speaker. 

Few New York violinists have held 
the many prominent positions which Mr. 
Kaufman has. He officiated as concert 
master of the Russian Symphony 


Orchestra from 1908-1909, of the Volpe 
Symphony 1912-1913, of the Peoples’ 
Symphony from 1914 to the present time, 
the New -York City Orchestra from 1913 
to the present and the Hartford Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra from 1916 to the 
present. With the exception of the Volpe 
and Hartford orchestras he has appeared 
as soloist with all these orchestras. His 
New York début was made in 1903 a* 
Carnegie Hall, where, with the New York 
Symphony assisting, he played the 
Tschaikowsky and Mendelssohn  con- 
certos. During the New York Tercen- 
tenary Festival in 1914 he played the 
Bruch G Minor Concerto before an audi- 
ence of 5000 with the New York City 
Orchestra at the College of the City of 
New York. Mr. Kaufman has done con- 
siderable lecturing also, having pre- 
sented a notable series of lecture-recitals 
on the development of violin literature 
before the Woman’s Club of Orange, 
N. J., in 1911. ; 
Like all serious artists he has devoted 
considerable time to the development of 
chamber music in America, the Kaufman 
String Quartet, which was first heard in 
New York in 1908, being an active organ- 
ization to-day. Mr. Kaufman has as his 
associates in his quartet to-day Harry 
Levy, second violin; Herbert Borodkin, 
viola, and Jacques Renard, ’cello. The 
quartet is heard each season in New 
York and vicinity, and is one of the 
chamber organizations engaged by the 
P2oples’ Symphony Chamber Music con- 
certs. The quartet appeared there ‘on 
March 23 with notabie success. In addi- 
tion to this Mr. Kaufman has his trio, 
the Philharmonic Trio, originally organ- 
ized with Alexander Rihm, pianist, and 
Gustav O. HorngbLerger, ‘cello. Mr. 
Renard is now the ’éellist of the trio. 
This trio was also founded in 1908 and 
has since been heard in New York con- 
certs, at Binghamton, N. Y., in the 
Peoples’ Symphony Chamber series and 
from 1909 to 1915 at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences in an annual 
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Kaufman, the New York 


Violinist 


Maurice 


series of six concerts. In these concerts 
many novelties, such as the Auguste 
Chapuis Trio in G Major, were brought 
out. 

Mr. Kaufman has a number of profes- 
sional pupils active in our leading sym- 
phony orchestras and still finds time to 
teach. In 1903 he was offered by Wil- 
helm Gericke the position in the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra made vacant by the 
resignation of Charles Martin Loeffler, 
and also the post of head of the violin 
department at the Cincinnati College of 
Music, both of which he declined, not 
wishing to leave New York permanently. 





New Order to Control All Ticket Sales 


A new order issued recently by the 
Internal Revenue Department may force 
the ticket agencies to raise the price of 
theater and concert tickets from eight 
to twenty per cent. The new rule makes 
it necessary for all ticket brokers to 
register at the office of the government 
inspectors, and to keep accurate records 
of their sales. Hereafter, they must pay 
box offices the regular ten per cent war 
tax leavied on tickets, and must also ob- 
tain from their patrons an additional 
tax of the same amount. The order also 
states that no amusement houses of any 
kind are to assume the tax, but must 
collect the amount from their patrons. 
Strict fines are to be imposed for any 
neglect of the orders. 





Chicago Musical College Faculty Cannot 
Appear in German Performances 


CHICAGO, ILL., March 30.—Following 
a ruling by the State Council of Defense 
that in the absence of specific instruc- 
tions from Washington, it had no power 
to prevent musical performances In Ger- 
man, the Chicago Musical College took a 
hand yesterday in the attempt to put a 
quietus on a performance of the Verein- 
igte Mannerchére, scheduled to take 
place at the Auditorium on April 7. The 
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attitude took form in letters written by 
Felix Borowski, president of the college, 
and addressed to Karl Reckzeh, who had 
planned to conduct the concert; C. Gor- 
don Wedertz, organist, and Rudolph 
Reuter, pianist, announced as soloists. 
All three are instructors at the college 
and to all three permission was refused 
to appear at the affair under penalty 
of cancellation of their contracts with 
the college. The letters stated that all 
contracts read that the parties thereto 
were forbidden to take part in any con- 
cert or entertainment without the pre- 
vious consent of the controlling author- 
ities of the college. All three have an- 
nounced they will not appear at the con- 
cert. E. C. M. 


ZACH CLOSES SEASON 





St. Louis Symphony to Consider Finan- 
cial Plan for Next Year 


St. Louis, Mo., March 30.—The final 
Sunday Symphony concert was one of 
marked refinement and beauty. The 
numbers which Mr. Zach gave were 
played with the same dash and spirit 
that has characterized the orchestra’s 
playing for the past few months. The 
Overture to “Mignon,” two Wagnerian 
numbers, a movement from Goldmark’s 
“Rustic Wedding” S:mphony, two Amer- 
ican Indian Dances by Skilton, the 
Tschaikowsky Overture “1812” and the 
“Blue Danube” gave the capacity audi- 
ence a fine treat. It was necessary to 
add several extras, despite the unusual 
length of the program. The soloist was 
Ellis Levy, a young violinist from the 
first violin section. He played the Vieux- 
temps Concerto in D Minor, which 
promptly convinced the audience of his 
talents. He played the work elegantly 
and responded to the generous applause 
with one of his own compositions, “The 
Ghost’s Dance,” effectively done. 

Max Zach departed Tuesday for his 
home in Boston, stopping off at New 
York to spend a few days with his son, 
Leon, who is about to leave for France 
with one of the divisions near New York. 

The Executive Committee met a com- 
mittee from the local musicians’ union 
here on Thursday of this week in an 
attempt to straighten out certain difficul- 
ties under which the orchestra has had 
to labor during the past season. Every- 
thing seems to have been satisfactorily 
discussed, but some few things were left 
to be reconsidered in the near future, at 
which time also will be taken up the 
matter of finances for next season. 

H. W. C. 


Vera Curtis and Mr. Middleton Give 
Fine Joint Recital in Lockport 


Lockport, N. Y., March 26.—A con- 
cert was given last evening in the high 
school auditorium by Arthur Middle- 
ton, bass-baritone, and Vera Curtis, so- 
prano, both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. The audience gave both art- 
ists a fine reception. Mr. Middleton was 
in excellent voice and presented his 
songs with dramatic intensity. His 
sonorous voice and excellent diction made 
such songs as Damrosch’s “Danny 
Deever” and Homer’s “‘How’s My Boy?” 
intensely interesting. As an encore at 
the close of the program Mr. Middle- 
ton sang Speaks’s “When the Boys Come 
Home,” which aroused much enthusiasm. 
Miss Curtis was also in good voice and 
gave a number of well arranged groups 
of songs. Her purity of tone and good 
interpretation so interested the audience 
that she was obliged to respond to en- 
cores, one of which was the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” in which her 
hearers joined in the chorus. R.A. B. 








At each of his three orchestral con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall—Thursday eve- 
nings, April 18, April 25 and May 2— 
Ossip Gaietiontuch will appear in the 
dual capacity of conductor and soloist. 
Mr. Gabrilowitsch will have a specially 
selected orchestra of 100 musicians. 
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‘‘MIDDIES ’’ CHEER ARTISTS 
AT PELHAM, N. Y., CONCERT 


Lucy Gates, Barrére, Kefer and Miss 
Crangle Arouse Intense Enthu- 
siasm at Naval Camp 





Pandemonium reigned in Pelham, N. Y., 
at the camp of the Naval Reserves on 
Tuesday night, March 26, after Lucy 
Gates, with the aid of the magic flute of 
George Barrére, tapped the high notes 
in one of her colorature arias. It was a 
wild, unbounded and unquenchable en- 
thusiasm. 

“Go out and tell them,” said Miss 
Gates to Percy Hemus, who is the father 
and mother of all music at the camp, 
“that I’ll sing all they want to hear if 
they will sing for us.” 

The bargain was quickly concluded 
and the artists who were giving the con- 
cert—Lucy Gates, George Barrére, Paul 
Kefer and Clara Crangle—filed out and 
sat upon the stage while Hemus led his 
“Buddy Boys,” as he calls them, through 
their paces. And magnificent paces they 
were too, with a very real thrill to them. 
As Barrére expressed it, “I’d give my 
beard if the Kaiser could hear that!” 

Still another feature, and not the least 
at that, was the impromptu inclusion on 
the program of Benjamin Kohon, who at 
present is ore of the potential admirals 
of the Naval Camp, but will be recalled 
by many as one of Barrére’s boys of the 
Little Symphony and the Barrére En- 
semble, acting outside his capacity of 
first bassoon, also as Barrére’s accompa- 
nist. His request that he be permitted to 
play for “the boss” needed no repetition. 





Busy Month Ahead for John Barnes 
Wells 


John Barnes Wells earned new suc- 
cesses recently, appearing in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., on March 11, and in One- 
onta, N. Y.,on March 13. In both places 
he gave splendid recitals to large audi- 
ences. Mr. Wells sang in Richmond, 
Va., on March 29, having sung there on 
Good Friday every year for the last ten 
years. When the Singers’ Club of Cleve- 
land gives its twenty-fifth anniversary 
on May 9 Mr. Wells will be the soloist, 
making his ninth appearance with them 
on this occasion. On April 27 he is solo- 
ist with the Orpheus Club of Philadel- 
phia, making his third appearance as 
soloist with this organization. 





May Peterson is scheduled for two ap- 
pearances with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, one in Milwaukee and one in 
Mt. Vernon, Ia. She will also fill en- 
gagements for several May festivals, in- 
cluding one at Richmond, Va. ; 
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is now repeat- 
ing, in the Mid- 
dle West, last 
year’s triumphs 
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For Miss Torrence’s extraordinary 
programs, vacant dates and fees, 
apply to her Manager, CONCERT 
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sionate Earnestness 








John Powell Seen as “Great 
Spiritual Force in Our Music’’ 


Appreciator Thus Characterizes Distinguished American 
Pianist-Composer— ‘Inimitable Touch of Creative Spon- 
taneity,’ the Hallmark of His Pianism—Art Mirrors 
Depths of His Nature—A Personality Pervaded with Pas- 


By HERBERT F. PEYSER 














HERE is a seizing passage in Plato’s 
“Apology” where Socrates, recount- 
ing his bootless search for enlighten- 
ment among the choice spirits of his time 
on the fundamental truths of life, speaks 
of the poets. “They could not help me,” 
sadly remarks the sage; “them I found 
but passive instruments, unreason- 
ing mediums through whom passed the 
verities of God.” But of individual 
understanding, of positive spiritual voli- 
tion these oracular mouthpieces were 
destitute. Seers and prophets, they per- 
ceived not at all the significance of the 
visions they unfolded. 

And mankind has not changed. To- 
day, even as when Socrates plied with 
questions the intellectual aristocracy of 
Athens, poets and others who set forth 
the truths of the universe through the 
beauty of the world are only too often 


insensitive to the message they speak, 
solely involuntary channels’ through 
which the divine element formulates it- 
self to the perception of men. The art 
of music, in its creative and reproductive 
aspects, harbors uncounted numbers of 
such unillumined visionaries, who speak 
greatly and wot not what they speak. 
How frequently are we treated to this 
sight at once of revelation and inhibition! 
How many of those whom as artists we 
greatly revere evince this strange qual- 
ity of disequilibration! There is much 
talk of artistic ideals and aspirations, 
but singularly little understanding of 
what these things really mean, even 
among those whom we esteem the elect. 
Yet the inscrutable substance of genius 
must, in the last analysis, flower fairest 
through the individual veritably dowered 
with the consciousness of his purpose, 
with the indomitable initiative to attain 
it, and the unsparing self-consecration 


necessary to keep the end ceaselessly in 
view. The personal, mental and spiritual 
perquisites therein implied are great and 
deep. But without them the artist must 
remain the impersonal, irresponsible 
communicating link that Socrates found 
useless to serve humanity in its ultimate 
need. 

What has always impressed me most 
lastingly in John Powell has been this 
quality of high seriousness, of passion- 
ate earnestness, of almost poignant sin- 
cerity. I know of few musicians so 
keenly alive to the significance and the 
potentiality of the force which holds 
sway in them and which floods with light 
the farthermost recesses of their being. 
If knowledge of one-self, of one’s ca- 
pacity is the highest test of wisdom, it 
appears to me that this young Virginian 
ean rightfully claim the achievement of 
it. Let not this be misunderstood; it is 
said not in grandiloquent partisanship 
nor in flatulent réclame but out of a suf- 
ficient acquaintance with his attitude. In 
proper humility John Powell realizes the 
force, the direction, the beauty of the 
creative impulse which is his. In proper 
humility he would have it exert its spell, 
diffuse its radiance, propagate its mes- 
sage. It is a sort of great-souled, human- 
itarian instinct, utterly free from the 
vitiating trace of personal glorification. 
It is at once a driving incentive and a 
potential source of discouragement to a 
spirit so ardently and sensitively consti- 
tuted. 


Stands Among Master Pianists 
Mr. Powell stands to-day among the 
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really great masters of the keyboard 
He ranks likewise among the foremos 
American composers. Nevertheless, 
think little is to be gained from a dis 
section of the objective traits of hi 
pianism and of his compositions i; 
order to convey a sense of his singular], 
affecting and individual genius. To 
much stress has hitherto been lai 
on his youth, too much _§insistenc 
on his’ present merits merely a 
precursors of future ones. In th 
limited sense of the term Mr. Powe! 
does not belong to the over-populate 
flock of “rising young pianists.” Th 
outstanding fact of his accomplishment 
to-day is to be found in the spiritual! 
the emotional, the intellectual maturit 
they disclose. This, to be sure, indicate 
no cessation of development—the epar 
sion of great souls is constant. But 
should suffice to lift from the artist th 
imputation of verdant youthfulr2ss an 
the inexperience that marks the sala: 
days. If Mr. Powell is a “rising” artis 
so too are a half dozen or more outstand 
ing masters of the keyboard. This state 
ment is not intended as a suggested com 
parison, but solely as one of concret: 
fact. 

The primary appeal of John Powell’ 
playing being spiritual is this not t 
be precisely defined. But I know of n 
pianist whose art mirrors more explicitly 
and with more consuming suggestivenes 
the depths of his nature. There is 
searching quality of introspection in ii 
that imparts to his performances an in 
escapable sense of consecration. And 
this subconscious but exalting element 
makes itself felt as surely in the mosi 
dynamic, sweeping, epical moments of hi: 
playing as in its moods of melting ten- 
derness and contemplative quietude. This 
it is which gives Mr, Powell’s pianism 
that inimitable touch of creative spon 
taneity, which is elusive but unfail- 
ing. It speaks of inner resources, of an 
imaginative fertility and glow, of quick 
ened, responsive emotions, of keenest sus- 
ceptibilities. And it demonstrates the in- 
flexible resolve and ideality which cease 
lessly dominate their working. 

Concerning Mr. Powell’s’ technica! 
command, concerning the range of his 
interpretative and_ specifically musica! 
powers, the definable features of his 
playing, I wish to say nothing. Thei: 
enumeration and description would avail 
nothing to indicate the basis of his 
artistic eminence. Nor do I feel it neces 
sary to enter into a scrutiny of his com 
positions, which happily require no ex 
tehded introduction to American audi 
ences. The noble, transcendental im 
pulse that motivates the gigantic “Sonat: 
Teutonica” would serve as a justification 
for that work, irrespective even of its 
detailed creative felicities. A spiritua! 
autobiography, this massive conception 
effectually epitomizes its composer. 

“A great pianist and more, a great 
musician,” wrote Henry T. Finck afte: 


the artist’s Liszt recital last year. “A 
great mentality,” one might add, “a 


great spiritual force in our music; by 
his uncompromising and salutary ideal 
ism a corrective influence against the 
trivialities that seduce many of his co! 
leagues no older than he; by the splendo: 
of his accomplishments a stimulation t: 
the cult of unassailable artistic recti 
tude.” 





SOPRANO AIDS RECRUITING 


Florence Macbeth Warmly Welcomed 
as Soloist at British Rallies 


Florence Macbeth, the soprano, wh 
has been giving her services on man\ 
occasions recently for benefit concerts 
for various war relief funds, sang fo! 
the second time within a few weeks a! 
a British recruiting meeting in Bayonne. 
N. J., lately. 

When she appeared there in Marc! 
an audience of 2000 or more America! 
and British men and women joined } 
a rousing welcome to the British recruit 
ing officers and when Miss Macbeth can: 
on to the stage to sing a british recruit 
ing song she was tumultuously applaud 
ed. Miss Macbeth also appeared at on 
of these recruiting meetings in Jerse) 
City early in March. She sang “You 
King and Country Need You” and oth: 
patriotic songs with telling effect. 


Ransack Home of Horati 


Parker 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., March 28,—Th 
home of Horatio Parker of the mus 
department of Yale University was ra! 
sacked by burglars yesterday during t! 
absence of the family. Until their 1 
turn it will not be known how extensi\ 
the loss has been. W. E. C. 


Burglars 





_Elizabeth Jones, contralto, gives a ! 
cital at the Princess Theater on t! 
afternoon of April 22. 
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LOCKPORT DEFIES 
RECORD COLD TO 
HEAR VERA CURTIS 
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Vera Curtis, Soprano of Metropolitan 
Opera Company, at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 


Winter had not passed in upper New 
York State when Vera Curtis sang at 
Lockport, N. Y., on March 25. The 
Metropolitan soprano appeared in a 
joint recital with Arthur Middleton, bari- 
tone, and scored in an all-American pro- 
Helen 


gram, singing songs by Mary — 
Brown, James H. Rogers, H. Clough- 
Leighter, Bauer, Mark Andrews, A. 


Walter Kramer, Mrs. Beach and Sidney 
Homer, with Willis Alling as her able 
accompanist at the piano. The day of 
the concert, March 25, was the coldest 
day in Lockport in forty-two years and 
the accompanying picture, “snapped” at 
Niagara, is proof of the fact of upper 
New York State’s full winter dress in 
March. 


Mme. Sundelius to Sing “Aida” at 
Springfield Festival 


Following closely her recent successes 
as Amy in “Shanewis,” the role Marie 
Sundelius created in the Cadman opera, 
the young artist appeared with equal 
success as Micaela in Brooklyn and Phil- 
adelphia, and now arrangements have 
just been concluded by Gertrude F. 
Cowen whereby Mme. Sundelius is to 
sing Aida at the Springfield, Mass., 
festival on May 3. Other members of 
the cast will be Mme. Louise Homer as 
Amneris and Marion Green as Amo- 
nasro, the Metropolitan orchestra and 
Richard Hageman, conductor, aided by 
the splendid chorus under the leadership 
of John J. Bishop, making the rest of 
this noteworthy ensemble. 





Popular Salt Lake Baritone Praised in 
Local Début 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, March 19.— 
P. Melvin Petersen, a popular young 
baritone of Salt Lake, was heard in his 
initial public recital last evening at the 
Presbyterian Church before a large and 
appreciative audience. His ,program 
was varied and was sung in a manner 
that reflected much credit upon the popu- 





lar artist. Mr. Petersen 
voice rich and sympathetic in quality 
His numbers for the most part were new 
to the Salt Lake audience and included a 
cycle of seven numbers from Tennyson’s 
“Maud,” sung in splendid style. The 
program closed with a dramatic inter- 
pretation of the “Pagliacci” Pro!ogue. 
Charles Shepherd, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, proved a_ highly 
capable accompanist and shared with Mr. 
Petersen in the honors of the evening. 
Z. A. S. 
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HEAR MRS. JENKINS’S PUPILS 


Young Vocalists Appeared in Numerous 
Concerts This Season 


Pupils of Mrs. Phillips Jenkins have 
been participating in a number of re- 
citals and concerts during the current 
season. Recent appearances were as 
follows: 

Mildred Warner, soprano, won warm 
praise for her work as soloist at two 
concerts given in Tamaqua and Hazel- 
ton, Pa. Vandalia Hissey, soprano, sang 
at the special music services in the First 
Presbyterian Church of Camden, N. J., 
March 17, and as a result was engaged 
there permanently. This is the fifth 
pupil of Mrs. Jenkins to receive this 
post. 

A series of March anniversary con- 
certs was given in Wanamaker’s Egyp- 
tian Hall during that month and many 
gifted soloists from the Jenkins studios 
were heard. Outstanding features of 
the series included an “Old Folks’ Day” 
program on March 19, when Miss Magin- 
ley made an excellent impression with 
her singing of Behrend’s “Daddy.” 

On March 20 and 21 Mrs. Jenkins pre- 
sented a program of songs, “Ballet of 
the Butterfly” (with incidental music). 
staged and conducted by herself, fol- 
lowed by Denza’s “The Garden of Flow- 
ers,” a spring fantasy. Part I com 
prised a chorus from Rossini’s “Semira- 
mide,” with soprano solo by Mildred 
Warner, and various groups of French 
and English works, artistically sung by 
Hilda MacCullom, Kathryn Koch, Van- 
dalia Hissey, Mildred Warner, sopranos; 
Kathryn Koch and Josephine Garber, 
contraltos. In “The Garden of Flowers” 
various ensembles and the Jenkins 
chorus sang with telling effect, the solo- 
ists being Sara Murphy, Kathryn Wilen, 
Kathryn Martin, Eva Cherry, Dorothy 
Fox, Josephine Rock, Gertrude Weber 
and Mola MacIntire. “Grand Army of 
the Republic Day” closed the series on 
March 30, with Mrs. Jenkins’ Ladies’ 
Chorus of fifty voices. They gave “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning,” Ray’s “Land 
of the Long Ago” and “America” stir- 
ringly. 





Fort Wayne College Club Hears Harrold 
and Colleagues 


ForT WAYNE, IND., March 29.—Last 
night the College Club presented Orville 
Harrold, tenor, at the Majestic Theater, 
assisted by Jessie De Vore, violinist, with 
Mary Ludington at the piano. The pro- 
gram contained a large number of mod- 
ern songs, an aria by Handel and “Agnus 
Dei,” by Bizet. Wherever a sentimental 
vein was required it was well expressed 
by Mr. Harrold. Jessie De Vore played 
admirably and Mary Ludington was a 
worthy accompanist. The proceeds went 
to the Red Cross fund. G. B. 





Special Music at Old St. Paul’s Church 


Holy week at Old St. Paul’s Church 
had two special musical services. Tues- 
day, March 26, at noon, “The Message of 
the Cross,” by Will C. Macfarlane, with 
the composer at the organ and Harold 
Land, baritone, and Albert Lindquest, 
tenor, as soloists. The work is not par- 
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ticularly heavy in its demands. On Good 
Friday evening Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” 
with Harvey Hintermeyer, tenor, and 
Edgar Schofield, baritone, as_ soloists, 
was given. Both soloists were in splen- 
did form and their authoritative pres- 
entation of the solos put an interest in 
the hearing of this rather hackneyed 
work. 


Saginaw Welcomes Mme. Schumann- 
Heink in Patriotic Program 


SAGINAW, MIcH., March 27.—Mme. 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink appeared 
here Monday night in one of the concerts 
of her final tour before she leaves for 
France. She was greeted by the largest 
audience which has ever heard her here 
and the patriotic character of her pro- 
gram won her wild applause. At the 
close of the concert she presented a hand- 
some silk flag to the Saginaw Guards 
and sang the “Star-Spangled Banner” 
as only the great contralto can. Mar- 
vine Maazel, pianist, assisted Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, playing several solos, 
which were well received. Cc. H. CG. 


Zoellners Play Works of St. Joseph 
(Mo.) Composer—’Cellist as Pianist 


St. JoseEPH, Mo., March 380.—Ever 
eager to encourage creative talent, the 
Zoellner Quartet found the opportunity 
to follow out their laudable desires on 
their recent appearance for the Fort- 
nightly Club on March 25. Two compo- 
sitions by Arthur Bienbar, a Hollander 
and one of St. Joseph’s own musicians, 
was on the Zoellners’ program, being a 
Reverie and Scherzo, Op. 15. Both 
works showed the wide knowledge and 
technical command the composer has in 
writing for strings, and they were very 
favorably received by a large audience. 

One of the surprises of the concert 
was the piano playing of Joseph Zoell- 
ner, Jr., the ’cellist of the quartet, who 
did some remarkable accompanying in 
the Emmanuel Moor Suite. 





Dusky Servitors Carried Away by Gun- 
ster’s Singing of Negro Spirituals 
American 


Frederick Gunster, the 


tenor, who has just returned from a suc- 


cessful concert tour of the Middle West 


and South, relates an interesting inci- 
dent which occurred during a visit to 
his former home in Birmingham, Ala., 
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where he enjoyed a short rest between 
engagements. Mr. Gunster has been 
singing H. T. Burleigh’s Negro Spirituals 
with marked success on some of his pro- 
grams, but it remained for him to make 
his biggest appeal to members of the race 
which had sung them for generations. 
One morning while he sat at the piano, 
singing “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
and other kindred spirituals, there came 
to the doorway of the music room old 
Lizzie, a “befo’ de war” mammy; Sarah, 
the cook, and Joe, the man servant, to 
hear their “young massa” sing. The 
singer’s dusky auditors were entranced 
as he continued singing the beautiful old 
airs. When he finished Sarah, with 
tears streaming down her brown cheeks, 
exclaimed, “Law, Mr. Freddie, ef you 
keep singin’ dem ole nigger tunes, de 
Lord will sho’ bless you, yassah.” Joe 
remarked, “Mr. Freddie could make any 
nigger get religion singin’ like that.” 

















Augusta Cottlow to Resume Activities 
in Concert Field 


Augusta Cottlow, the prominent 
American pianist who arrived here from 
Europe last fall, is about to resume her 
concert activities. The extent of Miss 
Cottlow’s coming concert tour will be 
announced as soon as the artist has com- 
pleted her bookings. 

A few festival engagements booked 
for Reed Miller, tenor, and Nevada Van 
der Veer, contralto, are as follows: Enid, 
Okla., May 1 and 2; Lindsborg, Kan., 
May 5-12. In addition to these joint 
dates, Mme. Van der Veer will sing at 
the Evanston Festival on May 27 and 


MUSIC TEACHERS 


EARN MORE 
Teach adults and children partly in 
Classes, One-half hour private lesson, 





one hour class lesson per week, 
HELP YOURSELF 

Improvise, Play and Write 95220 
Modulations from one given ton 
Memorize spontaneously without 
saying letters, Create Keyboard and 
Written Harmony. Teach with Sei- 
entific Pedagogy. Prices $10.00 to 


$220.00, 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
New York City, June 10th to 29th. 
Chicago, July Sth to 27th 
Asheville, N. C., August 12th to 31st 
Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
2185S Wabash Ave.. Chi ago, Ill 
N. Y. City, 109 W. 45th St., St. James Hotel 
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Songs of British Women Composers 
Earn Approval in London Concert 


Katie Goldsmith, Violinist, Makes Impression in Her Début—Lyricist of Famous War Song, 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,’”’ Killed in Air Raid—Philharmonic String Quartet Players 


Return From Trenches to Recital Halls 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1., March 11, 1918. 


HE opera had an eventful week, flat- 
tering to Sir Thomas Beecham and 
his remarkable company at Drury Lane 
Theater. Of the opening on March 2 we 
spoke last week. On Monday we had 
Saint-Saéns’ “Samson” with Frank Mul- 
lings in the name part and Edna Thorn- 
ton as his Delilah splendid vocally and 
dramatically. 

On Tuesday we had “Faust” with 
Miriam Licette as the delightful Mar- 
guerite, Webster Millar as Faust and a 
new Mephisto in the Lancashire lad, 
Norman Allin, who sang and acted splen- 
didly. Julius Harrison conducted. 

Wednesday brought “Butterfly” at the 
matinée and “Figaro” again in the eve- 
ning, and on Thursday “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” packed every seat in the 
house, with the American’ soprano, 
Jeanne Brola, as an attractive Nedda and 
Robert Parker, also from the U. S. A., 
gave his magnificent and realistic inter- 
pretation of Tonio. Friday brought the 
ever-welcome “Magic Flute,” in which all 
the originals sang excellently, and on 
Saturday the matinée gave us “La 
Bohéme,” followed by a charming revival 
of “Phoebus and Pan.” In the former 
Brola again distinguished herself as 
Mimi and Olive Townend made a capti- 
vating Musetta. In “Phoebus and Pan” 
Frank Mullings was again inimitable as 
Midas and Herbert Langley a fascinat- 
ing Pan. Others in the cast were Bessie 
Tyas, Edith Clegg, Webster Millar and 
Maurice D’Oisly—all excellent. Eugene 
Goossens, Jr., and Percy Pitt were the 


conductors. 
Adrian Boult’s concerts have aroused 
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the keenest enthusiasm and the one over 
which he presided last Monday in the 
Queens Hall was as good as it was en- 
thusiastic and proved him to be a con- 
ductor of the highest powers. Excellent 
performances were secured of George 
Butterworth’s “Shropshire Lad,” Herbert 
Parry’s Symphonie Variations in E 
Minor, Lalo’s ’Cello Concerto in D Minor, 
with Beatrice Harrison as soloist, and 
Mozart’s all too seldom heard Concerto 
in C with Louis Fleury and Gwendoline 
Mason for the flute and harp solos. The 
novelty was David Piggott’s “In Shake- 
speare’s Days,” with a delightful Morris 
dance and Pavane, breezy, British and 
inspiriting. 

On Friday the London String Quartet 
brought its present series of “Pops” to a 
close, but will resume work early in May 
for eight concerts on consecutive Satur- 
days. Their program included the Bee- 
thoven Quartet in E Flat, the Brahms’ 
Piano Quartet in C Minor with Fanny 
Davies at the piano and a new folk-song 
suite by Joseph Holbrooke, introduced the 
day before by the Philharmonic Quartet. 

The Philharmonic String Quartet has 
made a very welcome reappearance. We 
hope they may be with us for some time 
as its members are now stationed in and 
around London. Arthur Beckwith, the 
leader, and Raymond Jeremy have been 
for two years “somewhere in France,” 
and Frederic Holding, the second violin, 
has also been soldiering for two years, 
while Cedric Sharpe is a tank commander 
and was in the big push at Ypres last 
year. They have indeed done their bit, 
and yet their playing has lost none of 
its charm or wonderful ensemble. The 
program contained three pieces by Frank 
Bridge and a folk song suite by Joseph 
Holbrooke (Op. 71) which is based on 
“Come Lasses and Lads,” “Simon, the 
Cellarer,” “Mavourneen,” some reels and 
“The Last Rose of Summer,” entirely de- 
lightful and sure to become popular. 

On Wednesday last, March 6, G. C. 
Ashton Jonson gave an interesting “Hour 
with Omar” at Leighton House, a lecture- 
recital on “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam,” illustrated at the piano from the 
music of Liza Lehmann. 

There were two vocal recitals this week 
of very exceptional merits and attrac- 
tions, one given by Gervase Elwes and 
the other by Plunkett Greene, both in the 
Xolian Hall. On Wednesday afternoon, 
March 6, our great English baritone gave 
his recital with S. Liddle as his accom- 
panist, and sang a long—though all too 
short—program of English songs and 
ballads, none being more beautifully 
sung than “Her Scuttle Hat,” by Her- 
bert Howels, and “Linden Lea,” by 
Vaughan-Williams. The two exceptions 
were French songs by Pierné and Bru- 
neau, “Le Moulin” and “L’Heureux Vag- 
abond.” 


Hear Women Composers’ Songs 


The following afternoon, Thursday, the 
7th, Gervase Elwes, our best tenor, held 
the boards and much interest was felt in 
the group of songs by English women 
composers, all of which were beautiful, 
but of which Rebecca Clarke’s “Shy One” 
and “He Wishes for the Cloths of 
Heaven” were perhaps the best. The 
group passed all expectations and will 
surely be heard again. 

In another group Frank Bridge’s 


“Come to Me in My Dream” and Hamil- 
ton Harty’s “Scythe Song” were very at- 
tractive as well as a delightful song by 
that gifted American composer, Winthrop 
Rogers, called “The Young Steersman.” 
The concert opened with Beethoven’s 
“Six Sacred Songs,” sung as only an 
artist like Mr. Elwes can sing them. 

The operas to be given at “The Old 
Vic” this week are Benedict’s “Lily of 
Killarney” and Donizetti’s “The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment,” the latter having 
already proved an attractive addition to 
the répertoire. 


Victim of Air Raid 


Much regret is felt that Lena Guilbert 
Ford, the writer of the lyric of “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and “When God 
Gave You to Me,” was one of the victims 
of last week’s starlight air raid. 

Margaret Fariless, the young violinist, 
a pupil of Sevcik and Max Mossel, gave 
her third recital in Wigmore Hall on 
Tuesday last, playing with really re- 
markable freshness and charm and en- 
dowing all her work with great per- 
sonality. She opened with J. B. Mc- 
Ewen’s Sonata in A and later played 
Wieniawski’s Concerto in D Minor. 

Two other violin recitals of importance 
were those of Zacharewitsch, who has 
not been heard in London for some time, 
and Katie Goldsmith, who made a prom- 
ising début at the Wigmore Hall. Mr. 
Zacharewitsch’s return is specially wel- 
come for he is a sympathetic and bril- 
liant player. He played some delightful 
eighteenth century pieces by Alfred 
Moffat, the Max Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor, Vitali’s “Chaconne,” and a group 
of pieces by Kreisler, Wieniawski, and 
“Imagination” from his own pen. 

Katie Goldsmith, who made a remark- 
able début at once proved herself to pos- 
sess a full rich tone of power and volume, 
with broad phrasing and depth of under- 
standing wonderful in one so young. 
Bach’s Chaconne was a trifle to her and 
was brilliantly played as well as the 
Glazounoff Concerto in A, and lesser 
pieces by César Cui, Rowsly Woof, Sme- 
tana, Henry Purcell and Pugnani. She 
was assisted by Olga -Haley, who sang 
delightfully, especially in an English 
group which included John _ Ireland’s 
“Youth’s Spring Tribute.” 

Yesterday (Sunday) afternoon Landon 
Ronald conducted a fine concert in the 
Albert Hall with Albert Sammons as 
soloist, while Sir Henry Wood wielded the 
baton in the Queens Hall with Melsa as 
his soloist. 

The London Ballad concert in the 
Royal Albert Hall on Saturday was the 
last of the fifty-second season and 
brought a successful series to a close. 
The usual artists were there, Carrie 
Tubb, Flora Woodman, Phyliss Lett, 
Astra Desmond, Herbert Cave, Arthur 
Jordan, Ivor Foster, Topliss Green, 
Harry Dearth and Marie Hall, to which 
ample list was added Patuffa Kennedy- 
Fraser in Celtic songs with the Celtic 
harp. Topliss Green introduced a set of 
five songs, “The Myrtles of Damascus,” 
the words by Charles Hansom Towne and 
the music by Woodforde Finden. 

Another group of five new little songs 
were introduced at the Palladium last 
(Sunday) evening by Carrie Tubb, com- 
posed by Herbert Oliver to the words of 
Teschamacher. The titles were “Wish- 
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bone,” “Swastika,” “Bogowodo Pig,” 
“Jade Heart” and “Fums Up.” 

The “Jake-A-Loo” is a concert party 
which was formed a few months ago by 
Staff-Sergeant Ballard-Brown, with him 
self and nine Canadian soldiers as the 
Pierrots. They have entertained over a 
quarter of a million troops, their head- 
quarters are with the division at Bram- 
shott, in Hampshire, and after having 
been touring for many weeks this winter 
all over England, as well as appearing at 
the Royal Albert Hall and Queens Hall, 
they have just left again for a pro- 
longed tour “somewhere in France.” 
Hospitals and many charities have been 
helped as well as entertained by their 


. talents and energies and as well as be- 


ing the Premier Concert Company of the 
Canadians, they were the pioneers of a 
branch of work which has now extended 
to every battalion and every camp. 
HELEN THIMM. 





SALZEDO VISITS YONKERS 





Harpist’s Ensemble Has Aid of Greta 
Torpadie in Red Cross Concert 


YONKERS, N. Y., March 27.—A con- 
cert, unique in character and highly suc- 
cessful in every way, was given last eve- 
ning in Philipsburgh Hall by the Sal- 
zedo Harp Ensemble, assisted by Greta 
Torpadie, soprano. 

The Yonkers Red Cross is to be con- 
gratulated upon having secured the serv- 
ices of such an artistic organization. An 
audience of between 400 and 500 persons 
was present to enjoy the musical treat 
presented. Almost half of the program 
consisted of the compositions of De- 
bussy. 

Miss Torpadie has a voice which she 
uses with intelligence and with good 
taste. She was compelled to respond 
with encores. 

Mr. Salzédo played as a solo an orig- 
inal composition of much interest en- 
titled “Ballade.” Although somewhat 
lengthy, the interest is well sustained 
throughout. In response to persistent 
applause, he gave as an encore three 
preludes from ‘“Pentarhythmy,” also 
from his own pen. The last of these pre- 
ludes is a most striking harp solo. 

The entire six harps played the accom- 
paniments for Miss Torpadie under the 
direction of Mr. Salzédo, who conducted 
with taste and discrimination, although 


in hardly an orthodox manner. 
R. W. W. 





Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem will be sung 
by the New Choral Society of New York 
at Carnegie Hall, under the direction of 
Louis Koemmenich, on the evening of 
April 14. The soloists will be Marcella 
Craft, soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; 
Arthur Hackett, tenor, and Arthur Mid- 
dleton, bass. 
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CHURCH CHOIRS PLAY NOTABLE ROLE 
IN MUSICAL LIFE OF MINNEAPOLIS 





Large Gatherings Hear Without Cost Some of Finest Music Presented 
in City—Choirs Headed by Stanley R. Avery and Harry Phillips 
Are Leading Organizations—Recent Local Musical Activities 


INNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 26.— 
i The important part played by the 
-hurch choirs in the musical life of the 
city is second only to their part in church 
activities. In fact, the merging of one 
with the other has given quite the ideal 
community aspect to large gatherings of 
people assembled to hear, without money 
or price, or sense of obligation, some of 
the finest music presented in Minneap- 
olis. This is especially true of Stanley 
R. Avery’s St. Mark’s chorus choir and 
that of Harry Phillips at Westminster 
Church. The latter of these presented 
Brahms’s “Requiem” Sunday night. 
Clara Williams, soprano; Alma J. Por- 
teous, contralto; Walter Mallory, tenor, 
and Mr. Phillips constitute the quartet. 
Clement Campbell was the organist. The 
chorus consisted of twenty-five voices. 

Mr. Avery’s choir gave a different 
work every Sunday afternoon. An eight 
weeks’ program included Haydn’s “Cre- 
ation,” Stainer’s “Daughter of Jairus,” 
Malling’s “The Holy Land,” Dubois’s 
“The Seven Last Words,” Gounod’s “Gal- 
lia,’ Stainer’s “Crucifixion,” and “Mes- 
siah” selections appropriate to Lent and 
to Easter. Horatio Parker’s “The Holy 
Child” and “Elijah” excerpts have also 
been used. The effort to make these oc 
ecasions popular finds its reward in the 
crowded auditorium. 

With reference to the “Messiah” selec- 
tions, Mr. Avery notes that the work 
comprehends the entire church year in 
its relation to the life of Christ and that 
there is no valid reason why it should be 
sung only at Christmas time. He says 
further: “The portion appropriate to 
Christmas is small and in every way in- 
ferior to the great numbers in Parts 
II and III. Think of the fine expressive 
choruses, ‘Behold the Lamb of God,’ 


‘Surely,’ ‘And with His Stripes,’ “Halle- 
lujah,’ ‘Worthy Is the Lamb,’ ‘Amen,’ 


and many beautiful arias which come 
after the Christmas section. They influ- 
ence one to feel that Christmas is the 





» 


Stanley R. Avery, Director of St. Mark’s 
Chorus Choir in Minneapolis. From a 
Sketch Made by One of His Choir 
Boys, Albert Wilkinson 


least appropriate time to give the work 
in its entirety.” 
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George W. Chadwick and Henry Had- 
ley were given a place in the “Master 
Musicians” series of Young People’s 
Concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, with preliminary and explan- 
atory remarks by Emil Oberhoffer, Fri- 
day afternoon. As usual, the Audito- 
rium was crowded with school children 
and, as usual, the children hung upon 
Mr. Oberhoffer’s words with an interest 
second only to the music itself. The pro- 
gram included two Symphonic Sketches, 
“My Jubilee” and “Noel,” by Chadwick, 
also the same composer’s “Tam o’ Shan- 
ter.” Two movements from Hadley’s 
“North, East, South and West” Sym- 
phony were used, as well as the “An- 
gelus” from this composer’s Third Sym 
phony. 

The concert was the last of the series 
and confirmed anew the value of such op- 
portunities in the education of the city. 
Following, as they do, the work of Super- 
visor Thaddeus P. Giddings and Mrs. 
Agnes Fryberger in the public schools, 
they bear splendid fruit. 

The fifth and final program in the 
series of Twilight Recicals for War Re- 
lief was given Saturday afternoon at the 
Art Institute. Those participating were 
Gertrude Hull, soprano; Carlo Fischer, 
‘cellist; Karl Scheurer, violinist; Henry 
J. Williams, harpist; W. Scott Wood- 
worth, baritone; Louise Chapman, Mrs. 
Katherine Hoffmann and Carlyle Scott, 
accompanists. A miscellaneous program 
of solo numbers and two ensembles—one 
for violin, piano and ’cello; the other for 
violin, ’cello and harp—provided many 
charming features and evoked many ex- 
pressions of appreciation. 


Orchestra’s Eighteenth “Pop” Concert 


The eighteenth popular concert of the 
season by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra was played Sunday afternoon. 
A program suggestive at several points 
of the out-of-doors comported well with 
the spring sunshine and reviving nature. 
Particularly lovely was the Swedish 
Rhapsody “Midsommarvaka,” by Alfven. 
Other numbers were a “Serenate” by 
Moszkowski, Grieg’s “Lyric Suite” from 
Ov. 54, Lalo’s Overture to “Le Roi d’Ys” 
and the “March of the Sardar” from 
“Caucasian sketches” by  Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff. 

Bruno Labate, oboe player, was greet- 
ed by many signs of pleasure on the part 
of audience and orchestra when he ap- 
peared in the role of soloist in the Con- 
certo for oboe (IF Major), by Mozart. 
The light scoring of the accompaniment 
left the oboe the dominant and absorb 
ing figure. Mr. Labate’s beautiful tone, 
clean delivery of sustained and rapid 
passages alike and adherence to the 
classic style made his offering a fine ex- 
position of artistic work. Carman’s 
“Petite Mignon” for oboe and harp was 
used for the double encore which was 
urged by the audience. 

Idelle Patterson, who has been engaged 
for the spring tour of the orchestra, was 
programmed for two numbers—the aria 
“Caro Salve” from Handel’s “Atalanta” 
and Verdi’s aria “Ah, fors é lui” from 
“Traviata.” Each was supplemented by 
an encore number. Miss Patterson was 
formerly a resident of Minneapolis. Her 
cordial reception by way of a homecom- 
ing demonstration gave substantial sup- 
port to the general expression of pleas- 
ure in her singing. 

The Arpi Male Chorus gave the first 
concert of this season Sunday afternoon, 
having been deterred from appearing 
earlier by the fact that many of their 
members have been drafted for service 
and new men had to be worked in, Hjal- 
mar Nilsson is the director. His work 
is that of a scholar and is effective prac- 
tically. The program included several 
numbers by Swedish composers sung in 
the Swedish tongue. Mrs. Eleanor 
Poehler, soprano, and Carl Johnson, vio- 
linist, were the assisting soloists. They 
were accompanied by Louise Chapman 
and Myrtle Johnson respectively. 

F. L. C. B. 


Boston Chromatics End Season’s Series 


Boston, March 23.—This_ season’s 
final concert of the Chromatic Club was 
given on Tuesday morning, March 19, 
in the Hotel Tuileries, when an interest- 
ing program was presented by Grace Les- 
lie, contralto; Martha Baird, pianist; 
Rulon Robinson, tenor; Anna Golden, 
violist, and Carmella Ippolito, violinist. 
Everett Titcomb, Ethel Damon Clark and 
Miss Baird served as accompanists. The 
audience was the largest of the season. 


EIGHT-DAY FESTIVAL 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC 


Fifty Native Creative Workers 
Appear in Second Event 
at Wanamaker’s 


For the second time an “American 
Composers’ Festival” was given at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
opening on April 1 and closing on April 
9. The concerts were given every day 
but Sunday for eight days, each pro- 
gram being devoted to the publications 
of a different firm. These were in order: 
J. Fischer & Bro., Carl Fischer, Oliver 
Ditson Company, Arthur P. Schmidt 
Company, John Church Company, 
Huntzinger & Dilworth, G. Schirmer, 
Inc., and M. Witmark & Sons. 

Audiences of good size attended the 
various programs, on which were songs, 
plano compositions, organ compositions 
and part-songs. Fifty composers ap- 
peared in person, playing the accompani- 
ments to their songs and several played 
solo works for the piano. The list of 
composers heard comprised: 


Mrs. H. A. A. Beach, Ernest R. Ball, Floy 
Bartlett, Marion Bauer, Arthur Bergh, Gena 
Branscombe, Mary Helen Brown, Cecil Bur- 
leigh, Vivian Burnett, Charles W. Cadman, 
John A. Carpenter, C. Whitney Coombs, Bain- 
bridge Crist, Pearl Curran, Carl Deis, Clif- 
ford Demarest, Louis R. Dressler, James P. 
Dunn, W. Keith Elliott, G. Ferrata, William 
Arms Fisher, Fay Foster, Samuel Gardner, 
Harry Gilbert, Hallet Gilberte, Blanche 
Goode, Percy Grainger, Frank Grey, Charles 
T. Griffes, David Guion, Bernard Hamblen, 
Frank Harling, Victor Harris, Annie Hawley. 
Victor Herbert, Max Herzberg, Gabriel Hines, 
Margaret Hoberg, Edward Horsman, Charles 
Huerter, Edward F. Johnson, Bruno Oscar 
Klein, A. Walter Kramer, Christiaan Kriens, 
William Lester, Harvey W. Loomis, Florence 
T. Maley, Charles F. Manney, Edward A. 
MacDowell, Joseph MacManus, Frances 
Moore, William Reddick, Caro Roma, Alex- 
ander Russell, John Prindle Scott, Hans 
Seifert, Edmund Severn, Clay Smith, John 
Philip Sousa, Oley Speaks, Charles Gilbert 
Spross, Perey Rector Stephens, William 
Stickles, Lily Strickland, Frances Tarbox, 
lecems Taylor, George Trinkaus, Frederick 
W. Vanderpool, Uda Walrop, Harriet Ware, 
Claude Warford, John Barnes Wells, R. 
Huntington Woodman, Lola C. Worrel and 
Mana Zuceca, 


The artists who appeared were: 


Hans 3arth, Dan Beddoe, Alma 3eck, 
IXdith Bennett, Augusta Bruggeman, Madame 
Buckhout, Penelope Davies, Clifford Dema- 
rest, Clara Dowsey, Gerald Duberta, Con- 
stance Eberhart, Stewart Edwards, Marie 
von KEssen, Amparita Farrar, Hilda Gelling, 
Tilla Gemunder, Blanche Goode, Edith Chap- 
man Goold, Charles N. Granville, Charles 
Harrison, Sue Harvard, Eleanor Hughes, 
Florence M. Hunt, Edward F. Johnson, 
R. Norman Joliffe, Gordon Kay, Karl Klein, 
Mrs. Emily Klein, Kathleen Lawler, Teles 
Longtin, Irene McCabe, Harriett McConnell, 
Louise MacMahan, Francesca Marni, Joseph 
Mathieu, Reed Miller, Ralph Morris, Fernanda 
Pratt, Helen Royce, Alexander Russell, Ed- 
mund Severn, Vernon Stiles, Adelaide Tyde- 
man, Earl Tuckerman, Alice Wells, John 
Barnes Wells, Mrs. William Wheeler, Hart- 
ridge G. Whipp and Mana Zucca. 


Faculty Members of Columbus (O.) 
Music School in Recital 


CoLuMBus, O., March 28.—The Grace 
Hamilton Morrey School of Music pre- 
sented three of its faculty in a concert 
on the evening of March 21 in Knights 
of Columbus Hall. A large audience 
greeted the musicians enthusiastically. 
This was probably the most successful of 
any of the concerts given by local artists 
during the past season. Mrs. Hast and 
Mrs. Morrey were in excellent fettle. 
The former offered songs by Rabey, Fer- 
rata, Borodine, Hahn, Foudrain, also a 


group of American songs by Woodman, . 


Huerter, Hughes and Bliss. Mrs. Mor- 
rey played with brilliancy Grainger’s 
paraphrase of Tschaikowsky’s “Flower 
Waltz,” Sapellnikoff’s “Dance of the 
Elves” and the Debussy “Gold Fish.” 
Mrs. Vera Watson Downing, violinist, 
offered the E Minor Concerto by Men- 
delssohn, with Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread 
at the piano. She appeared later in num- 
bers by Aulin, A. Walter Kramer and 
Monsigny-F ranko, all of which were de- 
lightfully done. E. M. S. 


i 


A benefit for the Arts et Métiers 
Francais was given at the Century 
Theater on the evening of March 24. 
Among those taking part were Genevieve 





@Vix, Mary Jordan,- Maurice Dumesnil 


and Annie Louise David. 
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Clarence Eddy Crowns Distinguished 
Career with Notable Organ Method 


First Volume of Noted American Organist’s Work Found Significant 
Contribution—Complete Method Made Up of One Hundred 
Graded Lessons—Book Called Illuminating for Student and Full 


of Valuable Material for Professional 

















HERE will be a consensus of opinion 
that Clarence Eddy was the man to 
write the new organ method, the first 
volume of which was recently brought 
out by the John Church Company. Not 
that there are not a number of other 
distinguished men like Dr. William C. 
Carl, Samuel A. Baldwin, Dr. Charles 
E. Clemens et al. who possess ability to 
undertake it. But Clarence Eddy’s name 
is one of those household words in our 
nation’s musical history, a name which 
our parents recall as that of the brilliant 
young organist who made organ recitals 
interesting to attend and which we 
revere for the splendid career he has 
put to his credit, as active to-day as 
ever, concertizing and “opening” new 
organs every season. 

Mr. Eddy’s work is “A Method for 
Pipe Organ,’’* consisting of two volumes 
containing one hundred graded lessons. 
In his preface the noted organist in- 
forms us that the method is for students 
who already have a sound knowledge of 
the rudiments of music, who have had 
piano instruction through the third or 
fourth grade. 


The Work’s Contents 


The elementary matters are nicely ex- 
plained, the correct position at the organ 
illustrated by a photograph of Mr. Eddy 
on the organ bench, data about the pedal 
keyboard, also some excellent exercises 
in how to find various tones in the pedals 
without looking down at them. There is 
a valuable lesson on “Pedal Touch,” fol- 

*A METHOD FOR THE ORGAN IN Two VOL- 
UMES. By Clarence Eddy. Vol. 1. (Cincin- 
nati, New York, London: John Church Co.) 
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lowed by exercises for developing free- 
dom of the ankle joints. The signs for 


pedalling are explained and then a great 
many exercises of great value are given, 
employing the toe of each foot alternate- 
ly, studies on broken major and minor 
employing the 


chords, toes similarly, 





Clarence Eddy, Distinguished American 
Organist 


dominant and diminished seventh chords 
and splendid scale studies. With Lesson 
9 Mr. Eddy gives us some original melo- 
dic studies, using the pedals in scales. 
Chromatic scales are treated after the 
harmonic and melodic minor scales with 
copious examples. Mr. Eddy draws on 
the works of M. G. Fischer, Carl Hess, 
J. G. Vierling and Guilmant, these com- 
positions printed in full, all being edited 
by him, fingering, phrasing and pedal- 
ling marked in detail. The lessons on 
registration are notable, as are those 
dealing with the “legato touch in manual 
playing,” the secret of fine organ play- 
ing. 
Thus the work proceeds, every detail 
being discussed with that knowledge that 
long experience has given the author. 
Excerpts from many well-known organ 
masterpieces. are quoted to illustrate the 
various points as they are made. Mr. 
Eddy treats legato, legatissimo, glis- 
sando, staccato, staccatissimo, mezzo- 
staccato, non-legato, marcato, tenuto 
playing, discussing these varieties of 
touch clearly and intelligently and then 
how they may be combined, legato and 
staccato, etc. His lesson on attack and 
release of chords is engaging, and the 
lessons on phrasing, with which the vol- 
ume closes, are of the greatest import- 
ance. 


GIVE WARFORD-COX PROGRAM 


April 2. 


entire program, which was presented by 





The works from which extracts are 
given are chosen with fine judgment. 
Several compositions appear in their en- 
tirety. Among them Batiste’s Offer- 
toire in B Minor, the Intermezzo from 
Widor’s Sixth Symphony, the Andante 
Larghetto from Handel’s Concerto, Op. 
7, No. 5; Clarence Lucas’s Toccata, 
Op. 27, No. 1; Dubois’s “Grand Choeur”’ 
(in B Flat) and Lemaigre’s “Fragment 
Symphonique.” 

For every organist and organ student 
Mr. Eddy’s method will be a welcome 
work. It is at once illuminating for the 
student and full of valuable material 
for the professional. It should have a 
place in the libraries of both. The pub- 
lication of the second volume will be 
eagerly awaited, for when it is published 
there will be available as fine an organ 
method as has ever been written. Mr. 
Eddy contributes with it a work which 
will carry his name to posterity in the 
years to come, a work born out of the 
fullness of his years of endeavor, his 
great virtuosity on the “king of instru- 
ments” and the maturity of his musician- 
ship. The publishers, the John Church 
Company, have given it a handsome edi- 
tion in heavy cloth worthy of its im- 
portance in every way. 

A. WALTER KRAMER. 





Four Gifted Vocalists Score in Works of 
American Composers 


A program of songs by Claude War- 
ford and Ralph Cox was given at Mehlin 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, 
Owing to Mr. Warford’s sudden 
indisposition Mr. Cox accompanied the 


Edith Hallett Frank, soprano; Ruth 
Pearcy, contralto; Edward Boyle, tenor, 
and Carl Rupprecht, baritone. 

Miss Frank was particularly happy in 
Mr. Warford’s “Rhapsody” and Mr. 
Cox’s “To a Hilltop,” in which her sing- 
ing was marked by animation and spon- 
taneity. Miss Pearcy’s vibrant contralto 
voice is one of fine range and contrasting 
tone-color, and is handled with skill. She 
was especially pleasing in Mr. Warford’s 
“Pieta” and Mr. Cox’s “Vendor of 
Dreams.” Mr. Rupprecht’s virile sing- 
ing of Warford’s “Earth Is Enough” 
won a genuine ovation, as did also his 
interpretation of Mr. Cox’s delightful 
Irish song, “Peggy.” Mr. Boyle’s lyric 
tenor was heard to advantage in two 
groups of songs, and was at his best in 
the Cox song, “Somebody Loves Me,” and 
Mr. Warford’s “Unsundered.” 

The audience was large and highly en- 
thusiastic. 





Casals Enthralls Boston Audience 


Boston, March 30.—Pablo Casals, 
’cellist, gave a recital in Jordan Hall last 
Monday afternoon, accompanied by Nico- 
lai Schneer. The program included so- 
natas by Handel and Sammartini, the C 
Major Suite by Bach for ’cello alone, the 
“Symphonic Variations” of Boellmann 
and shorter pieces by Granados, Huré 
and Saint-Saéns. This program admir- 
ably displayed his rare art. The whole 
afternoon was a succession of joys. For 
sheer beauty of tone Mr. Casals’s per- 
formance of the Boellmann Variations 
was u.oteworthy. The audience was a 
large one and the most demonstrative of 
any audience in Jordan Hall this season. 

W. Hz. L. 
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| PROFESSOR ALDERFER 
DIES IN PARIS WHILE 
IN SERVICE OF U. S. 











The Late J. F. Alderfer, Professor of 
Organ at Oberlin Conservatory of 
Music 


OBERLIN, OHIO, March 27.—Word was 
received from Paris last week of the 
death of J. F. Alderfer, professor of or- 
gan in the Oberlin Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. Last December Professor Alderfer 
sailed for France to become the Secre- 
tary of the American University Union. 
This Union is doing a splendid work in 
Paris, looking after the comfort and 
welfare of American college boys, who 
are either stationed in Paris in the serv- 
ice of their country, or are there on fur- 
loughs. Although Mr. Alderfer had been 
at the work but six weeks, he had been 
conspicuously successful and was highly 
commended by the director of the Union 
in a letter received by President King 
of Oberlin College, only a day or two 
before the cable came announcing his 
death. 

Professor Alderfer had taught organ 
in the Oberlin Conservatory since 1903. 
He was a graduate of the institution and 
studied for two years in Paris with 
Guilmant and Widor. F. B. S. 





ADELE BRADEN’S DEBUT 


Friendly Audience Greets Soprano in 
ZZolian Hall Recital 


An audience of respectable size con- 
gregated in A®olian Hall Monday, 
April 1, and, despite the softness of the 
vernal airs without, tarried long enough 
inside the stuffy auditorium to give pa- 
tient ear and a gracious welcome to 
Adele Braden, a new soprano, who as- 
sumed the responsibilities of a _ re- 
cital. Tenders of good will in the shape 
of seasonable posies heightened the 
meaning of the handclappings. The 
young woman, arrayed in white satin, 
contented the eye dnd her _ personal 
charm instilled pleasant predispositions. 
But the expected was not fulfilled- when 
she lifted up her voice and sang eigh- 
teenth century lyrics, three Hugo Wolf 
songs (in English, sensibly enough) and 
matters of greater or lesser importance 
by Brueau, Chabrier, Widor, Fourdrain, 
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Rachmaninoff, Homer and other persons. 
Nature did its share by giving her a 
light voice that could be cultivated into 
an organ of considerable beauty and 
fascination, but faulty placement and 
tone emission cause it to yield only thin, 
colorless, piping sounds, much like the 
warblings of a timorous schoolgi7l. It is 
a pity, for Miss Braden has the material 
wherefrom good singers are made. Be- 
sides, she is ill-advised in striving to 
sound the depths of Wolf’s “Old Picture” 
or “Prayer.” The fragile and dainty 
is more her genre—at least as her capa- 
bilities are now constituted. 

John Cushing played acceptable ac- 
companiments for her. a. ey Bs 








MANY WORCESTER CONCERTS 


Mme. Méroé and Zimbalist Acclaimed in 
Fine Program—Local Musicians Heard 


WORCESTER, MAss., March 26.—An ap- 
preciative audience attended the Lenten 
recital given in Assembly Hall of the 
Hultman-McQuaid Conservatory last 
night by Lilly Lofgren, pianist, assisted 
by Ethel Chabot, soprano. This was 
Miss Lofgren’s first appearance in a 
program of so ambitious a character, 
and the fifteen-year-old girl received 
warm applause for her excellent work. 
She played from the works of Grieg, 
Mozart, Chopin, Bach, Schubert, Liszt 
and Schumann. Miss Chabot sang two 
groups of songs in pleasing manner. 

One of the most brilliant concerts 
given in Worcester this season was the 
fourth of the Steinert series in Mechan- 
ics’ Hall last night, which presented 
Mme. Yolanda Méré, pianist, and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist. More than 1500 
lovers of music thrilled to the unusual 
display of genius and joined with gen- 
uine fervor in applauding the perform- 
ance of each offering. Both the artists 
are known in Worcester, as Mme. Méré 
has played on two occasions at the 
Worcester Music Festival, appearing 
here in 1910 and again in 1912. Mr. 
Zimbalist was soloist at the 1914 Music 
Festival. 

The concert to be given on April 30 
by the Steinert management originally 
was scheduled to be the first of the sea- 
son’s series, with Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink as soloist. Owing to Mme. 
Schumann-Heink’s continued indisposi- 
tion, Mme. Maria Barrientos, coloratura 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, has 
been secured for the closing concert. 

7. & ta 








SACRAMENTO MUSIC EVENTS 


Hempel Wins Recital Laurels—High 
School Students Display Gifts 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., March 24.—Frieda 
Hempel won laurels in her concert before 
the Saturday Club on March 21. Every- 
one seemed to agree that her voice, pro- 
duction and interpretation are prac- 
tically flawless. 

On March 23 the Saturday Club mem- 
bership and invited guests witnessed a 
unique and instructive event. “Music in 
the High School’ was the announced 
program. Ellen Hughes, supervisor of 
Music in the High School, was the di- 
rector. Members of her harmony class 
played and sang their original composi- 
tions, and the Glee Clubs and Boys’ Band 
were heard in numbers. Sacramento’s 
music-lovers were delighted over the 
work. Several students already show 
marked ability in composition, and there 
are those whose expression of their work 
in song or on an instrument is worthy of 
much commendation. S. F. 





Johnstown Chorus Has New Leader 


JOHNSTOWN, PA., March 28.—Thomas 
E. Morgan, who was recently chosen as 
director of the Cymric Society, entered 
upon his duties with the chorus on the 
evening of March 26. Mr. Morgan, who 
succeeds I. W. Prosser, was director of 
the chorus before the flood in 1889 and 
was also at one time conductor of the 
Philharmonic Chorus, 





Fritz De Bruin Wins Laurels in Recital 


Fritz De Bruin, young Dutch baritone, 
appeared before the MacDowell Club re- 
cently in a program of French and Eng- 
lish songs and revealed a finely trained 
voice of excellent quality. He is a pupil 
of Harold Hurlbut, the New York vocal 
teacher. 
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M’CORMACK SETS NEW 
RECORD IN SALT LAKE 


7750 Greet Tenor in Red Cross Concert— 
Sale of Seats Yields $9,375—En- 
thusiasm Runs High 

SALT LAKE CIty, UTAH, March 15.— 
John McCormack appeared here last eve- 
ning on his great tour in the interest of 
the Red Cross. With every seat in the 
Tabernacle filled to capacity, with stand- 
ing room several hundred, an 
audience of some 775 


sold to 
7750 greeted the popu- 
lar tenor with a furore of enthusiasm 
that will not soon be forgotten. The re- 
ceipts for the evening broke the record, 
so stated Mr. McCormack. Ranging 
from $1 to $2 the sale of seats amounted 
to $9,375, which sum was considerably 
augmented by the receipts of phonograph 
records which were auctioned at the 
regular weekly luncheon of the Rotary 
Club. 

From the opening number, the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” to the closing high en- 
thusiasm prevailed. An inspiring ren- 
dering of “The Lost Chord,” with John 
J. McClellan at the great organ, brought 
forth tremendous applause. ‘The first 
group included two Handel numbers sung 
in splendid style, followed by a group re- 
flecting widely contrasting moods, includ- 
ing Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and Rach- 
maninoff’s “Fear Not.” The third group 





comprised Irish folk songs, which found 
the artist at his best. There followed 
the one popular war song, “God Be with 
Our Boys Tonight,” which closed the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. McCormack was excellently sup- 
ported by André Polah, violinist, whose 
artistry was fully demonstrated in the 
Pugnani-Kreisler “Prelude and Allegro.” 
His playing of the Wieniawski ‘“Taren- 
telle”’ and Rehfeld’s “Spanish Dance” 
proved equally pleasing and won many 
recalls. 

As accompanist for the evening Edwin 
Schneider scored heavily. His own com- 
position, “Your Eyes,” was received with 
marked enthusiasm. At the conclusion 
of the concert Mr. McCormack said that 
he had never sung to a more enthusiastic 
or appreciative audience. Z. A. S. 





Bauer Stirs Capacity Audience in Chat- 
tanooga Recital 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN., March 28. 
Harold Bauer gave a piano recital at the 
Bijou Theater on March 22 before a ¢a- 
pacity audience. Nobly did the pianist 
sustain his splendid reputation. His 
playing of the ‘“Waldstein” Sonata 
stirred up a tumult of enthusiasm, as did 
the Chopin “Ballade,” which displayed 
the delicate fancy of the artist and his 
deep knowledge of the Chopin literature. 
He was given many recalls and favored 
the audience with two encores. The 
Liszt numbers were equally inspiring. 

H. L. S. 
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THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, Op. 37. (Boston: Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 


This work is subtitled “A Musical 
Miracle Play” and has been planned for 
solo voices, chorus and orchestra. No 
one in America—or Europe, for that 
matter—was better equipped to write it 
than Mr. Kelley and he seems to have 
done it magnificently. Large in concep- 
tion, it is large, too, in actual propor- 
tions, the piano-vocal score running some 
300 pages. 

The libretto by Elizabeth Hodgkinson 
is based on John Bunyan’s immortal 
work and is well executed. The writer 
of this page has often expressed his in- 
ability to give his opinion of modern 


'music-drama from a piano-vocal score. 


After a careful examination of Mr. Kel- 
ley’s work in this form, he finds himself 
in the same position. The orchestral 
part is on a huge scale and only a small 
view of what is really in the work can, 
therefore, be had frem the piano-vocal 
score. The work, which is dedicated to 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Phelps Taft, is to 
be given its premier performance at 
the Cincinnati May Festival this year, at 
which time the present writer will re- 
view it for this journal. 

Suffice it then to record for the present 
that it is assuredly one of Mr. Kelley’s 
greatest works, a work remarkably 
planned and executed, with a choral 
technique that is stupendous and a real 
mastery of materials employed. There 
are many solo parts, and full mixed 
chorus, with numerous subdividing of 
the voices, women’s chorus of celestial 
voices, etc. One gains the impression 
from a study of this score that Mr. 
Kelley has composed a masterpiece! The 
work is so planned that, like Liszt’s “St. 
Elizabeth,” it may be produced on the 
operatic stage. As English literature 
contains little that is finer or more per- 
tinent to our world to-day than Bun- 
yan’s “Pilgrim’s Progress,” it is to be 
hoped that if the work is a success in 
Cincinnati, which it gives every indica- 
tion of being, our Metropolitan Opera 
forces will consider it for production on 
its august stage next season. 

* * * 

“A RHAPSODY.” By Claude Warford. (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) “Dream Song.” 
By Claude Warford. (New York: Carl 
Fischer.) 


Mr. Warford’s Rhapsody for a high 
coloratura voice will win many admirers 
for its tunefulness. It is a bit old- 
fashioned, we feel, sort of early-Vic- 
torian in style, but, as this is never held 
against a song by audiences, we see no 
reason why it should not be successful. 

The “Dream Song” is musically more 
engaging and has.a decided mood. There 
is a touch of the Orient in this music and 
a delightfully managed piano _back- 
ground, which supports the voice as it 
should. It is also for a high lyric voice, 
although medium and low keys are is- 
sued as well. Both songs are dedicated 
to Florence Otis, who has sung them suc- 
cessfully on her programs. 

cd * * 


“BIRDS’ SONGS.” By Gustave Ferrarl. 
(Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


A delicious song is this, written for 
Lucy Gates, than whom no singer can 
interpret it more delightfully. It is writ- 


ten with real Ferrariesque skill, with a 

lovely piano accompaniment and should 

be a fine concert song for lyric sopranos. 
* * * 

“SHIPS THAT PASS IN 1HE NIGHT.” By 

Bruno Huhn. (Boston: Oliver Ditson Co.) 


The famous Longfellow poem has here 
been set as a duet by Mr. Huhn. Writ- 
ten along conventional diatonic lines, it 
charms through its naturalness and its 
melodic spontaneity. The writing for 
the voices is managed deftly with Mr. 
Huhn’s accomplished musicianship; there 
are fine opportunities in it that should 
make singers admire it. Editions for 
two high voices and for two medium 
voices are issued. 

* * * 


‘“‘PROMIS’ LAN’.’”’ By H. T. Burleigh. ‘My 
Way’s Cloudy.” By H. T. Burleigh. Ar- 
ranged by N. Clifford Page. (New York: 
G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Mr. Burleigh has made a stunning ar- 
rangement or rather a version of his 
“Hallelujah Song’”—“Promis’ Lan’ ”— 
for male chorus with piano accompani- 
ment. The whole conception for chorus 
is finely carried out and it should have 
a wide hearing in this form. It is dedi- 
cated to the Apollo Club of Brooklyn, 
John Hyatt Brewer, conductor. 

The Negro Spiritual, “My Way’s 
Cloudy,” so beautifully harmonized by 
Mr. Burleigh, appears here arranged by 
Mr. Page for three-part women’s voices 
with a solo soprano and piano accom- 
paniment. Mr. Page again achieves an 
admirable choral transcription, with 
humming chorus under the solo voice. 


* * * 


“SPRING AND YOU.’ By Arthur Olaf 
Andersen. “Oblivion.’’ By Edith Lobdell. 
“Seliger Tod,” ‘“‘Nachwirkung,’’ ‘‘Fiddlin’.” 
By Lotta W. Poritz. (Chicago: Clayton F. 
Summy Co.) 


Mr. Andersen’s “Spring and You” is 
a good light song, facilely melodious and 
well written. High and low keys are 
issued. The gifted Miss Lobdell has done 
a very praiseworthy concert song for 
Lambert Murphy in her “Oblivion.” It 
has individual harmonies and is vocally 
ingratiating. The Poritz songs are typ- 
ical German songs in style, the kind of 
music that impresses the examiner with 
its composer’s knowledge, rather than 
his (or her) inspirational qualities. Eng- 
lish translations are provided for “Sel- 
iger Tod,” which has some charming 
moments, and “Nachwirkung.” ‘“Fid- 
dlin’” is a characteristic song to an Eng- 
lish poem, dedicated to Charles W. Clark. 


* * * 


“THE BELLS.’ By Nicola A. Montani. 
(New York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


Setting Poe’s “The Bells” to music is 
not exactly a new undertaking. The 
poem has appealed to many composers, 
past and present, some of whom have felt 
it as a cantata, others as the source for 
a symphonic poem. The setting before 
us is a cantata for three-part chorus of 
women’s voices, with soprano and alto 
solos with orchestra, the printed score, 
however, being the orchestral part re- 
duced for piano. 

Mr. Montani is known best as a com- 
poser of. music for the Catholic Church, 
a field in which he has acquired a notable 
reputation as one of the leading authori- 
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ties in America. He has, to be sure, pub- 
lished a few secular pieces, but not to 
any extent. We feel certain that when 
his “Bells” is known his reputation as a 
secular composer will be greatly ad- 
vanced. For in it he has done one of the 
finest of new cantatas. There is in the 
work a real poetic appreciation, plenty of 
inspiration, a harmonic plan, modern and 
appropriate, and real skill in the han- 
dling of the choral voices. Working on 
what we call, for want of a better ex- 
pression, “note clusters,” Mr. Montani 
has in his prelude to the piece suggested 
the bells most individually; and as they 
sound one hears for the first time a 
theme—we should say the theme—given 
out under them forte and developed fit- 
tingly. This theme, which is the germ of 
the cantata, appears again and again in 
various forms and is_ distinctively 
treated, depending on the meaning of the 
text. 

The second section, “The Mellow Wed- 
ding Bells,” is set for soprano solo, the 
chorus entering later as a background 
for the solo voice to sing over. There 
is a richly colored episode, very Italian, 
Poco Lento, E Major, “How it tells of 
the rapture.” The “Alarum Bells” is the 
third part, with solos for soprano and 
alto, a very thrilling piece of writing, 
modern to the core, in harmonic garb 
and vital in its pulse. The alto voice is 
again called in for a solo part in the 
final section, “The Tolling Bells,” with 
which Mr. Montani closes his cantata. 
In this movement he brings in his main 
theme most effectively in the left hand 
of the piano part, with an arpeggio fig- 
ure in the right hand as an accompani- 
ment. Here the voices sing of the 
“moaning and groaning of the bells,” 
supplying a harmonic accompaniment for 
the theme as treated in the orchestra. 
The effect is very beautifully conceived 
and brings the work to a most satisfac- 
tory ending. 

Mr. Montani has shown himself a mu- 
sician of fine qualities in this work. It 
is natural, modern, interesting and 
withal practical, so that choral societies 
should take it under consideration for 
their next season’s programs. They will 
find little, if anything, more worthy of 
a performance among new American 
choral compositions. 


* * &* 


“WEEPING MARY,” “I'll Never Turn Back 
No More.” By R. Nathaniel Dett. (New 
York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


This is indeed the day of the Afro- 
American folk-song, or the Negro Spir- 
itual, if you will. H. T. Burleigh in pub- 
lishing his set of spirituals for solo voice 
with piano accompaniment, following the 
phenomenal success of his “Deep River” 
setting, has blazed a trail and many have 
followed, or attempted to follow. Few of 
them have done well, but Mr. Dett, one 
of the few serious negro composers in 
our country, has in these two choral set- 
tings done some admirable things. 

He has written these two folk-songs 
for chorus of mixed voices unaccom- 
panied, and in his harmonization and 
choral handling has displayed much 
skill. If “Weeping Mary” in his version 
suffers from anything it is the length 
which his fantasia treatment of it has 
given it. In “I’ll Never Turn Back No 
More” he has also written with great 
ability. Both part-songs should have a 
hearing from our choral clubs who spe- 
cialize in music without accompaniment 


os © 
TWO CHILDREN’S SONG BITS. “A Hus- 
tling Business Man,” ‘The Fat Kid.” 


“‘Absence.”” By Horace Johnson. (New 
York: Cari Fischer) 


Mr. Johnson’s “song bits” are clever 
little songs, for which he has written the 
text as well as the music. They are 
melodious and the texts bright and en- 
tertaining. Kitty Cheatham ought to 
sing them, as she could do them inimit- 
ably. 

“Absence” is a very worthy piece of 
straightforward writing, in Scottish 
style, not unreminiscent of a well-known 
folk-song. It is well written and its sim- 
plicity ought to win it favor with singers 
and audiences. Editions for high, me- 
dium and low voices are issued. 

* * * 

“GOOD NIGHT, MY DEAREST LOVE,” 
“‘Ninnerella,”’ “Stars of the Summer Night,” 
“Little Rose Upon My Heart.” By Le Roy 
M. Rile. (New York: Edward Schuberth 
& Co.) 


These four songs of Mr. Rile’s are at- 
tractive numbers, written by a musician 




















































































of ability. “Stars of the Summer Night 
and “Good Night, My Dearest Love” ar 
the best of the four, having more ind 
viduality and being more suited for r; 
cital purposes. There is charm, hoy 
ever, in “Ninnerella,” a slumber song 
The piano accompaniments are well mar 
aged and give evidence of fine musicia: 


ship. 
* * * 


“THE HEAVENLY NOEL.” By Margare 
Ruthven Lang, Op. 57. (Boston: Arthur Pp 
Schmidt Co.) 


One of the most important composi 
tions for chorus of women’s voices writ 
ten by an American in many moons j 
this work of Miss Lang’s. The dignit 
of her inspiration, which has won her ; 
place of eminence far above many of he 
more widely sung sister-composers, pe) 
meates this composition, which is a set 
ting of a portion of R. L. Gales’s volum« 
“David in Heaven and Other Poems.’ 
It was produced last year in New Yor! 
by Victor Harris with his St. Cecili: 
Club and made a profound impression 
The four-part women’s chorus hums a] 
through the work, while the solo mezzo 
soprano voice sings the words of th 
poem, until at the close the chorus has : 
very impressive “Sanctus.” The fina 
chord is an “Ah!” for the chorus. 

Miss Lang has gone far from tradi 
tional lines in this composition and i: 
doing so has achieved one of the most 
significant compositions of her caree1 
It is a work that will be appreciated b, 
those who admire serious music. It i 
not for amateur choral societies by an) 
means; they will be able neither to sins 
it nor to understand it. 


* «+ * 


MASS IN HONOR OF OUR LADY OF 
POMPEI. By Eduardo Marzo, Op. 147 (bis) 
(New York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


Mr. Marzo has acquired countrywide 
recognition as a composer of masses and 
other music for the Catholic Church 
Many of his works have been performed 
hundreds of times and practically all of 
them are done from time to time in 
Catholic churches from here to the Pa 
cific Coast. 

This new mass (Mr. Marzo’s ninth!) 
is for mixed voices with organ and is a 
praiseworthy example of Mr. Marzo’s 
gifts in this field. His style is unin- 
fluenced by modernity; he writes simply 
and naturally, without effectation and 
without trying to astound. His melodic 
flow is free and his part-writing for the 
choral voices is smooth and natural. 
There is much that is very lovely in this 
mass and its simplicity will recommend it 
to many churches whose choirs are smal! 
and whose organists are not virtuos! 
There is a dedication: “To Rev. James 
B. Curry, New York.” 

é A. W. K. 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED 


For the Piano 
“The Volunteers.’’ By John Philip Sousa 
(New York: Carl Fischer.) 
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Musical Art Club Gives Evening ot 
French Music 


An interesting program of French 
usic was presented on March 26 at the 
‘usical Art Club, New York, this being 
‘he third of a series of five evenings of 
music of different nationalities, ar- 
anged by the chairman of the music 
committee, Bernhard Steinberg. One of 
‘he feature numbers was the second act 
of “Faust” and the trio from the fifth 
act, in which Ethel Harrington sang the 
part of Marguerite; Mrs. Allen, Martha; 
Albert Quesnel, Faust, and Pierre Rem- 
ngton, Mephistopheles. While the en- 
tire quartet exhibited skill and beauty 
of tone, Miss Harrington deserves special 
nention. She is the possessor of a fine 
yric soprano. The gifted ’cellist, Sara 
Gurovitch, was the instrumental soloist. 
Her work was of a high order and she 
was obliged to give several extras, de- 
spite the “no encore” rule. Lillian 
Weber did creditable work as the accom- 
panist. 


Cincinnati Students in Worthy Concert 


CINCINNATI, April 3.—The pupils of 
Mme. Louise Dotti, of the faculty of the 
Cincinnati College of Music, gave an 
interesting recital here recently. The 
work of all the pupils showed fine train- 
ing, and the ability of Mme. Dotti to 
discriminate carefully in the choice of 
selections for her pupils’ voices. The 
following performers received praise: 
Helen Kessing, Don McDowell, Hazel 
Mercer, Marion Lindsay, Helen Thomp- 
son, Catherine Dieterle, Helen Hovey 
Daniels, Katherine Hoch, Martha Doer- 
ler, Charlotte Sandman, Delpha Vest 
and Gladys Zentmeyer. 





Schofield Scores in Greenfield, Mass. 


GREENFIELD, Mass., April 4.—Edgar 
Schofield, the New York baritone, gave 
a song recital on April 4 under the aus- 
pices of the Greenfield Woman’s Club, 
for the benefit of the local chapter of 
the Red Cross. Mr. Schofield added to 
his list of successes, being in excellent 
voice and scoring decidedly. The pro- 
gram, consisting of French and Italian 
classics, folk-songs and modern Amer- 
ican compositions, demonstrated Mr. 
Schofield’s artistry to advantage, as well 
as the wide range of his voice. He was 
heard to particular advantage in the 
Verdi aria, “O Tu Palermo” from “I Ves- 
pri Siciliano,’ which he sang oT 


Marcella Craft to Sing “Violetta” with 
Gallo Forces in Portland, Me. 


Complying with popular demand, For- 
tune Gallo has engaged Marcella Craft 
to sing Violetta in “Traviata,” when the 
San Carlo Opera Company presents that 
opera in Portland, Me., on Thursday eve- 
ning, April 18. This engagement will 
make it necessary for the artist to take 
a one o’clock train from New York im- 
mediately after she has sung a recital 
for the Haarlem Philharmonic Society, 
which is scheduled to take place at eleven 
o'clock the same morning at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. 


Alexander Kahn Becomes Secretary to 
Campanini 


Alexander Kahn, well known in musi- 
cal circles through his former connec- 
tion with the Boston Opera Company 
and with prominent artists, has become 
secretary to General Director Campanini 
of the Chicago Opera Association. He 
will sail in a few days for Havana to 
join Mr. Campanini and will leave 
shortly for Europe to be gone for sev- 
eral months. Mr. Kahn will visit Spain, 
France, Italy and Switzerland. 


GIFTED CONCERT-GIVERS 
DELIGHT PHILADELPHIA 


Henri Scott and Vera Barstow Appear 
Under Matinée Club Auspices— 
McCormack Again Triumphs 


PHILADELPHIA, April 6.—A program of 
unusual interest was recently given un- 
der the auspices of the Matinée Musical 
Club in the ballroom of the Bellevue- 
Stratford, where Henri Scott, bass-bari- 
tone, and Vera Barstow, violinist, were 
heard in joint recital, assisted by Emilie 
Fricke Lesher, pianist; Edna Florence 
Smith and Mildred Faas, sopranos. 

Mr. Scott chose for his offerings songs 
by Chadwick, Sternberg, La Forge, Cad 
man, Carpenter, Lieurance, MacFadyen, 
Douty, Protheroe and Rogers, revealing 
a rich, sonorous voice. 

Mrs. Beach’s Violin Sonata, Op. 34, 
was played by Miss Barstow, who gave 
the Allegro and Vivace movements with 
brilliant technique and disclosed fine ex- 
pression in the Largo doloroso. The 
numbers in lighter vein by Kolar, Bur- 
leigh and Spalding gave further evidence 
of the versatility of this young artist. 
Mrs. Lesher gave intelligent readings of 
a group of piano numbers by Camille 
Zeckwer, while the charming solos by 
Miss Smith and Miss Faas were warmly 
received. 

Mary Miller Mount and Walter Golde 
were the efficient accompanists. 

Continuing his previous phenomenal 
successes here, John McCormack was 
again greeted by an overflow audience 
and with enthusiastic applause in his 
recital at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
last Thursday evening. Beginning with 
our national anthem as the keynote, Mr. 
McCormack aroused great patriotic fer- 
vor throughout his program. The latter 
was interspersed generously with such 
songs as “God Be with Our Boys To- 
night,” “In Flanders’ Fields,” “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning” and the “Minstrel 
Boy.” 

André Polah, violinist, assisted admir- 
ably and Edwin Schneider was again the 
creditable accompanist. 


SOLDIERS WELCOME SANDBY 


‘Cellist Gives Easter Recital at Camp 
Crane, N. Y. 


Herman Sandby, the distinguished 
‘cellist, received an ovation at his recital 
at Camp Crane, N. Y., on Easter eve- 
ning. Out of the 3000 or more men now 
in camp 2600 were in attendance at the 
concert. 

Mr. Sandby was in the Danish army 
at the outbreak of the European war, 
being a gunner in the coast defense serv- 
ice. After his enlistment expired he 
came to this country and is meeting with 
distinct success in his concert work. He 
was called upon for a number of encores 
at the conclusion of his program, which 
included numbers chosen for their beauty 
and charm rather than for their tech- 
nical difficulties. Particular interest was 
taken in a group of four Scandinavian 
folk-songs developed as to theme and 
elaborated for concert production by Mr. 
Sandby. 

Mr. Sandby appeared at the residence 
of Adolph Lewisohn on Wednesday eve- 
ning in a fine program for the benefit 
of the Food for France Fund. 

Pablo Casals Sails for Europe—Concert 
Cancelled 

Pablo Casals, the Spanish ’cellist, hav- 
ing been compelled to sail suddenly for 
Europe, the concert that he was to have 
given in AMolian Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, April 7, with Harold Bauer and 
Jacques Thibaud, was cancelled. 
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A Shadowgraph of Dr. William C. Carl, 
Made at Atlantic City 


William C. Car! has returned from his 
Easter holidays at the Marlborough- 
Blenheim, Atlantic City, and will have 
an active spring season. Dr. Carl] will 
fill several important concert engage- 
ments, including the graduation exer- 
cises and the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the president at Allegheny College, May 
6 and 7. This will be his eighth appear- 
ance at the College and the programs 
prepared are especially interesting. 

At the Guilmant Organ School, where 
the spring term began Tuesday, a series 
of conferences directed by Dr. Carl on 
practical service work will be held each 
week. 


Gifted Boston Artists Give Joint Recital 
in Brockton, Mass. 


BROCKTON, MAss., March 18.—Grace 
Bonner Williams, soprano, and Raymond 
Havens, pianist, two of Boston’s well- 
known concert artists, were heard in a 
joint recital here on Friday evening, 
March 15. Mr. Havens opened the pro- 
gram with a group of Chopin numbers, 
of which he is a distinguished inter- 
preter. Later in the program he played 
numbers of Schubert, Liszt, Wagner- 
Liszt and Alkan, displaying technical 
facility and glowing musical warmth. 
Mrs. Williams was heard in the familiar 
aria from Charpentier’s “Louise” and a 
group of English songs by Handel, 
Sporr and Rubner, concluding the pro- 
gram with a group of Russian, French, 
Italian, Old English, Scotch and Irish 
folk-songs. She was equally convincing 
in the difficult operatic aria as in the 
simplicity and spirit of intimacy which 
she applied to the folk tunes. 





SUNDOWN 
A Song 


The poem by Bert Leston Taylor 
("eS t. 37) 


| 


Prompted by the statement of a British 
officer, that when the wounded in hospital 
come to die, their last request in the great 
number of cases is for the prayer, ‘‘ Now, I 
Lay Me Down to Sleep.” 





The music by | 
Albert Edward Barradell 





A simple, touching song 
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WERRENRATH REVEALS HIS 
STERLING RECITAL ART 


Gifted Baritone Delights Hearers at 
New York University in Di- 
versified Program 





Reinald Werrenrath, the baritone, 
gave a recital on the evening of April 5 
in the auditorium of New York Univer 
sity. Throughout, Mr. Werrenrath’s 
voice was clear, pleasing and sympa 
thetic. In “Mistletoe,” by Bainbridge 
Crist, a song of rare charm, Mr. Wer 
renrath’s voice held great tenderness. It 
is in songs of this stamp that Mr. Wer 
renrath’s voice shows to best advantage, 
although his rollicking folk selections 
are invariably effective. Of interest, be- 
cause of their quaint naiveté, were the 
“Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes,” ar- 
ranged by Bainbridge Crist from orig- 
inal Chinese’ themes. These Mr. 
Werrenrath sang with appreciation of 
their unique quality. In his singing of 
some English folk-songs he showed a 
musical sense of humor which quite cap- 
tivated the audience. 

In singing his group of French songs 
Mr. Werrenrath exhibited beauty of tone 
and admirable expression. His program 
included the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” 
“Caro Mio Ben,” Giordano; “Che Fiero 
Costume,” Legrenzi; “The Happy 
Lover,” Old English; “The Pretty Crea- 
ture,” arranged by H. Lane Wilson, and 
songs by Dupare, Ferrari, Massenet, 
Cecil Forsyth, Charles Fonteyn Manney 
and Hermann Lohr. 

Harry Spier was a helpful and effi- 
cient accompanist. Y.; = 


MONTREAL ARTISTS ACTIVE 


City Enjoys Many Excellent Concerts 
by Local Musicians 


MONTREAL, CAN., March 28.—The last 
few weeks have brought forth a number 
of notable concerts by Montreal musi- 
cians, giving us hope that at last we are 
about to become a real musical center. 
The following have been heard recently: 
Ulysse Paquin, basso; Albert Chamber- 
land, violinist; Sarah Fischer, vocalist 
(the young winner of the Strathcona 
scholarship) ; Leo-Pol Morin, pianist; 
Jane Mortier, pianist; Jeanne Maubourg, 
mezzo-soprano; Joseph Saucier;  bari- 
tone; Ruth Pryce, violinist, and Benja- 
min Scherzer, violinist. 

The orchestra of the McGill Conserva- 
torium of Music Jately gave a concert in 
Royal Victoria College, with Dr. Perrin 
conducting. The orchestral numbers 
were Bach’s Concerto for two violins and 
string orchestra, with Renée d’Amour 
and Leslie Taylor as soloists; Dvorak’s 
Symphony No. 4 and Delibes’s Prelude 
and Mazurka. Piano solos were given 
by Hazel Hoffman, violin solos by Rose 
Kofman and vocal solos by Mrs. William 
Ewing. 

On March 12 the Dubois String Quar- 
tet gave a concert in the Ladies’ Ordi- 
nary of the Windsor Hotel, at which 
Smetana, Saint-Saéns and Gliére were 
the composers represented. Alfred Car- 
rier was pianist for the evening. On 
March 14 a miscellaneous program was 
given in McGill Conservatorium hall by 
the students, and on March 15 Ethel Le- 
ginska gave a piano recital in Windsor 
Hall, which created a furore of enthu 
siasm. Stanley Gardner gave his an- 
nual recital in the Ritz-Carlton on 
March 19. On March 20 Jeanne Jarry, 
a newcomer, made her début in a piano 
recital at the Ritz-Carlton. 

Max Rosen, the much-heralded young 
violinist, gave his first Montreal recital 
in Windsor Hall on March 21. His tone 
held beauty and charm. On March 23 
the Imperial Orchestra, under the lead- 
ership of J. J. Goulet, gave a concert 
in the Imperial Theater, with Alan 
Turner, operatic baritone, as_ soloist. 
Lillian Dillingham, an English soprano, 
has given several concerts in city 
churches within the last er. 

» A. 


Bonnet and Sorrentino Give Recitals in 
Memphis 

MEMPHIS, TENN., April 6.—Joseph 
Bonnet, master organist, delighted a vast 
audience at the Jewish Temple, Thurs- 
day night. It is seldom that such a mu- 
sician as Bonnet is heard in the South. 
lis playing is wonderful. 

Umberto Sorrentino, a young Italian 
tenor, delighted an audience at the Lyric 
Theater, Tuesday evening, when he ap- 
peared in concert for the benefit of the 
Italian children orphaned by the war. 
Sorrentino was assisted by Angelo Cor- 
tese, harpist, and Joseph Cortese, violin- 
ist. Mrs. L. Y. Mason and George Rob 
erts were the accompanists. 


N. N. QO, 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
Ed., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Finds Audiences Cold to Good Music 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MUSICAL AMERICA has pointed out 
numerous times that we have declared 
our musical independence and that our 
singers, instrumentalists and composers 
are steadily forging ahead. But what 
of the audiences? Do they encourage 
home talent? I am sorry to answer in 
the negative. 

Last Sunday the Strand Theater en- 
gaged a quartet of women’s voices. 
They were programmed to sing several 
of Cadman’s “Indian Love Songs.” These 
songs are among the best compositions 
that Mr. Cadman has written. They 
were beautifully sung, with perfect en- 
semble, exquisite tonal coloring and fine 
diction. 

How were they received? The audi- 
ence was absolutely cold. This gifted 
quartet was treated worse than ama- 
teurs. They did not deserve such a re- 
ception. What was the result? They 
had to change their program on Monday. 
They are singing cheaper numbers, so 
that the uncultured audiences can under- 
stand and applaud them. 

I think that the general public has 
practically shown that they do not care 
for good music. I consider the cold re- 


ception a direct insult to this fine quar- 


tet, to Mr. Stephens, their coach; to the 
American composers in general and to 
Mr. Cadman in particular. 

I have had the pleasure of hearing 
this quartet on several occasions, and 
‘was truly inspired by their work. I had 
planned writing something large for 
them with orchestral accompaniment, but 
the attitude of the audience has knocked 
all the “pep” out of me. 

There is a great field open for this 
‘branch of music, but where there is no 
encouragement from the audiences, how 
can a composer receive his inspiration? 

Sincerely, 
ALEX M. JARECKIE. 

New York City, April 2, 1918. 





Sums Brought by McCormack’s Records 
at His Denver Red Cross Concert 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Being a loyal citizen of Denver, my 
birthplace, I am taking the liberty of 
correcting an erroneous statement made 
in MuSsICAL AMERICA of March 30, re- 
garding the McCormack Red Cross con- 
cert given here on March 25. There 
were only seven records sold at auction, 
bringing in $4,100, the lowest price being 
$350 and the highest being $1,000. As 
that is the highest record at that time, 
I feel Denver ought to receive due credit. 
The receipts in all were $10,657. 

Yours truly, 
LOUISE A. FISHER. 

Denver, Col., April 5, 1918. 





Manager Clears Up Misunderstanding 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Your Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) correspond- 


ent, W. E. W., inadvertently erred in 


stating that I “substituted Emma 
Roberts for Julia Culp in the Casino 
series,” which I direct. W. E. W. did 
not intentionally write to do me wrong. 
But “great oaks from little acorns 
grow.” Otherwise I should not care to 
take up your time or ask a correction. 
‘The error has been passed along here, 
where your magazine circulates freely, 
to the disparagement of our series of 
concerts. One of my assistants was told 
to-day that it was not fair to my sub- 


scribers to make such a _ substitution. 
The facts are that both Emma Roberts 
and Julia Culp were contracted for our 
series last July. Julia Culp did not come 
to America this season and her manager 
cancelled the contract. Her “substitute” 
will be Harold Bauer on April 4. Emma 
Roberts kept her engagement as orig- 
inally scheduled on Feb. 25. The parties 
making the uncomplimentary remarks 
should have known that Julia Culp and 
Emma Roberts were engaged to come 
here last August; both artists were ad- 
vertised to come since that time. It is 
only fair to state the facts. 
Yours very truly, 
FRANK J. O’HARA. 
Scranton, Pa., March 28, 1918. 





Will Refer Students to “Musical Amer- 
ica’s” Editorial on Debussy 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to render homage to the 
writer of the article, “Claude Debussy,” 
appearing on the editorial page of this 
week’s MUSICAL AMERICA. The style 
would suggest your Mr. H. F. Peyser. 

In my capacity of teacher the question 
is often put to me by students: “What 
do you think of Debussy, and how does 
he compare with other artists?” It shall 
give me the greatest pleasure in the 
future to refer such questioners to the 
above-named article. This “newspaper 


article,” which rises almost to the dignity 
of an essay, not alone coincides exactly 
with my own views on the subject, but 
is clothed in admirable diction, offers a 
splendid résumé of contemporaneous mu- 
sical art in general and treats the sub- 
ject, in addition to the musical, from a 
most satisfying psychic and philosoph- 
ical point of view. 

More power to this “newspaper” 
writer! Heartiest congratulations and 
all good wishes from, 

Yours sincerely, 
A. W. LILIENTHAL. 

New York, April 7, 1918. 





Music Teachers and Selective Service 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Skilled mechanics of every kind are 
being sought by the Government for war 
work. They receive high wages and 
when the war is over will know more 
about their work than they did before. 
What of the music teacher? We are 
supposed to have trained minds. Why 
does not the Government place us where 
our trained minds would be of service 
instead of drafting us and placing us 
next to the street loafer who cannot even 
read or write? Surely there must be 
some place needing us very badly. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL S. GILBERT. 
Orange, N. J., April 1, 1918. 





THREE WORTHY CONCERTS 
HEARD BY BALTIMOREANS 





Oratorio Society Offers “Messiah,” Miss 
Gutman Gives Recital and Lucy 
Gates Is Damrosch Aide 


BALTIMORE, Mp., April 7.—A fine per- 
formance of the “Messiah” was given 
for the benefit of the Maryland School 
for the Blind at the Lyric on Tuesday 
evening, April 2, by the Oratorio So- 
ciety, under the direction of Joseph 
Pache, augmented by the Catholic Choral 
Club and choruses from Annapolis and 
Westminster, Md., with the assistance of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra and a 
quartet of soloists. The last-named was 
composed of Christine Langenhan, so- 
prano; Elizabeth Wood, contralto; Fred- 
erick Gunster, tenor, and Arthur Hersch- 
mann, basso. The augmented chorus did 
some creditable singing and each soloist 
added individual charm to the perform- 
ance of the familiar oratorio. Miss 
Wood’s singing was especially praise- 
worthy. The soloists contributed their 
services and the audience gave enthu- 
siastic evidence of appreciation for this 
generous recognition of a just cause. 

On the same evening Elizabeth Gut- 
man, interpreter of Russian and Yid- 
dish songs, appeared at Arundell Club 
Hall in a benefit recital for the War 
Relief of the Alliance Francaise. Her 
program consisted of Russian, Polish 
and Yiddish songs, interpreted in a man- 
ner in which charm and dramatic appre- 
ciation were blended with rare _ skill. 
Other song groups, in French and Eng- 
lish, gave evidence that Miss Gutman is 
a versatile singer, whose intelligence and 
musical insight deserve recognition. 
Denoe Leedy was the accompanist. 

Disappointment over the failure of 
Mme. Galli-Curci to fulfill her scheduled 
appearance with the New York Sym- 
phony on Thursday evening, April 4, at 
the Lyric, was changed to real delight in 
the substitution of the American singer, 
Lucy Gates, who was called upon at the 
eleventh hour by the conductor, Walter 
Damrosch. Miss Gates sang the “Bell 
Song” from “Lakmé” and an aria from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” with such 
charm and vocal art that the tremendous 
applause was well earned. The “Eroica” 
Symphony and a group of excerpts from 
the Wagner operas gave Mr. Damrosch 
ample opportunity to disclose his char- 
acteristic qualities as an interpreter. 

A benefit concert for the Red Cross 
was given at the New Theater on Sun- 
day afternoon by local musicians. Those 





ELINOR COMSTOCK SCHOOL of MUSIC 


ENDORSED BY PADEREWSKI 
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NOR COMSTOCK (Pupil of Leschetieky) Director 


43 East 80th Street New York City 


appearing were Fonsia Wilson Kraemer, 
soprano; Charles F. Kraemer, violinist; 
Felice I. Iula, harp; Robert Iula, flute, 
and Louis C. Schwarts, ’cello. A fea- 
ture of the program was a composition 
by the young local composer, Edmund 
Hammerbacher, whose “Pasquinelle” for 
violin proved of interest. 

Abram Moses, violinist; Clara Ascher- 
feld, pianist, and Hazel Knox Born- 
schein, soprano, gave a large number of 
troops at Camp Meade much pleasure 
with an interesting program on Friday, 
April 5. F. C. B. 





Bertha Barnes Gives All-American Pro- 
gram in Boston 


Boston, April 5.— Bertha Barnes, 
mezzo-contralto, gave a program of 
American music before the Boston City 
Club on April 4 in the auditorium of 
the club house. There was a large audi- 
ence that waxed enthusiastic over Miss 
Barnes’s program and its presentation. 
Assisting her were Hazel Clark, violin- 
ist; Richard Platt, pianist; Harold 
Tripp, tenor, and Wells Weston, accom- 
panist. Miss Barnes’s share of the pro- 
gram consisted of songs by Mabel 
Daniels, Mary Turner Salter, Lola Car- 
rier Worrell, Cadman, Carpenter, Man- 


ney and Stephen Townsend. Conclu 
ing, she led the audience in the “Sta 
Spangled Banner.” Miss Barnes’s arti 
tic singing was heartily appreciated ; 
was also the spirit of patriotism ma) 
fested throughout the program. Mi 
Clark in pieces by Cadman, MacDows 
and Albert Spalding; Mr. Platt, in nw 
bers by Manney, Whelpley, Carpent 
MacDowell and pieces of his own, a: 
Mr. Tripp in songs by Nevin, John Lou 
and Rummel, all received a warm we 
come. The concert was managed 

Miss Barnes, who has been successful 
presenting these patriotic progran 
throughout New England. , en 





Troops Applaud Joset: 
Dolph Robertson 


Returning recently to her home 
Scranton, Pa., from Florida, Joset: 
Dolph Robertson, harpist, stopped 
Camp Lee, Va., and gave a number .« 
concerts for the soldiers. Recitals we: 
given at every Y. M. C. A. hut, at tl 
base hospital and at the Hostess Hous 
Everywhere Miss Robertson was enth 
siastically received and forced to respo: 
to encores. The 320th Regiment of I 
fantry gave the young artist a flatte: 
ing reception and compelled her to r 
spond to an encore. Miss Roberts: 
played numbers by Moore, Dube: 
Schuécker, Thomas and MHasselman 
She was heard at the home of Mrs. . 


Camp Lee 





Benjamin Dimmick in Scranton o 
April 2. 
_Zoellners End ‘Triumphant Tour o! 


Pacific Northwest 


The Zoellner Quartet has just con 
pleted a highly successful tour of the 
Pacific Northwest. The artists were 
greeted by capacity audiences ever) 
where, Boise Idaho; Portland and Salem, 
Ore., being played to sold-out house 
The “Sketches” by Goossens, which the 
Zoellner Quartet is playing throughout 
America this season, met with instant 
response, as did also the playing of the 
Zoellners, their Portiand audience beiny 
typical of the enthusiasm they aroused. 
In that city they had to play four en 
cores. 





Compositions of Rothwell Pupils to Be 
Presented in Unique Concert 

A unique concert will be given by five 
composition students of Walter Henry 
Rothwell, on the evening of April 22, at 
the MacDowell Club, New York. Manu- 
script, piano and vocal works of Marion 
Bauer, Margaret Bucklee, Ethel Glenn 
Hier, Rosalie Hausmann and Mabe! 
Woodhill will be presented. The assist- 
ing artists will be Rosalie Miller, Mabe! 
Beddoe, Helen McGee, Lucy Meder, Ca- 
dence Meakle and Amelia Galloway. Mr. 
Rothwell will accompany some of the 
artists. The distinguished teacher anid 
conductor recently returned from a suc- 
cessful tour. A number of publishers 
are expected to hear the new composi- 
tions. 











Ithaca Journal: 


. « « Mrs. Riegger proved 
a delightful soprano. <3 
The singer was enthusiastically 
received. She responded to an 
encore with “The Lark Now 
Leaves Her Watery Nest,’ by 
Parker. 








NEIRA RIEGGER 


American Soprano 








Ithaca News: 

Mrs. Riegger  pos- 
sesses a voice of remarkable 
range and beauty and a person- 
ality which makes her art all the 
more appealing. 























Cornell Sun: 


her interpretations. 





Mrs. Riegger displayed a remarkable range of | 
voice in all her numbers and her personality lent much to 
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MUCH WORTHY MUSIC IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Mark First Anniversary of Muni- 
cipal Organ—Other Local 
Concerts 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., April 1.—A tele- 
ram from James G. Blaine, Jr., assist- 
nt director of the Department of De- 
onse, American Red Cross, at Washing- 
yn, announces that the proceeds of the 
ohn McCormack concert in this city, ex- 
eeding $25,000, gives San Francisco the 
ecord for the entire United States. The 
elegram expresses thanks for the city’s 
esponse to Mr. McCormack’s patriotic 
ffort and says that one hundred cents 


n every dollar will be used for the pur- 
ose for which it was subscribed. 

On Tuesday evening, March 26, Frieda 
‘lempel appeared before an audience 
vhich filled the Harmon Gymnasium of 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
ind was given an ovation by the students 
and citizens who listened to her splendid 
program. She was gracious in her re- 
sponse to the numerous encores and sang 
everal extra numbers. Many went over 
from San Francisco as this was an- 
nounced as Miss Hempel’s last appear- 
ance here this season. ; 

The eighth annual Good Friday con- 
cert took place at the Greek Theater of 
the University of California on Friday 
afternoon, when Rossini’s “Stabat Mat- 
er” was given under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff. The soloists were 
Jeanne Jomelli, Lydia Sturdevant, Rob- 
ert Battison and Godfrey Price, with a 
chorus of 150 voices and an orchestra of 
sixty players. | 

The Municipal Orchestra under the di- 
rection of Frederick G. Schiller gave a 
concert at the Exposition Auditorium on 
Thursday evening. There was a large 
attendance and one of the added attrac- 
tions was Marie Sloss, who played the 
piano score of a Chaminade Concert- 
piece, accompanied by the orchestra. She 
was recalled again and again, finally re- 
sponding with a solo. Marion Vecki, 
|aritone, was another compelling attrac- 
tion. His contribution to the program 
was a dramatic aria from Weber’s “Eu- 
ryanthe.” The audience would not be 


satisfied until he had repeated the last 
part of the aria. Irene Belle Noire, with 
a clear, bell-like contralto voice of un- 
usual power, sang a number of familiar 
songs in which the audience joined in 
the choruses, Victor Larsen leading the 
Community “Sing,” which has come to be 
an important feature of these concerts. 
The numbers by the orchestra were 
splendidly played and were wisely select- 
ed by Mr. Schiller, who knows the taste 
of those who habitually take advantage 
of this opportunity to hear good music 
at a nominal price. 

The first anniversary of the dedication 
of the municipal organ was celebrated on 
Sunday afternoon with a concert which 
was especially adapted to the Easter 
season. Mrs. Edwin Lemare, an accom- 
plished organist, made her first appear- 
ance in San Francisco, playing the organ 
part of “The Bells of Rheims,” a com- 
position by Mr. Lemare in which he 


played the piano and Jomelli sang. Other 
features were the “Hallelujah” Chorus, 
“Inflammatus” from “Stabat Mater,” by 
the Exposition Chorus with Jomelli as 
soloist and Benjamin Moore and Freder- 
ick Maurer, Jr., accompanists. The 
chorus was directed by J. F. Jones. There 
were also several organ numbers by Mr. 
Lemare. 

“Music in the Camps” was among the 
subjects discussed by the musical section 
of the California Teachers’ Association 
on Wednesday, when John R. Vorhis and 
other musical delegates were heard in an 
interesting session. 

Under the direction of Mrs. John Mc- 
Gaw a “musical tea” was given on Sat- 
urday afternoon. La Puerta da Oro 
Chapter, D. A. R., was the hostess and 
the money raised was for the support of 
two French war orphans which the chap- 
ter has adopted. Miss Marcelle and Miss 
White gave vocal numbers, Mrs. McGaw 
played several delightful piano solos and 
Miss Ransberger contributed violin se- 
lections. E. M. B. 





JACOBSEN SCORES AGAIN 


Gifted Young American Violinist Gives 
Another New York Recital 


Sascha Jacobsen, Violinist. Recital, o- 
lian Hall, Monday Evening, April 1. 
Accompanists, Samuel Chotzinoff, 
Piano, and Edward Rechlin, Organ. 
The Program: 


Concerto in A Minor, Vivaldi-Nachez; 
Concerto in G Minor, Bruch; “Tallahas- 
see” Suite, Scott; Romance, Rachman- 
inofi; Serenade, d’Ambrosio; Canzon- 
ette, Willeke; “Zephyr,” Hubay. 


Sascha Jacobsen gave his second con- 
cert this season before a capacity house 
—sufficient proof of the deserved recogni- 
tion this home product of the violin fra- 


ternity enjoys in New York. The young. 


American played his program with a 
mastery which ranks him with the fore- 
most younger lights of his profession. 
Rarely does one encounter such superb 
bowing, such a luscious, round tone, fair- 
ly saturated with sensuous beauty. The 
young artist’s technique again seemed 
infallible. 

Possibly the Allegro movement of the 
introductory Vivaldi-Nachez Concerto 
was attacked somewhat robustly; it 
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might have been treated rather more 
elegantly. However, the serenity of the 
succeeding Largo, efficiently accom- 
panied on the organ by Edward Rech- 
lin, and, before all, the deeply expressive 
Adagio of the Bruch Concerto more than 
compensated for any possible manifesta- 
tions of youthful vitality. Conspicuous 
also here was the well-adapted piano ac- 
companiment of Samuel Chotzinoff. 
Be os 


BOSTON MACDOWELLS LAUDED 





Give Unusually Interesting Program at 
Regular Bi-monthly Concert 


Boston, March 30.—A program of 
unusual interest and merit was that pre- 
sented by the MacDowell Club at its 
regular bi-monthly concert, held in 
Steinert Hall last Wednesday afternoon. 
The number of chief interest was a Bee- 
thoven Quintet for piano, oboe, clarinet, 
horn and bassoon, played by Mlle. Renée 
Longy, C. Lenom, Harriet Merrill, Mrs. 
Samuel Stott and Mr. Hogarth-Swann 
respectively, and under the direction of 
Mr. Longy. These artists gave a per- 
formance of high artistic value. The 
piano predominates and, thanks to Mlle. 
Longy’s admirable playing, her part 
was one of genuine beauty. There was 
prolonged applause from the large audi- 
ence after this number. 

The remainder of the program con- 
sisted of numbers for flute and piano 
by Mr. and Mrs. Charles De Mailly (the 
former from the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra), songs by Mabel Foote, con- 
tralto, and Laura Thompson, soprano, 
and, in conclusion, the Saint-Saéns Con- 
certo in A for violin, played effectively 
by Eduard Tak of the Boston Sym- 
phony, and Claire Forbes De Mailly. 

Mrs. Dudley Thomas Fitts provided 
fine accompaniments for Mrs. Foote’s 
songs. W. H. EL. 
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FAMOUS ARTISTS ENLIVEN 
LIFE FOR ALLENTOWN MEN 


“Usaacs” Hear Sousa, Melba, Herbert, 
Sandby and Others—Ambulance 
Men Enjoy Fine Programs 


ALLENTOWN, PA., April 6.—Lieut. 
John Philip Sousa recently led the 
“Usaac” Band in their Recreation Hall 
before an audience of soldiers and their 
friends that completely packed the build- 
ing. Lieutenant Lincott, besides sing- 
ing a Sousa song, sang a solo, “The 
Sword of Ferrara,” from the Spanish 
opera by Bullard, with a warmth of voice 
and depth of feeling that captivated his 
audience. Herman Sandby, the noted 
‘cellist, on March 29 achieved a triumph, 
when almost every man in Camp Crane 
turned out to hear him in recital and 
applauded his work to the echo. He gave 
a regular recital program, with some of 
his own splendid arrangements. 

Several thousand members of the 
United States Army Ambulance Service 
gathered in Recreation Hall at the Camp 
at the Fair Grounds to hear Harold 
Bauer, the world-renowned pianist, who 
gave one of his best programs for their 
benefit. Mr. Bauer displayed his mar- 
velous gifts with an excellent program, 
which included compositions by Beetho- 
ven, Schumann, Chopin, Gluck, Saint- 
Saéns and Liszt. 

Other notable musicians who appeared 
at the camp during March were Victor 
Herbert, Mme. Melba, who gave an 
afternoon concert, Belle Godshalk, and 
Rudolph Ganz, the pianist. 

An organ recital was given recently 
by Raymond E. Horlacher, organist and 
choir director of St. Peter’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, Rittersville, Pa., as- 
sisted by Maude Eisenhard, soprano. 
Miss Eisenhard was well received. Mr. 
Horlacher made an excellent impression. 

B. W. S. 








KLAMROTH PUPILS ADMIRED 


New York Vocal Teacher’s Products 
Heard in Recital 


An admiravle recital was given on 
April 4 by the advanced pupils of Wil- 
fried Klamroth, the New York vocal 
teacher. The soloists revealed consid- 
erable talent. Especially to be men- 
tioned are Mrs. Lindenmyer, who used 
her soprano voice with ripe art; Eliza- 
beth Jones, who sang with excellent 
taste, and Mrs. Parkhurst, who evinced 
much facility in the interpretation of 
songs for coloratura. Several of the 
younger performers also revealed gifts 
and the results of fine schooling. 

Participating in the attractive pro- 
gram were Obrad Djurin, Margaret 
Baker, Mrs. Lindenmyer, Elizabeth 
Jones, Mrs. Parkhurst and Antoinette 
Boudreau. 
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CHICAGO 
Examiner, Dec. 9, 1917 


ng réle of the poet-lover.”’ 
Evening Post, Dec. 10, 1917 


favorable impression. 


Produced and of ample volume.’’ 
Daily News, Dec. 10, 1917 
‘Mr. Lamont is a good acquisition. 





‘Mr. Lamont had a felicitous début in the tax- 


“A particularly enjoyable performance of ‘La 
Bohéme’ was given, in which Forrest Lamont, 
the new tenor, made his début. He made a very 
His voice is a true tenor 
n quality, of good range, rich in color, easily 


He has a 


FORREST | AMONT in ‘“‘La Boheme 


Leading Tenor Chicago Opera Association 
tenor voice which has a more solid quality than 
just the lyric timbre necessary for the réle of 
the Latin quarter poet, but it is pleasant to hear, 
and he made an excellent impression. His début 


was auspicious.”’ 
Daily Journal, Dec. 10, 1917 


genus and species. 


“Forrest Lamont, in the réle of Rodolfo, was the 
chief item of interest when ‘La Boheme’ came up 
for hearing, since it was his first appearance 
with the company, and likewise his first in the 
part. He belongs in the tenor category, lyric 
persuasion, and is a pleasing specimen of both 
He has a very attractive 


Concert Direction: Chicago Opera Association 


emotion.”’ 


BOSTON 


character of Rodolfo. Lamont’s 


numbers of the afternoon.” 
Globe 


with considerable skill.’’ 


79 SCORES IN CHICAGO 
AND BOSTON 


voice and an instinct for making it project 


Daily Advertiser (by Louis C. Elson) 


‘‘Mr. Lamont, who seems to be a very promising 
tenor, full-toned and artistic, did weli with the 
‘Che _ gelida 
Mananina’ was one of the most appreciated 


‘‘Mr. Lamont’s performances have been earnest 
and conscientious. He employs a resonant voice 
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DAMROSCH AND STOKOWSKI PROVIDE 
ENGAGING PROGRAMS FOR PHILADELPHIA 


New York Symphony Conductor Leads From Chair Because of Auto Accident—Lucy Gates Solo- 
ist in Place of Galli-Curci— “Le Coq d’Or’’ Cancelled Because of Rosina Galli’s Illness— 
Shattuck Introduces Palmgren’s ‘‘River’’ Concerto 


By H. T. CRAVEN 














Philadelphia, April 8, 1918. 


beeen to be “Galli slaves’? on two 

separate occasions of inspiring ar- 
tistic promise, Philadelphians were sud- 
denly denied that privilege last week by 
a shift of circumstances that played 
havoc with one of the most attractive 
musical rosters of the year. Amelita 
Galli-Curci, forecast for six months as 
soloist for the New York Symphony con- 
cert billed for Wednesday afternoon, 
April 3, was reported suffering from 
ulcerated teeth and in the hands of far- 
away St. Paul dentists. Rosina, the un- 
hyphenated Galli, was lamentably laid 
low with premonitory symptoms of 
pleural pneumonia and the ardently 
awaited performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Le Coq d’Or’” was promptly can- 
celled. 

The Academy of Music box office re- 
turned $45,000 to disappointed music 
patrons. Now it is announced that their 
desire to hear the songstress will soon 
be gratified as Mme. Galli-Curci, under 
the Wagner-McSweeney direction, will 
give a recital at the Metropolitan Opera 
House here on the evening of May l. A 
goodly audience, but far from one of the 
numerical proportions originally ex- 
pected, heard the crippled Damrosch con- 
cert at the Wednesday matinee. “Crip- 
pled” is used advisedly, for the conductor 
himself was suffering from a_ physical 
disability. Preceding the performance he 
announced that he had been recently in- 
jured in an automobile and might be 
forced to lead part of the concert from 
a chair 

The instrumental program was com- 
posed of the second Brahms symphony, 
authoritatively led and a group of Wag- 
nerian numbers, heard with evident en- 
joyment and without a hint of protest. 
These excerpts—the “Good Friday Spell,” 
the prelude to the third act of ‘“Lohen- 
grin,” the “Forest Murmurs” and _ the 
“Dance of the Apprentices,’ from ‘Die 
Meistersinger,” were eloquently read, Mr. 
Damrosch directing from a chair. ; 

Lucy Gates, the substituting soloist, 
had an unenviable role to fill. Nervous- 
ness was apparent in her treatment of 
the “Lakmé” “Bell Song,” earnestly de- 
livered. Much better results were at- 
tained in “Una Voce Poca Fa,” from 
“The Barber of Seville,” in which Miss 
Gates revealed her proficient technique 
as a coloratura artist and sang the 
sparkling old measures with potent 
charm. She was very cordially received. 

What was to have been a veritable 
operatic festival on Tuesday was con- 
verted into a routine, though enjoyable, 
affair. The lack of understudies for the 
réle of the pantomime __ueen in “Le Cog 
d’Or” made production of that unique 
masterpiece impossible without Rosina 
Galli. The opera, in conjunction with 
“T’Oracolo,” had been scheduled for an 
afternoon performance to make up for 
January bill called off in the days of the 
fuel administration’s control of amuse- 
ments. With the regularly scheduled 
opera in the evening the day was to 
have been truly exceptional in Mr. Gatti’s 
Philadelphia record. 

It is now definitely announced that 
“Le Coq d’Or” and “L’Oracolo” will be 
given on the afternoon of April 16. 
Luckily Mme. Galli is already fast im- 
proving and the management anticipates 
that she will lead the ballet in “Samson 
et Dalila,” which will be next week’s 
opera. 

Fortunately, also, last Tuesday’s sole 
operatic offering, in the evening, proved 
one of the most delightful of the sea- 
son. An inspired an enchanting per- 
formance of “La Boheme” was given. 
The charm of Puccini’s music play is ex- 
ceedingly elusive. When its atmosphere 
of tender romance and tristful gayety 
is duly caught there are even to-day 
few more intriguing works in the reper- 
tory. It was just such a gem as Mr. 
Gatti’s artists interpreted it here last 
week. All the artists seemed attuned to 
the true Murger spirit. Martinelli’s 


Rudolf was altogether “in the picture.” 
Visually, he makes the poet an entirely 
convincing figure. His singing was of 
radiant freedom, ringing clarity and 
polished artistry. Frances Alda repeated 
her sympathetic and finely effective Mimi 
and Henry Scott and Thomas Chalmers 
were highly competent incumbents of the 
roles of Marcello and Colline. Ruth 
Miller’s dainty beauty lent notable pic- 
torial charm to Musetta. Gennaro Papi 
conducted with keen appreciation of the 
score’s )oetic appeal. An audience, al- 
most of “capacity” size, enthusiastically 
received the work. 


Attractive Stokowski Concert 


The Philadelphia Orchestra’s program 
for the Academy of Music concerts of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night 
was one of the most attractive devised 
by Leopold Stokowski this year. It had 
lightness without frivolity, melodious ap- 
peal without superficiality and, withal 
the valuable element of nearly ideal ar- 
tistic balance. Arthur Shattuck, whose 
appearances here have been of rather 
regrettable infrequency, was the soloist. 

This sterling American pianist sub- 
mitted a new composition nicely adjusted 
to his equipment. This work was the 
“River” Concerto of the comparatively 
little known Finnish musician, Selim 
Palmgren. The score is romantic with 
tragic substratum, unshamed in its mel- 
odie expression, orchestrated with mod- 
ern richness, haunting in its suggestion 
of the peculiar melancholy beauty of the 


North. Unaccompanied solo passages 
are few and usually the piano is given 
a thorough symphonic _ subservience. 
Filling such a function the instrument 
here demands a performer of masterly 
technique and virile touch. 

Mr. Shattuck is such a virtuoso. His 
tones at times took on a certain eloquent 
majesty precisely in keeping with the 
composer’s concepts. Again they were 
admirably suited to the rich pictorial 
conviction of what is really a symphonic 
poem. Smetana, especially in his “Mol- 
dau,” and Jean Sibelius are the com- 
posers whom Palmgren’s writing most 
often suggests. 

Mr. Stokowski paid the finest of his 
tributes to Beethoven in his reading of 
the ever fascinating “Eroica’” Symphony. 
The interpretation combined psycholog- 
ical depth with the emancipating sun- 
shine that colors this score. 

Although no mention of the fact was 
made the two Debussy numbers, 
“Nuages” and “Fétes,” were unquestion- 
ably given in the spirit of threnody. 
There mystical loveliness was accorded 
delicate and opulently imaginative in- 
strumental expression. 

The concern opened with a delicate 
suite from Lully, drawn from his operas 
of the Grand Monarque’s era. The indi- 
vidual numbers were the prelude to 
“Alceste,” the march from “Thésée,” the 
nocturne from “Le Triomphe de 
l’Amour,” the menuetto from “Le Temple 
de la Paix” and the spirited “Thésée”’ 
march, repeated as a fitting climax. 





CONCERT BY MUNDELL CLUB 





Brooklynites’ Second Program Largely 
Made Up of American Works 


The “Star-Spangled Banner,” spirit- 
edly sung began the Brooklyn Mundell 
Club’s second private concert of the sea- 
son on Tuesday evening, at the Hotel 
Bossert. The program was one repre- 
senting for the most part, modern Amer- 
ican composers. An arrangement of 
Tschaikowsky’s “Ye, Who the Longing 
Know,” by Mary Helen Brown, was fol- 
lowed by the latcer composer’s lovely 
“Nocturne,” sung with a charming fresh- 
ness of tone and delicate color. Other 
numbers were a new composition by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, “Shena Van,” 
which was well liked; H. Waldo 
Warner’s “A Garden Courtship,” 
Spross’s “Sweet, Sweet Lady,” “Knit- 
ting,” by Anna P. Risher, and Huhn’s 


“Invictus,” which the club sang with 
fine, dramatic feeling. 
Assisting artists were Mme. Regina 


Vicarino, soprano, and the Elsa Fischer 
String Quartet. Mme. Vicarino dis- 
played a brilliant lyric voice and sang 
with much artistry Verdi’s “Caro 
Nome,” “Chant Venetien,” by Bemberg; 
“Apres en Réve,” by Fauré; “Papil- 
lons,” by Chausson, and “Chére Nuit,” 
by Bachelet. Her final number was the 
“Bell Song” from “Lakmé.” The work 
of the Elsa Fischer Quartet was uni- 
formly fine. It played an “Andantino,” 
by Bruno Oscar Klein; “Aztec Dance,” 
by Frederick Preston Search; “Canzon- 
etta,” by Herbert; Becker’s “Adagio,” 
Biet’s “Adagietto” and a Scherzo by 
Ipolitoff-Ivanoff. 

Miss Mundell conducted the chorus 
excellently and Wilhelmina Muller fur- 
nished able piano accompaniments. 


mn 4. 8. 


Winton & Livingston to Manage John 
Powell 


Contracts have just been signed where- 
by John Powell, the gifted American 
pianist and composer, will be under the 
management of Winton & Livingston, 
Inc., for a term of years. 


Florence Turner-Maley’s Songs Heard 
in Two Concerts 


At “Music Day” of the Woman’s Club 
of Arlington, N. J., on March 26, Mabelle 
Empie, soprano, scored in songs by 
Kriens and Crissman and _ Florence 
Turner-Maley’s “In a Garden Wild.” 


Mrs. Maley’s “C’est toi” had a hearing 
on March 22 at the recital given by the 


students of Miss Rench at the New York 
College of Music, when it was sung by 
Frances E. Wheet. On this program 
American songs by H. T. Burleigh and 
Woodman were also heard. 





FINAL BUCKHOUT MUSICALE 





Nineteenth Program of Season Devoted 
to Works of Marian Coryell 


The nineteenth and last composer’s 
musicale for this season was given at 
Mme. Buckhout’s New York studio on 
Wednesday afternoon, April 3, when 
Marian Coryell, a Chicago composer, 
presented her works, assisted by Mme. 


Buckhout, soprano, and Roger Brom- 
ley, baritone. 
Mme. Buckhout was heard in some 


ten songs, among them “Contentment,” 
“The Jewel,” “Song of Praise,” “Sum- 
mer Song,” “Dreamland Road,” a cycle 
of “Happy Songs,” all of which were 
repeated, and “June,” this one dedicated 
to the soprano. With Mr. Bromley she 
sang the duets, “Spring Orientale”’ and 
“The Meadow,” winning hearty applause. 
Mr. Bromley was received with favor in 
“Entreaty,” “When Cherries Bloom,” 
“Moods,” “Humming Birds,” “Wind in 
the Corn,” “A Lyric” and Nocturne, 
which he sang excellently. Miss Coryell 
presided at the piano for the singers 
and also appeared as soloist, playing her 
“Cynthia Series,” a set of charming 
piano pieces. The young composer was 
given an enthusiastic reception. 





Dancers Again Give Children’s Program 


Janet Jackson and Ruth Cramer on 
April 4 gave another program in their 
series of afternoons for children. As 
before, the dancers showed themselves 
graceful and captivating, and their in- 
terpretations seemed like glimpses from 
the pictures of Watteau or Maxfield 
Parrish. On this occasion their pro- 
gram included Bizet’s “At the Fair,” 
Arensky’s “Suite,” Rebikoff’s “Tableaux 
Enfantins” and Schumann’s “Knight of 
the Hobby Horse,” interpreted as a 
pantomime. F 


Louise Mundell Gives Musicale for Club 
Members 


Louise Mundell, conductor of the Mun- 
dell Choral Club of Brooklyn, entertained 
the active members of the club at her 
home on Wednesday afternoon, March 
27, with a well arranged musical pro- 
gram. Mrs. George C. Tooker, contralto, 
sang numbers from “A Lover in Damas- 
cus,” by Amy Woodforde Finden. Grace 















Farrar pleased with two dainty Fren 
songs by Weckerlin. Grace B. Fulle 
ton gave a delightful reading, Mrs. 
Emmett Robertson sang several sel 
tions and Mabel Louise Heyer closed t!} 
program with “Elysium,” by 0) 
Speaks, and Lang’s “‘Mavourneen.” 
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HONOR WOMEN COMPOSER: 





Brooklyn Impromptu Club Has 
Guests Mrs. Beach and Mme. Hopekir! 


BROOKLINE, MASs., March 27.—Two 
our foremost American women cu 
posers, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and M: 
Helen Hopekirk, were guests of hon. 
this morning of the Impromptu Club 
Brookline at its concert held at the Hoi! 
Beaconsfield. Mrs. Beach conducted 1) 
Impromptu Club in several of her o 
compositions, one of which, “Dusk 
June,” was given its first public perfor 
ance. She also was heard as solo pia 
ist and accompanist. As the former s 
played the MacDowell “Praeludium,” 
“Gavotte” by Mme. Hopekirk and |} 
own “Fire Flies.”” In response to th: 
applause, Mrs. Beach informally 
dressed the club and paid an impressi\: 
tribute to the late Debussy. At her suy 
gestion the audience paid silent tribute 
to the great French composer, while Mr. 
Beach played most impressively his 
“Claire de Lune.” 

Charlotte Williams Hills, soprano, was 


.the interpreter of three new songs }y 


Mrs. Beach, with the composer at the 
piano. Mrs. Hills sang the songs most 
effectively. She was also heard earlict 
in the program in the familiar “Louise” 
aria and songs by Hollander, Carpente: 
and Brun, in which she was effective! 
accompanied by Mary Shaw Swain. Dor- 
othy Dorr played Rubinstein’s Concerty 
in D Minor with orchestral accompani 
ment played on the second piano }\ 
Edna Stoessel. Both young ladies are 
pupils of Mme. Hopekirk and performed 
in a manner that reflected credit upon 
themselves as well as upon their teache: 
Other numbers on the program consisted 
of two-piano music by Schtitt and Cha 
brier, played by Mrs. Everett English 
and Mrs. Albert Titcomb. There was «a 
large, appreciative audience. 
W. H. L. 


MANNESES SCORE IN MADISON 





Gifted Artist-Couple Make Two Appear- 
ances in Wisconsin City 


MADISON, WIs., March 30.—David and 
Clara Mannes, the gifted violinist and 
pianist, played last Saturday night to 
an enthusiastic audience in the audito- 
rium of Christ Presbyterian Church, un- 
der the auspices of the Chamber Music 
Society. Their program included the 
Bach “Chaconne,” Grieg’s G Major So- 
nata and a Cecil Burleigh Suite. The) 
graciously responded to the insistent de- 
mands of the audience for extra num 
bers. 

On Sunday afternoon Mr. and Mrs 
Mannes played a program of sonatas at 
a private musicale for the members of 
the Chamber Music Society at the home 
of Mrs. Lucius Fairchild. The Lekeu 
Sonata for violin and piano, the Brahms 
Sonata for viola and piano (originally 
written for clarinet and piano) and a 
Beethoven Sonata were the numbers 
given. This is the third consecutive year 
that the Manneses have appeared 1! 
Madison; they are established favorites 
here. A. S. 


Dr. Wolle Gives Recital in Evanston 


Dr. J. Fred Wolle, organist and con- 
ductor of the famous Bach Choir 0! 
Bethlehem, recently gave an organ re 
cital at the Northwestern University 
School of Music at Evanston, Ill. Dr 
Wolle gave a program illustrative of 
organ music of the sixteenth, seven 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies and his audience responded war!- 
ly to the rare quality of his playing 





Numerous Musical Events at Chaliis 
Auditorium 


The New York Community Chorus has 
been holding its rehearsals at Chalif’s 
Auditorium, New York. On March »! 
the Globe Music Club held its concert 
there and on April 18 Sergei Klibans*) 
will present Lotta Madden, soprano, 3! 
this hall in a recital with Hartricge 
Whipp, baritone, of songs by Mave! 
Wood Hill. 


Helen Smith, a talented young pian *! 
pupil of Ernesto Berimen and Fre" 
La Forge, recently made a fine impr°> 
sion at the Bridgeport icone.) Wedn:> 
day Afternoon Club, playing the M 
delssohn G Minor Concerto with orches 
tral accompaniment. 
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Chicagoans Again Bow at Galli-Curci Shrine 


| Mammoth Audience Welcomes Diva Upon Her Triumphant Return — Leginska and De Lamarter 
| Share Honors at Symphony Concert 














Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, April 6, 1918. 


& MELITA GALLI-CURCI, the most 
i famous soprano in the world, re- 
turned to Chicago on March 31 for the 
‘rst time since she went away with the 
Chicago Opera Association to extend her 
triumphs over New York and Boston. 
She had little or no competition on her 
recital; Eugen Ysaye’s appearance at the 
Grand Opera House having been called 
off at the last minute because of the sud- 
ien death of his brother. 

Mme. Galli-Curci did not bring good 
health with her on her return to the first 
city in America that gave her a welcome, 
but she brought much good singing. A 
renewal of her acquaintance with Chi- 
cago’s celebrated climate gave her a se- 
vere cold, and before that she had been 
having trouble with her teeth which ne- 
cessitated repeated and painful lancings. 
Up to noon of the day on which she was 
announced, there was considerable doubt 
as to whether she would be able to ap- 
pear at all, but she bravely conquered her 
ailments, and went forth to captivate 
her audience anew. A mammoth audi- 
ence greeted her, one comparable only to 
the crowds that John McCormack is ac- 
customed to draw when he visits Chi- 
cago. Extra seats had been put into the 
Auditorium in every corner where there 
was room for them. Patrons jammed the 
orchestra pit and seated themselves in 
numbers of at least 500 on the stage. 
Every seat of the floors, balconies and 
boxes of the big hall was occupied by 
a Galli-Curci enthusiast. It was an audi- 
ence fully worthy of her. 

Before she made her first appearance, 
D. F. McSweeney, representing her man- 
agement, announced her _  indisposition 
from the stage, asking for the indulgence 
of the audience. It was hardly needed. 
While Mme. Galli-Curci may have sung 
more carefully than in some of the times 
past, the occasion has been only seldom 
when she sang more beautifully. Much 
of her program consisted of songs of a 
lyric nature. This was quite in line with 
the suspicions that arose during her oper- 
atic performances here, that she is quite 
as fine a lyric singer as she is coloratura. 
She proved it here. Nothing could have 
been finer than her performance of Vera- 
cini’s “Pastorale,” Grieg’s ‘“Solvejg’s 
Song,” Buzzi-Peccia’s “Under the Green- 
wood Tree,’ Hahn’s “Si mes vers avaient 
des ailes,” Sibella’s “Ballata,” or the 
Weckerlin “Bergerettes.” It took only a 
few minutes for her voice to become 
warmed over her cold, and from that 
time on the recital was a delight. For 
the coloratura section of her program 
she chose Benedict’s old-fashioned “La 
Capinera,” and the equally old-fashioned 
Mad Scene from Thomas’s “Hamlet.” 
Here she had the assistance of Manuel 
Berenguer, flautist. He and Mme. Galli- 
Curei’s accompanist, Homer Samuels, 
were also heard in a group of pieces by 
Hahn, Reger and Debussy. 

Solomon Golub, describing himself as 
anthropologist and composer, gave a re- 
cital of his own works at Central Music 
Hall April 1, singing many of them him- 
self and in the others having the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Rose Blumenthal-Mendel- 
ssohn, soprano. A good part of the pro- 
gram was based upon the traditional 
melodies of Jewish musical lore, of which 
Mr. Golub has been an industrious col- 
lector. Maurice Rosenfeld outlined some- 
thing of the history of Jewish music. 


New Chorus in Concert 


A new chorus, the Butler Brothers’ 
Choral Society, gave its first downtown 


coneert at Orchestra Hall on the evening 


of April 3, under the direction of George 

Tenney. Like a number of other or- 
Zanizations of a similar nature, its mem- 
ers are recruited from the business firm 
whose name it bears. A new choral work 
Was sung on this occasion, Henry House- 
lev’s setting of some quatrains from 
Omar Khayyam. The composer, who 
\ves in Denver, came to Chicago to hear 


ox 





the performance of his work. The solo- 
ists were Mabel Corlew Smidt, Lucy J. 
Hartman, Eugene Dressler and Charles 
W. Kettering, and an orchestra drawn 
from the ranks of the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra furnished the accompaniments. 

Ludwig Schmidt, only a few seasons 
ago a well known violin soloist, came 
back from military service March 31 to 
appear at the Edgewater Beach Hotel 
concert for the benefit of the Navy Relief 
Society. He is now a member of tne 
U.S.N.A. (341st Infantry). The three 
groups of compositions which he played 
proved that he is fully as good a violinist 
as when he was devoting his life to that 
cause. He was warmly greeted. Florence 
Minninger, soprano, and Grace Grove, ac- 
companist, were also on the program. 

Felix Borowski’s' orchestral work, 
“Peintures,”’ was on the program of the 
final concert by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra last week. 

Among the most recent of John Miller’s 
appearances have been the tenor part in 
Stainer’s “The Daughter of Jairus” at 
the Edgewater Methodist Church, March 
27, and in an elaborate service of the 
Knights Templars in the Masonic Temple 
on Easter Sunday. 

Mrs. Cora Libberton sang before the 
Musicians’ Club of Women at St. James 


Episcopal Church on the afternoon of 
April 1. Her numbers were a series of 


Christmas carols arranged for her by 


Eric De Lamarter, with “embellishments,” 


in the words of the composer, for the 
organ. 

Gustaf Holmquist, basso, sang in a mu- 
sical service of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Oak Park, on Easter Sunday. 
On the same evening he sang the offer- 
tory at the Sunday Evening Club meet- 
ing in Orchestra Hall, singing ‘Behold, 
I Tell You a Mystery” and “The Trum- 
pet Shall Sound,” from Handel’s “Mes- 
siah.” Edward Llewellyn, first trum- 
peter of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra, played the obbligato solo. Edgar 
Nelson is the organist and choirmaster 
of the Oak Park church and the musical 
director of the Sunday Evening Club 
choir. 

Farnsworth Wright, formerly the Chi- 
cago correspondent for MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, is now in the national service, hav- 
ing departed from Chicago for Camp 
Grant, Rockford, last week. He is a 
member of the 16lst Depot Brigade, 
Company 4, First Training Battalion. 

Middle West Prosperous 

Clark A. Shaw has returned to Chi- 
cago. having spent the past several weeks 
visiting various cities of the Middle West 
in the interests of the next autumn tour 
of the Chicago Opera Association. He 
reports a vast improvement in musical 
matters throughout the Mississippi Val- 
ley over conditions at the corresponding 
time last year. Cities declining to under- 
take the responsibility of the opera com- 
pany’s visit last season are now anxious 
to be included in the coming tour, sub- 
scriptions having greatly increased, and 
the task of underwriting an engagement 
of the company has become much simpli- 
fied. This is in part due to the success 
of the organization’s Eastern tour in 
February and March, but a greater ele- 
ment is based upon the financial pros- 
perity of the public. 

Ethel Leginska, pianist, and Eric De 
Lamarter, composer, shared the greater 
portion of the honors between them at 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra con- 
certs of April 5-6. Miss Leginska’s ap- 
pearance with the orchestra was the re- 
sult of a late engagement; Beryl Rubin- 
stein had been announced, but she came 
in his place. Mme. Leginska played the 
not very frequently played D Minor Con- 
certo by Anton Rubinstein, a good ex- 
ample of the stand-pat school of compo- 
sition, which she managed to imbue with 
new vitality. It is not a work for the 
timid and retiring among pianists. Miss 
Leginska uncovered an electric personal- 
ity and strength enough for a person of 
twice her size, blazing away at the brill- 
iant tricks of virtuosity in the piece with 
right good will. She gave dignity and 
size to the performance as well as brill- 
iancy, something of an achievement, 
when the old-fashioned orthodoxy of the 
work is considered. 

Mr. De Lamarter’s work was a partial 
revision of his composition played by the 
orchestra almost exactly a year before, 
on April 6-7, 1917. It is still called, as 
it was then, the “Fable of the Hapless 





Folk-Tune,” and is a witty musical com- 
mentary of the ways of learned compos- 
ers when a folk-tune falls in their way. 
Since the first performance the composer 
has added a new section and has touched 
up the scoring of the other three. It is 
now one of the highly diverting pieces of 
the orchestra’s répertoire. It was a 
great success with the patrons, and Mr. 
De Lamarter was recalled to the stage 
repeatedly. The other numbers on the 
program were Mozart’s Overttre to “The 


, 


Impresario,” Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, and Alfven’s Swedish rhapsody, 
“Midsummer Vaka.” 

The second concert in the Young Amer- 
ican Artists series in the Fine Arts Re- 
cital Hall was given by Frank Johnson, 
who sang arias and songs in an unusu- 
ally fine basso-cantante voice, with a well 
developed diction and excellent musical 
temperament, and Mildred Waugh, pian- 
ist, who was heard in a good perform- 
ance of some pieces by Debussy and Liszt. 

Sibyl Sammis-MacDermid, soprano, 
was the soloist at the monthly concert 
by the Edison Symphony Orchestra, 
singing the Gounod aria, “Plus Grand 
dans son OQObscurité” in impressive 
style. She prefaced her appearance with 
a short account of the aria and its posi- 
tion with reference to the plot and score 
of “The Queen of Sheba,” a welcome in- 
novation which other singers would do 
well to adopt. 

EDWARD C. MOORE. 








HELEN WEILLER IN 
NUMEROUS CONCERTS 
AROUND NEW YORK 








Helen Weiller, Contralto 


Weiller, 
sang in Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” at St. 
James’s Episcopal Church on March 17, 


Helen Brooklyn contralto, 


with Frederick Vettel, tenor; Eleanor 
Owens, soprano, and Frederick Patton, 
basso. The work was under the direc- 
tion of William Bridgman. On March 
22 Miss Weiller appeared in concert at 
Bedford Hills, N. Y., with the above 
artists. It was the first concert ever 
given in Bedford Hills by New York art- 
ists and considerable social interest was 
evinced. On March 24 Miss Weiller, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, soprano; Mrs. 
Charlotte Hamilton, mezzo, and Felice 
de Gregorio, baritone, appeared with the 
New York Arion Society, conducted by 
Carl Hahn. Miss Weiller sang a group 
consisting of “Dawn in the Desert,” 
Ross; “The Wind Speaks,” Grant 
Schaefer; “To a Messenger,” La Forge. 
and “One Golden Day,” Foster, and was 
enthusiastically received. 

A lengthy program of light songs was 
given on March 25, with Ada May Cas- 
tor, soprano; Frederick Hart, tenor; 
Elsie Stephenson, violinist, and Harold 


Milligan, organist. Miss Weiller sang 
songs by Liza Lehmann, Hawley 


Schaefer and Carrie Jacobs Bond and 
after the concert received some interest- 
ing letters of appreciation from the 
troops. 


MUSIC IN SAN JOSE 


Esther Allen Returns to Local Concert 
Field—Holy Week Programs 


SAN JOSE, CAL., March 31.—A _ pro- 
gram of modern French compositions 
proved an interesting attraction at the 
Pacific Conservatory of Music on March 
25, and marked the return of Esther 


Houk Allen to the local concert field 
after nearly a year’s absence. Mrs. 
Allen received hearty greetings and 


after a group of songs representing 
compositions of Hue, d’Indy, Lalo and 
Debussy, she responded to the tumult of 
applause with the first stanza of the 
“Marseillaise,” stirringly interpreted. 
Warren D. Allen played a Sonatine for 
piano by Ravel and, assisted by Nathan 
J. Landsberger, violinist, gave the César 
Franck Sonata for violin and piano. 
Myrtle Shafer, organist, played num- 
bers by Franck, Saint-Saéns, Widor and 
Vierne. 

Special music was featured at many 
of the churches during Holy Week, the 


two noteworthy productions being the 
rendition of Stainer’s “Crucifixion” by 
the choir of the First Methodist Church, 
Charles M. Dennis directing, and the 
Easter contata by Dudley Buck, “Christ, 
the Victor,” sung by the choir of the 
First Presbyterian Church, under the 
direction of Walter B. Kennedy. The 
cantata soloists were Mrs. E. Bruner, 
soprano; Marta von Sturmer, contralto; 
R. H. Rhea, tenor, and Frank Towner, 
bass. The soloists for “The Crucifixion” 
were Homer Bodley, tenor, and Verne 
Towner, bass. Mr. Dennis sang one 
short aria in addition to performing the 
duties of conductor. The Buck cantata 
was also given at the Second Presby 
terian Church by the choir, directed by 
Homer De Witt Pugh. Walter B. Ken- 
nedy has resigned his position as organ- 
ist and choir director of the First Pres- 
byterian Church to accept a similar posi- 
tion in San Francisco. The series of 
“pop” concerts given for the past few 
months by the De Lorenzo String Quin- 
tet at the High School on Sunday after- 
noons were discontinued last week. 
Raymond Mosher of the music depart- 
ment of the San José Normal, has been 
granted a leave of absence for the pres- 
ent term. His place has been taken by 
Katherine Ball. M. M. F. 


MUSIC EVENTS IN TACOMA 


Easter Service Held at Camp Lewis— 
Form Musical Society 


TACOMA, WASH., April 2.—Commem. 
orating the Eastertide, special song serv- 
ices were held in the immense auditorium 
of the Liberty Theater on the canton 
ment grounds at Camp Lewis, March 31. 
A fine Easter program was. given. 
Bishop Frederick W. Keator of Tacoma 
was in charge, with Chaplain Fisher of 
the Depot Brigade and the chaplain from 
the Dupont Church assisting. Major- 
General H. A. Greene, commander of 
Camp Lewis, read the impressive serv- 
ice which has been outlined for military 
use. The choral work was done by a 
chorus of forty picked voices from the 
different camp organizations. At Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church on Easter morning 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass” was sung by 
the vested choir and a group of prom 
inent Tacoma soloists. 

A meeting was held at the Commer- 
cial Club on April 1 to discuss the 
organization of a musical society for 
the betterment of music and musical fel- 
lowship in Tacoma. The meeting was 
called as the result of the recent visit 
of W. H. Sherwood, president of the 
State Music Teachers’ Association. 
I'rederick W. Wallis was made chairman 
and each one present agreed to try to 
gain the interest and co-operation of all 
the musicians of the city. A. W. R. 


Brooklyn Again Hears Paulist Choir 


Once again Brooklyn had an oppor. 
tunity to hear the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago in concert on Monday evening, 
April 1, when they repeated the pro- 
gram given the evening before at the 
Century Theater. Again the work of 
the boys and men was a delight. The 
splendid program included the Rimsky- 
Korsakoff “Kolyada,” Lotti’s “Regina 
Coeli,” “Cherubic Hymn” and “Praise 
the Lord” by Rachmaninoff, “Light Di- 
vine” by Kastalsky, Trino’s “Vidi 
Aquam” and other numbers. Parnell 
Egan, tenor, sang Handel’s “Where’er 
You Walk” with sympathetic expression 
Frank Dunford, basso, gave “Lullaby 
of Life” by Leslie, the familiar “Back 
to Mandalay” and “The  Four-Leaf 
Clover.” Master Richard Finn, gifted 
boy soprano, sang Cadman’s “The Land 
of the Sky Blue Water,” “The Last Rose 
of Summer” and “Old Black Joe.” 

7, ee 
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New YorRK CitTy.—Pupils of Mabel 
Nixon were heard in a studio recital on 
the evening of March 22. 


* * * 


LONGwoop, ILL.—Kurt Wanieck, pian- 
ist, was heard recently in recital at the 
Academy of Our Lady. 

* * * 

NEw YorRK CitTy.—A concert of Jewish 
music was given by the Choral Club of 
the Y. M. H. A. in the Association audi- 
torium on the evening of March 31. 

* * * 


Boston. — Harriot Eudora Barrows 
has resumed teaching at her studios in 
Boston and in Providence, R. I., after a 
brief visit in New Yerk City. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The program at the 
Monday Musical Club on March 18 was 
offered by Arline Smith, Dolores Cullen, 
Mrs. L. E. Bristow and Blanche Cohen. 


* * * 


CoLUMBus, O.—On March 19 the Mac- 
Dowell Club presented William Lucius 
Graves in a lecture, the musical numbers 
furnished by members of the club and 
Gertrude Printz, violinist, of Zanesville. 

* * * 


SCRANTON, PA.—Homer P. Whitford, 
organist and choirmaster of the Church 
of the Good Shepherd, has enlisted in the 
band of the Forty-sixth United States 
Infantry, stationed at Camp Taylor, Ky. 


* * * 


PARKERSBURG, W. VA.—A concert of 
Irish music was given by the Citizens’ 
Concert Band at the Camden Theater 
recently under the direction of Frank 
Tredway. J.J. McGrail and Mrs. Earl 
Mills were the soloists. 

* * * 


Boston.—The male choir of St. Ste- 
phen’s Church, Herbert W. W. Downes, 
organist and choirmaster, sang a sacred 
cantata by Dubois, “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” on Good Friday night 
in that church. 

* * * 

KANSAS ClITy, Mo.—Eleanor Flans- 
burg, contralto, gave a musicale on 
March 14 at the Louis George Library. 
She was assisted by Katherine Hatch, 
pianist; Mrs. J. H. Dousman, reader, and 
Glen A. Wisdom, baritone. 


* * * 


East LIVERPOOL, O.—A studio recital 
was given by the pupils of Bess Adams 
on March 15. Those taking part were 
Mabel Chamberlain, Virginia Falconer, 
Robert Hall, Jr., William Vodrey, Jr., 
and Virginia Lawrence. 

* ok * 


CLINTONVILLE, O.—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Music Study Club, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Mrs. J. M. 
Bowman, president; Mrs. Paul Miller, 
vice-president; Frances Beall, secretary; 
Nason Oldham, treasurer. 

x * OK 


DENVER, CoL.—A recent Sunday con- 
cert at the County Jail under Harriet 
Saunders’s direction was participated in 
by Leverne Lotz, Mabel Wood, Dolla 
Weiss, Paul Weiss, Earl Danielson and 
Mrs. Frank Hollingsworth. 

> Se 


Hype PARK, MAss.—Bertha Barnes, 
contralto, a well-known singer of Bos- 
ton, was the special soloist at the Palm 
Sunday services of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church on March 24. Miss 
Barnes sang solos by Gounod and Fauré. 

*« o* * 


SCARSDALE, N. Y.—Ethel Draw West, 
harpist, appeared here in concert on 
March 23 at the home of Mrs. John Carr. 
She won praise in numbers by Hassel- 
mans, Zabel, Durand and Revie, as well 
as in her own arrangement of “Old Black 


Joe.” 
+ 5 * 


FAIRMONT, W. Va.—A students’ recit- 
al was given recently by the pupils of 
Iva Ginkel at her studio. Those taking 
part were Mildred Coogle, Amy Lafol- 
lotte, Mary Frances Rideldaffer, Jane 
Cunningham, Harriett Marie Hoge, Vir- 
ginia Daugherty, Pauline Gilhart, Mar- 
guerite Coogle, Jean Day, William Ri- 
heldaffer, Dorothy Moore, Mahel Tone- 
king, Katherine Moore. Miss Ginkel as- 


sisted with several duets and two piano 
solos. 





WAUKON, IA.—The Choral Club, un- 
der the direction of Prof. Franz Otto, 
was heard at the Cota Theater recently 
in a program which included numbers 
from standard operas and _ oratorios. 
Franz Otto and Dora Eaton were the 
soloists. 

* * * 

Troy, N. Y.—A musicale was given on 
March 25 by pupils of the Emma Wil- 
lard Conservatory of Music. Piano 
pupils of William L. Glover, Helen M. 
Fancher and Katherine Gutchell and vio- 
lin pupils of William T. Lawrence pre- 
sented the program. 

ok * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—Dorothea Sand- 
mann’s pupils gave a recital recently. 
Those taking part were Adeline Kountz, 
Helen Summers, Adolph Broh, Dorotha 
Shinkle, Lucile Green, Miriam Summers, 
Mary Durant, Kathryn Pugh, Julia Wil- 
liams and Lew Kendle. 

a a * 


WHEELING, W. VA.—Samuel Lewis, 
Welsh tenor, gave a concert at the Chris- 
tian Church on the evening of March 18, 
assisted by the choir of the church under 
the direction of Charles Higginbotham. 
Miss Van Winkle played the accompani- 
ments both at the organ and piano. 

* * * 


FITCHBURG, Mass.—At the last of the 
Simonds concerts at the Calvinistic Con- 
gregational Church, Easter Sunday, 
Theodore Cella, harpist of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, was soloist. These 
concerts have proven to be as popular 
as ever this year, and have been largely 
attended. 

~— = 

BrocKToN, Mass.—The choir of the 
Porter Church, George Sawyer Dunham, 
director, sang a program of Russian mu- 
sic, unaccompanied, at the monthly ves- 
per service on March 17. Tschaikowsky, 
Gretchaninoff, Glinka, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 
and Rachmaninoff were the composers 
represented. 

2s 2 8 

Boston.—Edith Goudreault, soprano; 
Jessie French, contralto, and Leveritt 
Merrill, basso, have been appointed to 
positions in the choir of the Eliot Church, 
Newton, replacing Josephine Knight, 
Adelaide Griggs Bowman and Frederic 
Cutter, resigned. Everett E. Truette is 
the church organist. 

SS * * 


BRowNwoop, TEex.—Frederick Libke, 
head of the music department of Howard 
Payne College, was heard in piano re- 
cital recently at the studio of Mrs. J. W. 
Morris, Austin, Tex. Mr. Libke pre- 
sented a program of MacDowell, Bee- 
thoven, Chopin, Liszt and Moszkowski 
numbers, admirably played. 

* * * 


BARRE, VT.—Mrs. W. H. Holden gave 
an enioyable musicale on March 21 at 
the Hotel Barre, the affair being the 
third in a series of mus:cal entertain- 
ments given by the music arts depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Club. The soloist 
was assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Leon 
Batchelder, Rachel Robinson and Prof. 
Peter Landi. 

* * 

TACOMA, WASH.—On Sunday evening, 
March 24, the combined choirs of St. 
Luke’s and Trinity Episcopal Churches, 
as has been their custom for several 
years past, gave an evening of Lenten 
music. This year the work was Maun- 
der’s cantata, “Olivet to Calvary.” The 
choirs, consisting of 100 voices, included 
many leading soloists in the city. 

*” * * 

DENVER, CoL.—At Trinity M. E. 
Church the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. 
Bessie Dade Hughes, director, assisted 
by Mrs. Marie Bren Kaus, soprano; Della 
Hoover, violinist, and at the piano Mrs. 
Earle P. Hagemeyer, Esther Gumaer and 
Isaville Sprigg, gave a concert recently 
for the benefit of Denver’s Battery B. 

. A * 

RUTLAND, VT.—The musical program 
given by the Rutland Woman’s Club and 
Progressives for the benefit of the Red 
Cross, March 20, included a piano solo 
by Dorothy Stafford; vocal numbers by 
Mrs. Charles E. Tuttle and Elise Ship- 
pey; a reading by Mrs. L. A. Heidel, and 
a piano and violin duet by Frances and 
Monica B. Collins, 





BURLINGTON, VT.—Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Wilder, pianist and soprano, 
of this city, gave a highly successful re- 
cital at Barre last week under the aus- 
pices of the music and arts department 
of the Barre Woman’s club. They were 
assisted by Rachel Robinson and Leone 
Reynolds, pupils of Mr. Wilder. 

* * * 

LA GRANGE, ILL.—Maude Lewis, so- 
prano, and Blake H. Wilson, baritone, 
pupils of Dr. Carver Williams, recently 
gave a successful recital at La Grange, 
with the assistance of Jennie Munn Spear, 
pianist. The concert was for the benefit 
of the Sick Children of France. It was 
under the auspices of Mrs. A. E. Taylor. 


* * * 


JERSEY City, N. J.—The pupils of 
Miss Rankin’s vocal studio gave a Lenten 
recital at Christ Evangelical Church, 
Jersey City, recently, when they had 
the assistance of Agnes Sinnott, violin- 
ist, and Harold Waters of Newark, pian- 
ist. Miss Rankin sang a number of 
songs and a Girls’ Choral Club, under 
her leadership, gave patriotic numbers. 

* * * 


LYNCHBURG, VA.—Pupils of Maryon 
Martin, teacher of singing, were heard 
recently in recital. Those taking part 
were Putnam Watkins, Harrison Chris- 
tian, Nannie Cabell Carrington, Nannie 
Ould Pettyjohn, Christine Wilkins, Jo- 
sephine McLaughlin, Gladys Watkins and 
Gladys Camp. Maude Larkin was ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

FAIRMONT, W. VA.—Pupils of Eleanor 
Blanche Barns were heard recently in 
recital. Those offering the program 
were Dortha Howard, Martha Byer, Vir- 
ginia Nutter, Mildred Reed, Helen Robb, 
Mary Bennett, Katherine Coogle, Pauline 
Boggess, Beatrice Osgood, Ruth Eddy, 
Ruth Friedman, Anna Aiken, Raymond 
Klaw, Meredith Kline and Miss Barns. 


* * * 


WICHITA, KAN.—A series of three con- 
certs was given by the 341st Field Ar- 
tillery Band, March 23 and 24, at the 
Forum Theater, for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. The leader, Sergeant Lee 
Lockhart, is only twenty-two years of 
age and is one of the youngest military 
band directors in the country. He is 
very popular, both personally and as a 


director. 
a cd * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—Several programs 
were given by the pupils of the Pitts- 
burgh Musical Institute during March. 
On March 22 Margaret A. Lewdith gave 
a piano recital, which included works by 
Mozart, Bach, Chopin and Liadoff. On 
March 12 the class in musical composi- 
tion gave a recital of original works by 
Mildred Morrow, Margaret Ledwith, Ed- 
ward Melvin Harris and Gordon Stanley. 

* * * 

FITCHBURG, Mass.—The full vested 
choir of Christ (Episcopal) Church sang 
Dr. Maunder’s “Olivet to Calvary” on 
Wednesday evening, March 27. Assist- 
ing soloists were Mrs. Alice Wellington 
Lyon and Katherine Smith, sopranos. 
The Fitchburg Military Band at its an- 
nual meeting on Tuesday, March 26, 
elected Clarence N. White of Manches- 
ter, N. H., as director for the coming 


year. 
* * * 


DUBUQUE, IA.—Cora Anderson, pian- 
ist, of Chicago, was recently heard 
in a Chopin-Liszt program at the Du- 
buque Academy. Doris McCaffrey was 
heard in a_ post-graduate recital on 
March 19, assisted by Lucille Fullmer, 
soprano, and Ada Campbell, accompan- 
ist. The Young People’s Chorus lately 
gave a concert in the Recital Hall, as- 
sisted by pupils from the Otto studios. 
Mrs. B. Ruegnitz presented her piano 
pupils in a successful recital recently at 
the Presbyterian Church. 


* * * 


JERSEY CiTy, N. J.—Jersey City had 
the pleasure of hearing the men in the 
Second Naval Battalion Band from 
Brooklyn, N. Y., recently, under the 
leadership of Assistant Naval Bandmas- 
tr J. J. McCarthy. The program in- 
cluded tenor solos by William Padgin 
and numbers by the chorus of Emory 
Methodist Church. Mrs. Bula Blauvelt 
and Mrs. L. G. Carroll were the accom- 
panists. 

of + *” 

PITTSBURGH, PA.—A program of Civil 
War songs with sketches of their writers 
and histories, was given at the musicale- 
tea of the Keystone Association for His- 
torical Research recently in the Hotel 
Chatham. Those who contributed to the 
program, which Mrs. R. D. Beardsley ar- 
ranged, were Rhea Stevenson, soprano; 


Lois Hartman and Mrs. George Field, . 


contraltos; Mrs. R. E. De Camp, accom- 
panist, and the following, who gave 
sketches: Mrs. R. C. Mulhatten, Mrs. 
Thomas D. Keller and Mrs. Thomas P. 
Fleeson. Mrs. John Elk gave readings. 











NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Enrichetta On, 
li, assisted by Philip Sevasta and M 
colm Maynier, gave two recitals at t 
Grunewald Convention Hall, March 
16. The Junior Philharmonic Socie 
gave an artists’ recital in Marquet 
Hall, Loyola University, March 23, th 
taking part being Mrs. Flournoy C. Jo! 
son, Theodore Roehl, Mrs. Theod 
Roehl, Violet Drott, Agnes Gottsch: 
and Ethel Scott McGehee. 

ae * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—A concert of unus) 
merit was given before the soldiers 
Camp Lewis on March 20 by Cami 
d’Alessio of the d’Alessio Conservat« 
of Music, and the Guitar and Mando 
Club of Tacoma. The concert made 
special feature of numbers for the y 
lin, clarinet and piano, the solo w 
being performed by the pupils of } 
d’Alessio. The program was recei\ 
by the soldiers with enthusiasm. 

c.f. & 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Gounod’s canta’, 
“Gallia” was the principal number | | 
the particularly fine program given 
St. James’s Episcopal Church on Sund: 
afternoon, March 24. The soloists wee 
Adelaide Fischer, well-known sopran. : 
George Rasley, tenor of the Fifth A\ 
nue Baptist Church, Manhattan, a: | 
Royal Dadmun, baritone. The chor: , 
supported the soloists admirably, W 
liam C. Bridgeman acting as director. 


LANCASTER, PA.—A piano recital w: 
given by the students of the William . 
Wolff Institute on the evening of Marc} 


-22. The program, consisting entirely of 


compositions by Mendelssohn, was o 

fered by Mary Weaver, Elsie M. Bru: 

derley, Ruth M. Emsing, Earle W. Ech 
ternach, Emma L. Renk, Iva Kemrer, 
Nellie H. Adams, Hilda Buckley, Mirian 
E. Hupper, Myrtle G. Litch, John ; 
Krupa, Edna I. Brown and Irene Fa 

nacht. 

* * * 

TACOMA, WASH.—The Ladies’ Music:| 
Club gave an interesting concert at th: 
Tacoma Hotel on March 19. The pro 
gram featured Francis J. Armstrong, 
violinist, of Seattle. Mr. Armstrong is 
a graduate of the Royal Conservatory a: 
Leipsic. Musicians assisting were Mrs 
James S. West, Mrs. Wheeler Ricksecker, 
Mrs. Iver Jacobson, Mrs. Sherman Jone: 
and Mrs. Oscar Thompson. Accompan 
ists were Mrs. Frederick W. Wallis and 
Anna Grant Dall. 

* * * 

HUNTINGTON, W. Va.—St. Elmo Fox, 
a pupil in the musical department of 
Marshall College, on March 28, gave her 
graduation recital in the college audi 
torium. For her first number the pianist 
chose Liszt’s A Major Concerto, being 
accompanied by her teacher, Mildred 
MacGeorge. Other pieces on the pro 
gram were Chopin’s “Fantasie Im 
promptu,” MacDowell’s “Idylle,” Liszt's 
“Sposalizio” and the Schubert-Liszt 
transcription of “Du bist die Ruh’.” 

1 * * 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—New and old war 
songs and patriotic anthems featured i: 
the spring musicale of the Pittsburgh 
Literary and Musical Club recently in 
the Business Women’s Club in Arch 
Street. The program was given by 
Estelle Healy, Ethel Tilley, Mrs. H. Eg 
gers Furniss, Willia Cunningham, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Stephens Cross and Mrs. Ro 
maine Smith Russell, sopranos; Mrs 
William Stone and Mrs. Brabazon Ruth- 
erford, contraltos; Bertha Gross, Ruth 
Simons and Marjorie Belle Pyfer, pian 
ists, and Mrs. John Liggett, Mrs. A: 
drew Kerr, Mrs. Lawrence Hunter and 
Editha Weikal, accompanists. 

* * * 


NEWARK, N. J.—A program of Rus 
sian, Norwegian and German songs, the! 
texts translated into English by Cec! 
Cowdrey, was given at the Newark Mu- 
sicians’ Club recently. Among the par- 
ticipants were Mmes. Ada Crane Jacobus 
and Charlotte Hamilton, and Messr 
John Campbell and Elliott Shaw. L'- 
lian Jeffreys Petri and Cecil Cowdre) 
played the accompaniments. The pr- 
gram contained songs by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Dvorak, Grieg, Haile, Kaun an‘ 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Miss Cowdreys 
translations proved admirable in th« 
adaptability to the musical setting, th« 
poetic diction and fidelity to the sense 
the original. 

* * + 

York, PA.—The chorus choir and so! 
ists of the First Presbyterian Chur 
gave an inspiring rendition of the D'- 
bois oratorio, “The Seven Last Wor 
of Christ,” on Good Friday evenin 
March 29. Mrs. Franklin Spahr, 
prano, took the place of Florence W: 
pert, who was prevented from sing!) “ 
by a sudden indisposition. The oth 
soloists were Harvey Messerly, ten . 
and Clyde Hughes, baritone. Hari 
Jackson Bartz, the organist of t! 
church, recently gave a recital in Ha 
risburg, Pa. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 








anges and additions to this schedule 
» wld reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 

later than Saturday of the week preced- 

the date of publication. Bookings for a 
-iod covering only two weeks from date of 
4 lication can be included in the list. 


Individuals 


‘bbott, Margaret — Pittsburgh, Apr. 19; 
y.nneapolis, Apr. 23. 

,icock, Merle—Greensburg, Pa., Apr. 13. 
Althouse, Paul—Jersey City, Apr. 18. 
austin, Florence—Brandon, Man., Apr. 15; 
\innipeg, Apr. 17; Fargo, N. Dak., Apr. 19; 
ind Forks, N. Dak., Apr. 22; Duluth, 
tinn., Apr. 24; Superior, Minn., Apr. 26; 
shkosh, Wis., Apr. 29. 

3arstow, Vera—New York (Carnegie Hall), 


wad 


Apr. 15; West New York, N. J., Apr. 21 
Bauer, WHarold—Indianapolis, Apr. 17; 
Tulsa. Apr. 19 


Beddoe, Mabel—Brooklyn, Apr. 14. 

Bonnet, Joseph—New Albany, Apr. 18. 
Sraslau, Sophie— New York (Carnegie 
fall), Apr. 16. 

Brockway, Howard— Manchester, N. H., 
Apr. 16. 

Brown, Eddy—Chicago, Apr. 16; New Lon- 
don, Apr. 22. 

Bruce, Philip—Boston, Apr. 16. 

Buell, Dai—New York City, Apr. 25. 
Church, Marjorie—New York (A#olian 
ill), Apr. 29 
Claussen, Julia—Richmond, Apr. 16. 
Cronican, Lee—Brandon, Man., Apr. 15; 
Vinnipeg, Apr. 17; Fargo, N. D., Apr. 19; 
Grand Forks, . Dak., Apr. 22; Duluth, 

inn., Apr. 24; Superior, Minn., Apr. 26; 
Oshkosh, Wis., Apr. 29. 

Davidson, Louise—New York, Apr. 19. 
D’Angelo, Francesca— New York (42olian 
all), Apr. 19. 

Fischer, Adelaide—Brooklyn, Apr. 24. 
Frijsh, Povia—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Apr. 26. 

Gabrilowitsch, Ossip—New York, Apr. 18, 
25 (Carnegie Hall). 

Galli-Curci, Amelita—Washington, Apr. 16. 

Ganz, Rudolph—New York (#olian Hall), 
Apr. 13. 

Garrison, Mabel—New Brunswick, N. J., 
Apr. 12. 

Gauthier, Eva—New York (®olian Hall), 
Apr. 22. 

Gideon, Constance—Boston Public Library, 
Apr. 14, 21; Newburyport, Mass., Apr. 18; 
Roxbury, Mass., Apr. 23. 

Gideon, Henry— Boston Public Library, 
Apr. 14, 21; Newburyport, Mass., Apr. 18; 
Roxbury, Mass., Apr. 23. 

Giorni, Aurelio—New York (£olian Hall), 
Apr. 14. 

Godowsky, Leopold—Jersey City, Apr. 18; 
New York City, Apr. 20; Philadelphia, Apr. 
: Goodwin, Wilmot—Brandon, Man., Apr. 15; 
Winnipeg, Apr. 17; Fargo, N. D., Apr. 19; 
Grand Forks, N. Dak., Apr. 22; Duluth, 
Minn., Apr. 24; Superior, Minn., Apr. 26; 
Oshkosh, Wis., Apr. 29. 

Greene, Edith Noyes—Framingham, Mass., 
Apr. 22 

Gunster, Frederick—Boston, Apr. 28. 

Hempel, Frieda—Aurora, Ill., Apr. 15; Des 
Moines, Ia., Apr. 16; Concord, N. H., Apr. 25. 

Heyward, Lillian—Pittsburgh, Pa. (Mozart 
Club), Apr. 18. 

Hills, Charlotte Willlams—Boston (Cecelia 
Society), Apr. 18. 

Jamieson, Margaret— New York (/®#olian 
Hall), Apr. 23. 

Jordan, Mary—New Brighton, Apr. 16; 
Yonkers, Apr. 17; Bridgeport, Apr. 18; New 
London, Apr. 22. 

Kates, Adele—Newark, N. J., Apr. 13. 

Kaufman, Maurice—Brooklyn, Apr. 16. 

Kingham, Edith—Peekskill, N. Y., Apr. 25. 

Kreidler, Louis—Chicago, Apr. 15. , 

Leginska, Ethel— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr. 16. 

Littlefield, Laura—Boston, Apr. 19, 28 (Peo- 
ples’ Choral Union). : 

Maazel, Marvine—Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Apr. 
15; Springfield, Mass., Apr. 18; Hartford, 
Conn., Apr. 23; Chambersburg, Pa., Apr. 26. 

MacCue, Beatrice—Haworth, N. J., Apr. 19. 

MacDowell, Mrs. Edward—Sedalia, Mo., 
\pr. 16; Tekamah, Neb., Apr. 23; Crete, Neb., 
Apr. 25. 

Madden, Lotta—New York, Apr. 18; New 
York (Liederkranz), Apr. 20; New York City, 
Apr. 22. 

Mannes, Clara and David—New York (£ol- 
ian Hall), Apr. 12. 

Matzenauer, Margaret—Chicago, Apr. 21; 
Columbus, O., Apr. 23; Toledo, O., Apr. 25. 

Middleton, Arthur—Tulsa, Okla., Apr. 15; 
Ada, Okla., Apr. 18; Oklahoma City, Apr. 22; 
Chicago, Apr. 25; Granville, Apr. 26. 

Namara, Marguerite—New York (®£olian 
Hall), Apr. 26. 

Nielsen, Alice—Tulsa, Okla., Apr. 11; Little 
Rock, Ark., Apr. 13. 

Novaes, Guiomar—Boston, Apr. 12, 13; Con- 
cord, Apr. 166; New York, Apr. 21; New 
York (4£olian Hall), Apr. 27. 

Onelli, Enrichetta—Jacksonville, Fla., Apr. 
\2; Charleston, 8. C., Apr. 15; Columbia, S C., 
Apr. 17; Greenville, S. C., Apr. 19; Asheville, 
N. <., Apr. 22; Knoxville, Tenn., Apr. 24; 
lioanoke, Va., Apr. 26; Richmond, Va., Apr. 


a 


- 


Pyle, Wynne—Dayton, Apr. 12. 
Rechlin, Edward—New York (®olian Hall), 
pr. 25. 
Roberts, George—Rome, N. Y., Apr. 15. 
Schofield, Edgar—Syracuse, Apr. 16. 
Seagle, Oscar—New York (®olian Hall), 
Apr. 15. 
Seidel, Toscha—New York (Carneg’e Hall), 
Apr, 14. 
Seydel, Irma—New York (Rubinstein Club), 
pr. 20. 
Shawe, Loyal Phillips—Providence, R. L., 
pr. 16. 
_ Shepherd, Betsy Lane—New York, Apr. 15; 
Nansfield, Pa., Apr. 19. 


Ponape William—Fredonia, N. Y., Apr. 


Sundelius, Marie—New York (Rubinstein 

Club), Apr. 20; Bridgeport, Conn., Apr. 24; 
Fitchburg, Mass., Apr. 25, 26. 
— Jacques—Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 
Trnka, Alois—New York, Apr. 16; Jersey 
City, Apr. 17; Westfield, N. J., Apr. 18; 
Union Hill, N. J., Apr. 21. 

van Dresser, Marcia—New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 16. 

Wadler, Mayo—New York (®olian Hall), 
Apr. 12. 

Warfel, Mary—York, Pa., Apr. 18; Harris- 
burg, Pa., Apr. 22; Altoona, Pa., Apr. 23. 

Whipp, Hartridge— New York, Apr. 18; 
Boston, Apr. 28. 

Wilson, Raymond—Binghamton, N. Y., Apr. 
19; Syracuse, N. Y., Apr. 23, 26. 
lanai Loraine—Manchester, N. H., Apr. 


Ensembles 


Banks Glee Club— New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Apr. 15. 

Carri, Ferdinand and Herman—New York 
(A£olian Hall), Apr. 27. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra — Chicago, 
+ aad 13; Aurora, Ill., Apr. 15; Chicago, Apr. 


Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra — Cincin- 
nati, O., Apr. 19, 20. 

Flonzaley Quartet— New York (®olian 
Hall), Apr. 14; Oberlin, Apr. 16; Aurora, 
Apr. 18. 

Gamble Concert Party—Des Moines, Ia., 
Apr. 13, 15; Montevideo, Minn., Apr. 16; 
Spokane, Wash., Apr. 18; Eugene, Ore., Apr. 
20; Monmouth, Ore., Apr. 22. 

Humanitarian Cult Concert — New York 
(Carnegie Hall), Apr. 30. 

Orchestral Society of New York (Max 
Jacobs)—New York (£olian Hall), Apr. 21; 
Brooklyn, N. Y., May 1. 

Paulist Choristers—Atlanta, Apr. 14, 15; 
Birmingham, Apr. 19; Mobile, Apr. 20, 21; 
New Orleans, Apr. 23, 24; then California 
tour, San Diego, May 13, 16 dates; Portland, 
Ore., June 2. 


Singers Club of New York—New York 
(£olian Hall), Apr. 18. 


Sinsheimer Quartet—New York (Rumford 
Hall), Apr. 23 


Syracuse University Chorus—Syracuse, N. 
Y., Apr. 16. (Grace Bonner Williams, William 
Wheeler, Edgar Schofield.) 


Tollefsen Trio—New York (Carnegie Hall), 
Apr. 20; Brooklyn, Apr. 27. 


Young Men’s Symphony Orchestra (Arnold 
Volpe)—New York (A®olian Hall), Apr. 28. 


Festivals, Conventions, Etc. 


Ann Arbor May Festival— Ann Arbor, 
Mich., May 15, 16, 17, 18. 


Cincinnati May Festival—May 7-11. 


Evanston Festival—Evanston, Ill., May 27, 
28, 30 and June 1. 


Lindsborg Festival — Lindsborg (Kansas), 
May 5-12. 


New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation—Convention, New York (Hotel Ma- 
jestic), June 25, 26, 27. 





EAST ORANGE HEARS ARTISTS 


Calvary Choir Gives Annual Concert in 
New Jersey Town 


The eighth annual concert by the Choir 
of the Calvary M. E. Church, East 
Orange, N. J., was given Thursday eve- 
ning, April 4. The members of the quar- 
tet include: Marie Stapleton-Murray, 
soprano; Mabel Beddoe, alto; Lewis 
James, tenor; D. Byron McClosky, bass, 
with Frederic G. Shattuck as directing 
organist. The choir had the assistance 
of Fred L. Landau, violinist, of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. The first 
part of the program consisted of “Par- 
ody Pie,” by Liza Lehmann, in which 
there were quartet, duet and solo num- 
bers and during which Mr. Landau 
played the “Meditation” from “Thais” 
and Aulin’s “Humoresque.” 

The second part of the program was 
made up of miscellaneous numbers. Mrs. 
Stapleton-Murray sang the “Jewel 
Song” from “Faust” with excellent effect 
and Miss Beddoe’s solos were “To a 
Young Gentleman,” by John Alden Car- 
penter; “I Came with a Song,” by Frank 
La Forge, and “My Native Land,” by 
Gretchaninoff, which delighted the audi- 
ence. Mr. James sang Lehmann’s “Ah, 
Moon of My Delight” from the “Per- 
sian Garden” and Mr. McClosky sang 
solos by Bullard and Speaks. The con- 
ome closed with the quartet from “Rigo- 
etto.” 

Miss Beddoe has been a member of 
this quartet for the past six years. 





Edith Kingman Aids Red Cross 


Edith Kingman, lyric soprano of this 
city, made a successful appearance re- 
cently at a Red Cross benefit concert 
given at the Biltmore Hotel, New York. 
Miss Kingman has a number of impor- 
tant recital and concert engagements 
during the spring, arranged by her New 
York manager, R. E. Johnson, among 
which is a concert at Peekskill, N. Y., 
April 25 and an appearance at the Globe 
concert in New York. Miss Kingman 
also recently appeared with great suc- 
cess at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, ata 
concert given in aid of the Red Cross. 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














Recent activities of some of Sergei 
Klibansky’s pupils are as follows: 

Ida E. Burnitt, who sang successfully 
at a concert given on April 1 by the 
Community Chorus in East Orange, N. 
J., was re-engaged to sing in the per- 
formance of the “Messiah” on April 15. 
Mildred Costigan is singing at the Meth- 
odist Church on Park Avenue and 
Eighty-sixth Street. Alvin Gillett 
scored at a patriotic mass meeting at the 
Century Theater on March 31. Lotta 
Madden filled an engagement in Bloom- 
field, N. J., on April 1 and was enthu- 
siastically received. Mr. Klibansky’s 
last pupils’ recital took place on April 
10, when the _ following - appeared: 
Frances East, Gertrude Gulledge, Ida 
Burnitt, Charlotte Hamilton, Alvin Gil- 
lett and Helen Weiller. Mr. Klibansky 
has arranged a musical to be given at 
Chalif’s Studio Building on April 18. 


* * * 
A composers’ evening was given at 


the studios of Jessie Fenner Hill, March 
27, by vocal pupils of Mrs. Hill. Com- 
positions by Mrs. Leila Troland, Alberto 
Bimboni and Claude Warford were sung 
by Mae Ford, Jean Thomas, J. Adele 
Puster, Julia Forrest and Harold Bon- 
nell. Mr. Warford sang a group of his 
own songs in place of two pupils of Mrs. 
Hill, who were ill, and made a splendid 
impression. 
* oF * 

The Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 
ing, Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, director, has 
announced a summer course to be given 
at Asbury Park, N. J., from July 15 
to Aug. 29. The course is to include 
instruction in the development of voice 
and in concert and operatic singing. 
There will also be an opportunity for the 
pupils to obtain practical experience in 
concert singing. A course is also to be 
given at the city studios of the Institute. 
It will include vocal lessons, teachers’ 
course, and sight singing. 





CHILD PIANIST EXTOLLED 


Norma Drury Scores as Soloist with 
Worcester Symphony Forces 


WORCESTER, MAss., April 5.—Norma 
Drury, twelve-year-old pianist, of this 
city, last night scored a success as assist- 
ing artist to the Worcester Symphony 
Orchestra on its third and last appear- 
ance this season. The concert took place 
in Mechanics’ Hall and was attended by 
more than 1500 lovers of music, many of 
whom came purposely to hear the little 
girl whose musical ability already had 
been highly spoken of. Older pianists 
may well envy Miss Drury her fluency of 
technique, perfection of phrasing and 
able use of the pedal. Throughout the 
Saint-Saéns G Minor Concerto Miss 
Drury impressed her listeners with her 
fine sense of rhythm, vigor of attack and 
tonal coloring. At the end of the con- 
certo Miss Drury was given an ovation 
and many floral tributes. 

Miss Drury began the study of the 
pianoforte at seven years of age with 
Paul Hultman, director of the Hultman- 
McQuaid Conservatory and _ she _ has 
studied with him exclusively. Mr. Hult- 
man early recognized her exceptional 
ability and she was presented in her 
first recital at the age of eight. 

The program presented by the Worces- 
ter Symphony was one that won high 
praise from the audience, both for the 
choice of selections and the excellent per- 
formance under direction of Conductor 
Daniel Silvester. From the opening 
number Svendsen’s “Swedish Coronation 
March,” to the Weber “Jubel” Overture, 
which closed the program, the audience 
was wholly pleased with the concert. Of 
special interest were the Two Episodes, 
“Legend” and “Negro Episode,” by 
Henry F. Gilbert. In presenting these 
two compositions for the first time in 
Worcester last night, Mr. Silvester fol- 
lowed the policy which has been his from 
the organization of the orchestra—that 
is, to give Worcester music-lovers some- 
thing new and worth while. 7. te 





Effa Ellis Perfield Conducts Her Tests 
in Greenwich, Conn. 


The Greenwich Academy of Green- 
wich, Conn., held its customary closing 
exercises for the Easter vacation re- 
cently. The program, under direction 
of Ellen Richardson, a “Perfield” teacher 
in charge of the music department, 
opened with a group of songs by pupils 
in the different grades, after which Effa 
Ellis Perfield spoke on the “Aim of Edu- 
cation.” Mrs. Perfield conducted a simi- 
lar test at the St. Mary’s Academy in 
Gloucester, near Philadelphia, on Mon- 
day. An audience of about 400 enjoyed 
the work as demonstrated by thirty 
pupils ranging in age from seven to fif- 
teen years. 





Mabel Garrison to Make Four Appear- 
ances at Cincinnati Festival 


Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, has been en- 
gaged to sing four times at the Cincin- 
nati May Festival. At the opening con- 
cert on May 7 she sings in Haydn’s “The 
Seasons”; on Friday evening, May 10, 
in Edgar Stillman-Kelley’s “The Pil- 
grim’s. Progress”; on Saturday after- 
noon, May 11, Miss Garrison will sing 
an aria at the soloists’ matinée, and 
on the evening of the same day, at the 
closing concert, she will be heard in the 
soprano roéle of Wolf-Ferrari’s “The 
New Life.” 


ST. LOUIS ARTISTS HEARD 


Gusikoff and Steindel Please in Joint 
Recital—Give Benefit Musicale 


St. Louis, Mo., April 6.—The princi- 
pal recital of this week was that given 
by Michel Gusikoff, violinist, and H. Max 
Steindel, ’cellist, at Sheldon Hall on 
Thursday evening. A large, enthusiastic 
audience heard these two young men give 
an excellent program. Mr. Gusikoff 
played the Mendelssohn Concerto in 
faultless style. His other solo group 
contained Nocturne, E Minor, by Chopin- 
Auer; Variations on Theme by Corelli, 
Tartini-Kreisler, and Prelude and 
Allegro, Pugnani-Kreisler. His tech- 
nique was superb. Mr. Steindel, the solo 
cellist of the orchestra, played the Saint- 
Saéns Concerto in A Minor and a group 
containing a Romance, by Berwald; 
“Harlequin Scene” and “Tarantelle,” by 
Popper. 

A “musical tea,” given in the Statler 
Hotel on last Tuesday, for the benefit 
of the St. Louis Children’s Hospital, was 
well attended. The _ soloists, Helen 
Traubel, soprano, and Michel Gusikoff, 
violinist, gave individual numbers, and 
the affair was highly enjoyable. 

mn. Ww. C. 











James Finlayson 


ALBANY, N. Y., April 5.—James Fin- 
layson, a well-known tenor soloist of a 
generation ago, died on April 2 in an 
Albany hospital. Mr. Finlayson came 
to Albany from Scotland thirty years 
ago, where he had established a reputa- 
tion as a singer of popular Scotch songs 
and had sung in Westminster Abbey. 
He was a member of several church 
choirs and took a leading part in musi- 
cal affairs. WwW. A. B. 


Mrs. Mary Keys Packer 


Mrs. Mary Keys Packer, founder of 
the Master School of Music in Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died at the age of seventy-six, of 
heart disease, at her home 260 Hicks 
Street, Brooklyn, April 7. Mrs. Packer 
was born in Baltimore, was musically 
educated abroad, and later traveled ex- 
tensively as a concert singer. 


Eva N. Hartzell 


Eva N. Hartzell died on April 6 at the 
residence of her brother, Yeatman Grif- 
fith. Funeral services were held Mon- 
day in Cincinnati, Ohio. Miss Hartzell 
made her home with Mr. and Mrs. Yeat- 
man Griffith in Italy, London and New 
York and she had a wide circle of 
friends among the profession, who will 
deeply regret to learn of her death. 


Théophile Ysaye 


Théophile Ysaye, pianist, brother of 
Eugen Ysaye, the famous Belgian vio- 
linist, died in Nice, France, on Friday, 
March 29. 
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McCormack Reaches $85,000 Mark in Great Red Cross Drive | 








Famous Tenor Raises This Sum 
in Eight Concerts — Record 
Achieved in San Francisco, 
Which Yields $24,700 for the 
Cause—Artist’s Goal Is $100,- 
000—Episodes of the Tour— 

Each 


Royally Received in 


City 


OHN McCORMACK, the famous ten- 

or, has reached the $85,000 mark in 
his $100,000 drive for the American Red 
Cross. He has raised this amount from 
eight concert appearances, making the 
average about $10,500 a concert. The 
high-water mark was attained in San 
Francisco where the receipts reached the 
grand total of $24,700, which is probably 
a world’s record. 
_On his trip from Chicago to the ex- 
treme West and return Mr. McCormack 
traveled on the private car “Anaconda,” 
placed at his disposal by John D. Ryan, 
president of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Company, now head of the National 
War Council of the American Red Cross. 
A special exception to the order placing 
a ban on the hauling of private cars 
during war time was made in this in- 
stance at the direction of the Assistant 
Railroad Director in Washington. 

The first stop after leaving Chicago 
was in Salt Lake City, where the larg- 
est crowd ever seen in the famous Mor- 
mon Tabernacle gathered to greet, hear 
and cheer “The Singing Prophet of Vic- 
tory,” and give him the first taste of 
the wholehearted welcome which await- 
ed in the Golden West. The scene pre- 
sented in the famous Tabernacle that 
night was truly inspiring, and it as- 
suredly inspired the singer, who rose to 
the occasion and gave one of the great- 
est concerts of his life. A feature of 
the program was Mr. McCormack’s 
singing of “The Lost Chord,” accom- 
panied by Prof. J. D. McClelland on the 
great Tabernacle Organ. The receipts 
from this concert amounted to $11,400. 

The next stop was in Los Angeles, 
where the singer was met at the station 
by a detachment of U. S. Marines, rep- 
resentatives of the city and state, a del- 
egation from the local Red Cross Chap- 
ter and many prominent private citi- 
zens, who escorted Mr. McCormack to 
the Hotel Alexandria. The Los Ange- 
les concert was given in the Shrine Au- 
ditorium and was easily the largest ever 
held in the Southern California capital, 
the receipts amounting to $10,655. The 
flag-draped Auditorium presented a 
spectacle, and Mr. McCormack was at 
his very best. L. E. Behymer, the well- 
known impresario, who was the _ hon- 
orary manager of the concert, is au- 
thority for the statement that at least 
300 persons to his knowledge traveled 
more than a hundred miles in order to 
attend the concert. 

Prior to the last group of songs, Mr. 
McCormack appeared in a new role, in 
which he made a decided hit. Replying 
to an expression of thanks made on be- 
half of the local chapter, and a round 
of cheers from the vast audience, he 
said: “This Red Cross day has been a 
red-letter day in my career, and the 
memory of it will remain with me as 
long as life itself.” 


Cheered While 100 Miles Away 


The first mishap of the tour occurred 
in San Francisco, where the local com- 
mittee had for weeks been planning a 
reception which would put the efforts of 
any other city to shame. Among other 
things they had arranged a monster pa- 
rade. Unfortunately the train to which 
Mr. McCormack’s private car was at- 
tached was delayed on account of a 
landslide near Santa Barbara, and he 
was four hours late in reaching Oakland 
Pier. The parade was started on sched- 
ule time, however, since it was impera- 
tive that the delegations from the Army 
and Navy, numbering over 5000 men, 
return to headquarters at a certain stip- 
ulated hour. It was estimated that 8000 
marched in the parade and that five 
times that number lined the sidewalks, 





























John McCormack (Standing in Back Seat of Automobile) Met at the Los Angeles Station by a Detachment of United States 
Marines. Beside Him Is L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles Manager, and Behind the Chauffeur Is D. F. McSweeney, Asso 
ciated with C. L. Wagner in the Management of the McCormack Tours 


many of them cheering an imaginary 
John McCormack, while the tenor was 
still a hundred miles away. The next 
part of the program went through with- 
out a hitch. It was a great banquet at 
the St. Francis Hotel, said to have been 
one of the most representative ever held 
in the “Queen City of the West.” The 
Catholic Archbishop of San Francisco 
acted as toastmaster; the Protestant 
Mayor of the City was the principal 
speaker, and at the guests’ table sat rep- 
resentatives of the State government, 
the Army and Navy, the American Red 
Cross, the Liberty Loan Committee, the 
War Savings Stamps Committee, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association and 
the Knights of Columbus. Here Mr. 
McCormack added to his reputation as 
an orator. He was the last speaker of 
the evening, and he virtually swept the 
great gathering of 500 men and women 
“off their feet” with what one of the 
local papers described as “a lucid, witty 
and intensely patriotic speech.” 

More than a musical event was the 
great concert in the Civic Auditorium 
the next evening—it was a patriotic 
mass meeting convoked by an artist in 
a great cause; and great likewise was 
the response. The gross receipts, every 
cent turned over to the Red Cross, 
amounted to $24,700. 

The singer was given a tremendous 
ovation when he stepped on the plat- 
form erected in front of the magnificent 
Municipal Organ. He was visibly af- 
fected by the warmth of the welcome 
and it was some minutes before he was 
able to start his program. He gave a 
great concert, “the best he has ever 
given in San Francisco” seemed to be 
the unanimous verdict. 


The Denver Concert 


Denver was the next city to be vis- 
ited. Every seat in the spacious Audi- 
torium was sold out several days in ad- 
vance (sold out in less than six hours 
after the sale opened) and it was with 
great regret that Mr. McCormack found 
he could not stay over and give a second 
concert. The Denver concert went “over 
the top” with $10,657. It was perhaps 
the most. enthusiastic audience of the 
tour. 

Among the unusual features of this 
tour were the auctioning, in some of 
the cities, of several autographed Mc- 
Cormack records. To Denver goes the 
honor of the largest amount bid for a 
single record. John Shaffer, owner of 
the Denver Post and Chicago Evening 
Post, paid $1,000 for the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

Neither the singer nor his managers 
handled one dollar of the receipts any- 
where. The trip from Chicago to the 
Coast and return cost Mr. McCormack 
over $2,000 in railroad fares alone, 


while his management paid out more 
than $1,600 for incidental expenses. 
Edwin Schneider, Mr. McCormack’s ca- 


pable accompanist, “did his bit” }) 
waiving all salary considerations wher 
Red Cross work is concerned. 





MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ 
CONFERENCE OPENED 


Evansville, Ind., Welcomes 300 
Guests—Progtam of 
First Day 


(By Telegraph to MusIcAL._AMERICA) 





EVANSVILEE, IND., April 8.—The Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference was 
inaugurated here to-day, when 300 su- 
pervisors assembled. With character- 
istic hospitality, Evansville citizens met 
the trains in automobiles and conveyed 
the guests to the various assemblies. 
The leading spirit in planning for the 
comfort and enjoyment of the visitors 
was Ada Bicking, Evansville’s popular 
supervisor of music. Convention head- 
quarters is at the Hotel McCurdy. 

The forenoon brought demonstrations 
by Evansville pupils in seventeen grade 
schools in sight-reading, unison and part- 
singing, conducted by Ada Bicking and 
grade teachers. A program was given 
by high school students in which partici- 
pated a mixed chorus of 1600 students 
(Miss Bicking, director), an orchestra of 
twenty-six, male chorus of thirty-five 
and girls’ chorus of sixty voices, all of 
which were conducted by Andrew Web- 


ster. Next was heard a trio composed of 
violin, ’cello and piano. 

Early in the afternoon the supe) 
visors visited Webster’s class and wit 
nessed the work of the high school stu 
dents in sight-reading, part-singing, har 
mony and musical appreciation. Next 
came an excellent demonstration of the 
work accomplished since October by chil 
dren’s classes in violin, saxophone, cor 
net, trombone and elementary band. The 
children made a fine showing. There fol- 
lowed an admirable folk dance program 
by grade pupils under the direction of 
Julius Doerter. The evening concert at 
Rosencranz High School by colored 
schools brought a unique program of 
negro folk songs and spirituals. They 
were finely performed and awakened 
warm enthusiasm. L. EvA ALDEN. 


German Music Teacher Arrested by 
Memphis (Tenn.) Police 


MEMPHIS, TENN., April 6.—Mathias 
Von Below, a_ local German musi 
teacher, who has been twice arrested and 
held for investigation, was rearrested 
Wednesday by the chief deputy marsha! 
and is now held in the city prison. The 
reason for his arrest was not disclosed 
He has been under suspicion for man) 
months, it is said. He came to Memphis 
from Chicago and is supposed to hav 
connections with alien enemies in that 
city. He was born in Seehof, Pom 
eranian Germany, and came to Americ: 
in 1882. mo. O. 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 





Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now made. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 


Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 














KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
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